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Art. I.— My Novel,” by Pisistratus Caxton; or, Varieties in 
English Life. In Four Volumes. Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood and Sons. 


Tux present is peculiarly an age of transformations. To say of 
almost any one that he was so-and-so twenty years ago, is pretty 
nearly tantamount to describing something very different indeed 
to that which he is at present. We do not refer to mere minor 
differences of character and sentiment, such as happen to all of 
us, but rather to radical and fundamental changes. In the world 
of religion and politics the correctness of this remark is so evi- 
dent as to bring it almost down to the level of a truism. But 
the work before us proves that the transformation of which we 
speak is not confined to religion and politics, but extends to 
literature also, and that in no less a remarkable degree. We 
have no doubt that many of our readers were surprised and gra- 
tified to find the author of ‘‘ England and the [english ” doing 
good service, in the opening of the present Parliament, as a 
staunch upholder of Lord Derby’s administration. They will be 
equally surprised and gratified to find the author of “ Pelham” 
and ‘** Ernest Maltravers” giving to the world a work, in “ My 
Novel,” which, while it is well-nigh in every respect the exact 
opposite of those productions, has rarely been equalled, and, in 

our own opinion, never been excelled, in the whole range of ficti- 

tious literature. We do not refer merely to the merits of the 

work as a tale—to its fascinating interest—to the consummate 

literary genius which is stamped upon every page—but rather to 

the pure and high-toned morality which it throughout inculcates 

—to the delicacy of sentiment and expression by which it is every 

where pervaded—qualities these for which the earlier works of 

the writer were certainly not remarkable—qualities which, we 

think, entitle this, his latest work, to more than a mere passing 

notice, even though it be in the pages of a Review, which is 

usually occupied with subjects of a graver nature. We do not 

think our readers will quarrel with us for introducing them to a 

‘more intimate acquaintance with ‘“‘ My Novel;” nor are we at 

all afraid that when our task is ended they will disagree with the 

estimate we have formed of its merits, or shrink from bestowing 

upon the author the very high meed of praise to which, in our 

opinion, he is so justly entitled. It will be the object of this paper to 
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2 Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s “* My Novel.” 


ive as complete a sketch as our space will allow of the contents 
of “ My Novel,” illustrating that sketch as we go on by copious 
extracts, thereby enabling our readers to come to a more satis- 
factory conclusion respecting the soundness or the unsoundness 
of the judgment which we ourselves have formed respecting It. 
It would certainly be somewhat difficult, within the limits to which 
we are constrained to confine ourselves, to give any thing like 
even a general idea of the contents of a work consisting of some- 
thing like 1400 closely printed pages. There is, however, a 
measure of consolation even in this difficulty. We shall be quite 
certain of not destroying the interest which those of our readers 
may hope to derive from ‘“ My Novel,” who shall be induced, 
from our account of it, to seek a more extended acquaintance 
with the work itself. And with this remark we proceed to our 
story. 
«My Novel” is supposed to be written by Pisistratus Caxton, 
son of that “old man eloquent ” who so wins upon our affections 
in ‘* The Caxtons,” the work which preceded the one before us ; 
and there are various “initial chapters,” constituting, to us, one 
of the gems of * My Novel,” in which Pisistratus recounts to his 
assembled family the progress of his undertaking, and receives in 
return many erudite criticisms thereupon. 

The main purpose of “* My Novel” we gather to be a demon- 
stration of the falsity of the celebrated aphorism, wrongly attri- 
buted, the author tells us, to Lord Bacon, that ‘“‘ Knowledge is 
ye He shows us this by tracing out the career of two lads, 

eonard Fairfield and Randal Leslie, the one of whom, a pea- 
sant, is introduced as the “pattern boy” of the village of Hazel- 
dean; the other, belonging to a family once of considerable 
standing, but now in very reduced circumstances, is the protégé 
of an eminent statesman and cabinet minister, Audley Egerton. 
Leonard Fairfield is the aspirant after knowledge for its own 
sake, Randal Leslie for the sake of the “ power” which he sup- 
poses to accompany it. The one cultivates the intellectual, in 
subservience to the moral principle ; the other is only anxious to 
make his way in the world, and to restore the fortunes of his 
family—the only good feature by the way about him—without 
the slightest regard to any principle whatever, except that of 
self-advancement. In tracing the career of these two lads, we 
are in fact laying bare the “ plot” of the work before us; for the 
other characters are, in various ways, grouped around them. Let 
us then proceed to introduce ourselves to the village of Hazel- 
dean, and its * pattern boy,” Leonard Fairfield. 

_ But first we must bring forward two very prominent characters 
in our history,—Squire Hazeldean, as his name implies, the squire 
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of the village, and Parson Dale, two very admirable specimens of 
their kind. In an evil hour the Squire takes it into his head to 
shake to its very foundations the quiet of the hitherto peaceful 
village of Hazeldean, by causing to be put into complete repair the 
Parisu Stocks. But we will introduce the Squire and his family 
to our readers :— 


“‘ The Squire’s carpenters were taken from the park pales, and set to 
work at the Parish Stocks. Then came the painter and coloured them 
a beautiful dark blue, with white border—and a white rim round the 
holes—with an ornamental flourish in the middle. It was the gayest 
public edifice in the whole village—though the village possessed no less 
than three other monuments of the Vitruvian genius of the Hazeldeans 
—to wit, the almshouse, the school, and the parish pump. 

** A more elegant, enticing, coquettish pair of stocks never gladdened 
the eye of a justice of the peace. 

‘* And Squire Hazeldean’s eye was gladdened. In the pride of his 
heart he brought all the family down to look at the stocks, The 
Squire’s family (omitting the frére de loin) consisted of Mrs. Hazel- 
dean, his wife; next, of Miss Jemima Hazeldean, his first cousin ; 
thirdly, of Mr. Francis Hazeldean, his only son; and fourthly, of Cap- 
tain Barnabas Higginbotham, a distant relation—who, indeed, strictly 
speaking, was not of the family, but only a visitor ten months in the 
year. Mrs. Hazeldean was every inch the lady—the lady of the 
parish. In her comely, florid, and somewhat sunburnt countenance, 
there was an equal expression of majesty and benevolence; she had a 
blue eye that invited liking, and an aquiline nose that commanded re- 
spect. Mrs. Hazeldean had no affectation of fine airs—no wish to be 
greater and handsomer and cleverer than she was. She knew herself, 
and her station, and thanked Heaven for it. There was about her 
speech and manner something of the shortness and bluntness which 
often characterize royalty: and if the lady of a parishis not a queen in 
her own circle, it is never the fault of the parish. Mrs. Hazeldean 
dressed her part to perfection. She wore silks that seemed heirlooms— 
so thick were they, so substantial and imposing. And over these, when 
she was in her own domain, the whitest of aprons; while at her waist 
was seen no fiddle-faddle chatelaine, with breloques and trumpery, but 
a good honest gold watch to mark the time, and a long pair of scissors 
to cut off the dead leaves from her flowers—for she was a great horti- 
culturist. When occasion needed, Mrs. Hazeldean could, however, lay 
by her more sumptuous and imperial raiment for a stout riding-habit, 
of blue Saxony, and canter by her husband's side to see the hounds 
throw off. Nay, on the days on which Mr. Hazeldean drove his 
famous fast-trotting cob to the market town, it was rarely that you did 
not see his wife on the left side of the gig. She cared as little as her 
lord did for wind and weather, and, in the midst of some pelting 
shower, her pleasant face peeped over the collar and capes of a stout 
dreadnought, expanding into smiles and bloom as some frank rose, that 
B 2 
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m its petals, and rejoices in the dews. It was easy to see 
chet. yong Sestsla had ae for love; they were as little apart 
as they could help it. And still, on the First of September, if the 
house was not full of company which demanded her cares, Mrs. Hazel- 
dean ‘stepped out’ over the stubbles by her husband's side, with as 


light a tread and as blithe an eye as when, in the first bridal year, she 


had enchanted the Squire by her genial sympathy with his sports. 

“§o there now stands Harriet Hazeldean, one hand leaning on the 
Squire's broad shoulder, the other thrust into her apron, and trying her 
best to share her husband’s enthusiasm for his own public-spirited 
patriotism, in the renovation of the parish stocks *.” 

Now these same stocks are fated to exercise a very important 
influence on the destiny of Leonard Fairfield. The villagers of 
Hazeldean, after the Squire’s departure, gather round the stocks 
with mingled fear and curiosity, when they are interrupted by 


Master Stirn, the Squire’s bailiff :— 


“** And what the plague are you all doing here?’ said Mr. Stirn, as 
he waved and smacked a great cart-whip which he held in his hand, 
‘making such a hullabaloo, you women, you! that I suspect the Squire 
will be sending out to know if the village is on fire. Go home, will ye? 
High time indeed to have the stocks ready, when you get squalling and 
conspiring under the very nose of a justice of the peace, just as the 
French revolutioners did afore they cut off their king’s head; my hair 
stands on end to look at ye.’ But already, before half this address was 
delivered, the crowd had dispersed in all directions—the women still 
keeping together, and the men sneaking off towards the ale-house. 
Such was the beneficent effect of the fatal stocks on the first day of 
their resuscitation ! 

‘“‘ However, in the break-up of every crowd there must always be 
one who gets off the last ; and it so happened that our friend Lenny 
Fairfield, who had mechanically approached close to the stocks, the 
better to hear the oracular opinions of Gaffer Solomons, had no less 
mechanically, on the abrupt appearance of Mr. Stirn, crept, as he hoped, 
out of sight behind the trunk of the elm-tree which partially shaded 
the stocks; and there now, as if fascinated, he still cowered, not daring 
to emerge in full view of Mr. Stirn, and in immediate reach of the cart- 
whip—when the quick eye of the right-hand man detected his retreat. 

“‘* Hallo you, sir—what the deuce, laying a mine to blow up the 
stocks! just like Guy Fox and the Gunpowder Plot, I declares! What 
ha’ you got in your willainous little fist there?’ 

“** Nothing, sir,’ said Lenny, opening his palm. 

“*Nothing—um!’ said Mr. Stirn, much dissatisfied ; and then, as 
he gazed more deliberately, recognizing the pattern boy of the village, 
a cloud yet darker gathered over his brow ;—for Mr. Stirn, who valued 
himself much on his learning—and who, indeed, by dint of more know- 


1 Vol. i. pp. 55, 56. 
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ledge as well as more wit than his neighbours, had attained his present 
eminent station of life—was extremely anxious that his only son should 
also be a scholar; that wish 


‘ The gods dispersed in empty air.’ 


Master Stirn was a notable dunce at the Parson’s school, while Lenny 
Fairfield was the pride and boast of it; therefore Mr. Stirn was natu- 
rally, and almost justifiably, ill-disposed towards Lenny Fairfield, who 
had appropriated to himself the praises which Mr. Stirn had designed 
for his son. | 

‘**Um!” said the right-hand man, glowering on Lenny malignantly, 
‘ you are the:pattern boy of the village, are you? Very well, sir—then 
I put these here stocks under your care—and you'll keep off the other 
boys from sitting on ’em, and picking off the paint, and playing three- 
holes and chuck-farthing, as I declare they’ve been a-doing, just in 
front of the elewation. Now, you knows your ’sponsibilities, little boy 
—and a great honour they are too, for the like o’ you. If any damage 
be done, it is to you I shall look; d’ye understand ?—and that’s what 
the Squire says to me. So you sees what it is to be a pattern boy, 
Master Lenny *!’” 


And here, leaving Lenay for a moment in charge of the stocks, 
we must make our readers more particularly acquainted with 
Randal Leslie. Audley Egerton, Randal’s patron, is the half- 
brother of Squire Hazeldean, but estranged from him on account 
of political differences. He had adopted Randal, as being a dis- 
tant relation of his wife, who, dying in a very few years after 
their marriage, had left to her husband the whole of a very !arge 

roperty. Randal is also next of kin to Squire Hazeldean. Now 
Randal and Frank Hazeldean, the Squire's only child, being 
schoolfellows at Eton, the latter prevails on his father to let him 
pay a visit to Rood Hall, the residence of Randal. We have a 
most capital sketch of the interior organization of Randal’s home, 
with his “ ne’er-do-weel” father and slatternly mother; but we 
a pass this by in favour of the following portrait of Randal 

imself :— 


** At the far end of the room, before a high desk, sate Frank’s Eton 
schoolfellow, the eldest son. A minute or two before Frank’s alarum 
had disturbed the tranquillity of the household, he had raised his eyes 
from the books on the desk, to glance at a very tattered copy of the 
Greek Testament, in which his brother Oliver had found a difficulty 
that he came to Randal to solve. As the young Etonian’s face was 
turned to the light, your first impression, on seeing it, would have been 
melancholy but respectful interest—for the face had already lost the 
joyous character of youth—there was a wrinkle between the brows 


2 Vol. i. pp. 65, 66. 
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and the lines that speak of fatigue were already visible under the eyes 
and about the mouth: the complexion was sallow, the lips were pale. 
Years of study had already sown, in the delicate organization, the seeds 
of many an infirmity and many a pain; but if your look had rested 
longer on that countenance, gradually your compassion might have 
given place to some feeling uncasy and sinister—a feeling akin to fear. 
There was in the whole expression so much of cold calm force, that it 
belied the debility of the frame. You saw there the evidence of a mind 
that was cultivated, and you felt that in that cultivation there was 
something formidable. A notable contrast to this countenance, pre- 
maturely worn and eminently intelligent, was the round healthy face of 
Oliver, with slow blue eyes fixed hard on the penetrating orbs of his 
brother, as if trying with might and main to catch from them a gleam 
of that knowledge with which they shone clear and frigid as a star... . 

*** Oh look, Randal, look up,’ cried Oliver, who had again rushed to 
the window; ‘such a pretty grey pony!’ 

“ Randal did look up; nay, he went deliberately to the window, and 
gazed a moment on the high-mettled pony, and the well-dressed, spirited 
rider. In that moment changes passed over Randal’s countenance more 
rapidly than clouds over the sky in a gusty day. Now envy and dis- 
content, with the curled lip and the gloomy scowl; now hope and proud 
self-esteem, with the clearing brow, and the lofty smile; and then all 
again became cold, firm, and close, as he walked back to his books, 
seated himself resolutely, and said half aloud,— 

‘*¢ Well, KNOWLEDGE Is POWER!’” 

“Mrs. Leslie came up in fidget and in fuss; she leant over Randal’s 
shoulder and read the card. Written in pen and ink, with an attempt 
at imitation of printed Roman character, there appeared first ‘Mr. 
Frank Hazerpean;’ but just over these letters, and scribbled hastily 
and less legibly in pencil was— 

*** Dear Leslie,—sorry you are out—come and see us—Do!’ 

“* You will go, Randal?’ said Mrs. Leslie, after a pause. 

***T am not sure.’ 

“** Yes, you can go; you have clothes like a gentleman ; you can go 
any where, not like those children;’ and Mrs, Leslie glanced almost 
spitefully at poor Oliver’s coarse threadbare jacket, and little Juliet’s 
torn frock. 

““* What I have I owe at present to Mr. Egerton, and I should con- 
sult his wishes ; he is not on good terms with these Hazeldeans,’ Then 
turning towards his brother, who looked mortified, he added, with a 
strange sort of haughty kindness, ‘ What I may have hereafter, Oliver, 
I shall owe to myself; and then, if I rise, I will-raise my family.’ 

““* Dear Randal,’ said Mrs, Leslie, fondly kissing him on the fore- 
head, ‘ what a good heart you have!’ 

? ‘No, mother ; my books don’t tell me that it is a good heart that 
gets on in the world: it is a hard head,’ replied Randal, with a rude 


os scornful candour. ‘But I can read no more just now; come out, 
iver,’ 
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** So saying, he slid from his mother’s hand and left the room. 

‘When Oliver joined him, Randal was already on the common; 
and, without seeming to notice his brother, he continued to walk 
quickly and with long strides in profound silence. At length he 
paused under the shade of an old oak, that, too old to be of value save 
for firewood, had escaped the axe. The tree stood on a knoll, and the 
spot commanded a view of the decayed house—the old dilapidated 
church—the dismal, dreary village. | 

‘¢* Oliver,’ said Randal between his teeth, so that his voice had the 
sound of a hiss, ‘ it was under this tree that I first resolved to—’ 

‘* He paused. 

‘¢¢ What, Randal?’ 

‘** Read hard: knowledge is power !’ 

*** But you are so fond of reading.’ 

“*T!’ cried Randal. ‘Do you think, when Wolsey and Thomas 
a Becket became priests they were fond of telling their beads and 
pattering Aves? I fond of reading!’ 

“Oliver stared; the historical allusions were beyond his compre- 
hension. 

“‘* You know,’ continued Randal, ‘ that we Leslies were not always 
the beggarly poor gentlemen we are now. You know that there is a 
man who lives in Grosvenor-square, and is very rich—very. His 
riches come to him from a Leslie; that man is my patron, Oliver, and 
he is very good to me.’ 

“* Randal’s smile was withering as he spoke. ‘Come on,’ he said, 
after a pause—‘ come on.’ Again the walk was quick, and the brothers 
were silent. 

‘They came at length to a little shallow brook, across which some 
large stones had been placed at short intervals, so that the boys walked 
over the ford dryshod. ‘ Will you pull me down that bough, Oliver?’ 
said Randal abruptly, pointing to a tree. Oliver obeyed mechanically ; 
and Randal, stripping the leaves, and snapping off the twigs, left a fork 
at the end; with this he began to remove the stepping-stones. 

‘** What are you about, Randal?’ asked Oliver, wonderingly. 

‘‘* We are on the other side of the brook now; and we shall not 
come back this way. We don’t want the stepping-stones any more |— 
away with them?!’” 


Shortly after this, Mrs. Randal sets out to pay a return visit 
to Frank Hazeldean, but meanwhile dire events had happened at 
the hitherto peaceful village. Some daring hand had wantonly 
offered a gross and grievous insult to that object of the Squire's 
fondest and most anxious care, the Parish Stocks. In fact, since 
the stocks had been repaired every thing had gone wrong, and 
now, by this last insult, the Squire’s temper is roused in earnest, 
and he vows vengeance against the ungrateful villagers. He 


3 Vol. i. pp. 105—109. 
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orders Master Stirn to watch between the services on the follow- 4 

ing Sunday, in the hope of detecting the delinquent. That Sun- i tt 
day afternoon was a remarkable one for Hazeldean; for on it | 


Parson Dale had determined to try and heal the differences ex- a 
isting between the Squire and the parish by preety a * end 4 A 
tical sermon,” and a most admirable sermon he preached, from . 
the text, Bear ye one another's burdens. We must quote the a 








conclusion of it :— F 
‘We have constantly on our lips the simple precept, ‘ Do unto re 
others as you would be done by.’ Why do we fail so often in the g 
practice? Because we neglect to cultivate that sympataHy which Vv 
nature implants as an instinct, and the Saviour exalts as a command. 
If thou wouldst do unto thy neighbour as thon wouldst be done by, 
ponder well how thy neighbour will regard the action thou art about to d 
do tohim. Put thyself into his place. If thou art strong, and he is 
weak, descend from thy strength, and enter into his weakness; lay h 
aside thy burden for the while, and buckle on his own; let thy sight e 
see as through his eyes—thy heart beat as in his bosom. Do this, and 
thou wilt often confess that what had seemed just to thy power will ti 
seem harsh to his weakness. For ‘as a zealous man hath not done his n 
duty, when he calls his brother drunkard and beast,’ even so an ad- k 
ministrator of the law mistakes his object if he writes on the grand 1 
column of society only warnings that irritate the bold, and terrify the a 
timid : and a man will be no more in love with law than with virtue, s 
‘if he be forced to it with rudeness and incivilities.’ If, then, ye 7 
would bear the burden of the lowly, O ye great, feel not only for them, C 
but with! Watch that your pride does not chafe them—your power c 
does not wantonly gall. Your worldly inferior is of the class from C 
which the Apostles were chosen—amidst which the Lord of Creation 
descended from a throne above the seraphs.” ’ 
“The Parson here paused a moment, and his eye glanced towards . 
I 


the pew near the pulpit, where sat the magnate of Hazeldean. The 
Squire was leaning his chin thoughtfully on his hand, his brow in- 
clined downwards, and the natural glow of his complexion much 
heightened. 

“* But’—resumed the Parson softly, without turning to his book, 
and rather as if prompted by the suggestion of the moment— but he 
who has cultivated sympathy commits not these errors, or, if committing 
them, hastens to retract. So natural is sympathy to the good man, 
that he obeys it mechanically when he suffers his heart to be the 
monitor of his conscience. In this sympathy behold the bond between 
rich and poor! By this sympathy, whatever our varying worldly lots, 
they become what they were meant to be—exercises for the virtues 
more peculiar to each; and thus, if in the body each man bear his own 
burden, yet in the fellowship of the soul all have common relief in 
bearing the burdens of each other. 

“** This is the law of Christ—fulfil it, O my flock !’ 
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“ Here the Parson closed his sermon, and the congregation bowed 


their heads *.” 


But, in the mean time, great events. were happening at the 
Parish Stocks. Master Stirn had pounced upon Lenny Fair- 
field, and given him strict injunctions to find out the author of the 
insult which had so excited the Squire’s anger. On this Sunda 
afternoon Randal Leslie had walked over to see Frank Hazel- 
dean, but had got into a scrape on his road. As we wish our 
readers to understand this young gentleman thoroughly, we will 
give his reflections on coming to the hall during afternoon ser- 
vice, and what ensued thereupon. | 


‘* He beheld the evidence of wealth—and the envy of wealth jaun- 
diced his soul. 

‘* Folding his arms on his breast, he stood awhile, looking all around 
him with closed lis and lowering brow ; then he walked slowly on, his 
eyes fixed on the ground, and muttered to himself— 

‘“** The heir to this property is little better than a dunce; and they 
tell me I have talents and learning, and I have taken to my heart the 
maxim, ‘ Knowledge is power.’ And yet, with all my struggles, will 
knowledge ever place me on the same level as that on which this dunce 
is born? I don’t wonder that the poor should hate the rich. But of 
all the poor, who should hate the rich like the pauper gentleman? I 
suppose Audley Egerton means me to come into Parliament, and be a 
Tory like himself. What! keep things as they are! No; for me not 
even Democracy, unless there first come Revolution. I understand the 
cry of a Marat—‘ More blood!’ Marat had lived as a poor man, and 
cultivated science—in the sight of a prince’s palace.’ 

‘‘ He turned sharply round, and glared vindictively on the poor old hall, 
which, though a very comfortable habitation, was certainly no palace ; 
and with his arms still folded on his breast, he walked backward, as if 
not to lose the view, nor the chain of ideas it conjured up. 

‘“** But,’ he continued to soliloquize—‘ but of revolution there is no 
chance. Yet the same wit and will that would thrive in revolutions 
should thrive in this common-place life. Knowledge is power. Well, 
then, shall I have no power to oust this blockhead? Oust him—what 
from? His father’s halls? Well, but if he were dead, who would be 
the heir of Hazeldean? Have I not heard my mother say that I am 
as near in blood to this Squire as any one, if he had nochildren? Oh, 
but the boy’s life is worth ten of mine! Oust him from what? At 
least from the thoughts of his uncle Egerton—an uncle who has never 
even seen him! That, at least, is more feasible. ‘Make my way in 
life,’ sayest thou, Audley Egerton. Ay—and to the fortune thou hast 
robbed from my ancestors. Simulation—simulation, Lord Bacon 
allows simulation. Lord Bacon practised it—and-—’ 
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“ Here the soliloquy came to a sudden end; foras, rapt in his thoughts, 
the boy had continued to walk backwards, he had come to the verge, 
where the lawn slided off into the ditch of the ha-ha; and, just as he 
was fortifying himself by the precept and practice of my Lord Bacon, 
the ground went from under him, and—slap into the ditch went Randal 
Leslie! 

“Tt so happened that the Squire, whose active genius was always at 
some repair or improvement, had been but a few days before widening 
and sloping off the ditch just in that part, so that the earth was fresh 
and damp, and not yet either turfed or flattened down. Thus when 
Randal, recovering his first surprise and shock, rose to his feet, he found 
his clothes covered with mud; while the rudeness of the fall was evinced 
by the fantastic and extraordinary appearance of his hat, which, hollowed 
here, bulging there, and crushed out of all recognition generally, was 
as little like the hat of a decorous hard-reading young gentleman— 
protégé of the dignified Mr. Audley Egerton—as any hat picked out of 


a kennel after some drunken braw! possibly could be *.” 


In this unluckly plight Randal finds his way to the stocks, on 
which presuming to sit, he is taken for a poacher by Lenny, Fair- 
field, and a battle-royal ensues, in which Eton training bears off 
the palm. Poor Lenny, besides being most fearfully thrashed, 
gets put in the stocks by Master Stirn, for presuming to insult a 
young gentleman, a friend of the Squire’s,—a sad finale to his 
gallant defence of the honour of Hazeldean! Lenny’s feelings at 
this occurrence are well described. 


“ Unaffectedly I say it—upon the honour of a gentleman, and the 
reputation of an author, unaffectedly I say it—no words of mine can do 
justice to the sensations experienced by Lenny Fairfield, as he sate alone 
in that place of penance. He felt no more the physical pain of his 
bruises ; the anguish of his mind stifled and overbore all corporeal 
suffering—an anguish as great as the childish breast is capable of hold- 
ing. For first and deepest of all, and earliest felt, was the burning 
sense of injustice. He had, it might be with erring judgment, but with 
all honesty, earnestness, and zeal, executed the commission intrusted to 
him; he had stood forth manfully in discharge of his duty; he had 
fought for it, suffered for it, bled for it. This was his reward! Now, 
in Lenny’s mind there was pre-eminently that quality which distin- 
guishes the Anglo-Saxon race—the sense of justice. It was perhaps 
the strongest principle in his moral constitution ; and the principle had 
never lost its virgin bloom and freshness by any of the minor acts of 
oppression and iniquity which boys of higher birth often suffer from 
harsh parents, or in tyrannical schools. So that it was for the first time 
that that iron entered into his soul, and with it came its attendant feeling 
—the wrathful, galling sense of impotence. He had been wronged, and 
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he had no means to right himself. Then came another sensation, if not 


so deep, yet more smarting and envenomed for the time—shame! He, 
the good boy ofall good boys—he, the pattern of the school, and the 
pride of the parson—he, whom the Squire, in sight of all his contempo- 
raries, had often singled out to slap on the back, and the grand Squire’s 
lady to pat on the head, with a smiling gratulation on his young and 
fair repute—he, who had already learned so dearly to prize the sweets 
of an honourable name—he, to be made, as it were, in the twinkling of 
an eye, a mark for opprobrium, a butt of scorn, a jeer, and a byword! 
The streams of his life were poisoned at the fountain. And then 
came a tenderer thought of his mother! of the shock this would be 
to her—she who had already begun to look up to him as her stay 
and support: he bowed his head, and the tears, long suppressed, rolled 
down. 

‘Then he wrestled and struggled, and strove to wrench his limbs from 
that hateful bondage ;—for he heard steps approaching. And he began 
to picture to himself the arrival of all the villagers from church, the sad 
gaze of the Parson, the bent brow of the Squire, the idle ill-suppressed 
titter of all the boys, jealous of his unspotted character—character of 
which the original whiteness could never, never be restored! He would 
always be the boy who had sate in the stocks! And the words uttered 
by the Squire came back on his soul, like the voice of conscience in the 
ears of some doomed Macbeth. ‘A sad disgrace, Lenny—you'll never 
be in such a quandary.’ ‘ Quandary,’ the word was unfamiliar to him ; 
it must mean something awfully discreditable. The poor boy could 
have prayed for the earth to swallow him °.” 

Lenny is rescued from the stocks by Dr. Riccabocca, an Italian 
refugee, of whom more presently, and immediately hastens home 
perfectly heart-broken. We wish we could extract the capital 
scene in which Riccabocea, or as the Squire calls him, Rickey- 
bockey, wishing to try by experience the nature of the stocks, 
gets fixed in them, and is then found by the whole a on their 
return from Church. The results of “ the battle of the stocks ” 
are highly important to our history. The Squire insists on Lenny’s 
apologizing to Randal, which neither the boy nor his mother will 
hear of for a moment, and the result is that Leonard and his 
mother quit the Squire’s cottage, and settle near the Italian, who 
takes Lenny into his service. We will give the conclusion of the 
‘battle of the stocks : "— 7 


** * Parson!’ cried the Squire, when all this news came upon him, as 
he was walking arm in arm with Mr. Dale to inspect some proposed 
improvement in the Alms-house, ‘ this is all your fault. Why did not 
you go and talk to that brute of a boy, and that dolt of a woman? 
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You've got ‘ soft sawder enough,’ as Frank calls it in his new-fashioned 
slang. 

me As if I had not talked myself hoarse to both !’ said the Parson in 
a tone of reproachful surprise at the accusation. ‘ But it was in vain! 
O Squire, if you had taken my advice about the stocks—quela non 
movere |’ 

“* Bother!’ said the Squire. ‘I suppose I am to be held up as a 
tyrant, a Nero, a Richard the Third, or a Grand Inquisitor, merely for 
having things smart and tidy! Stocks indeed!—your friend Rickey- 
bockey said he was never more comfortable in his life—quite enjoyed 
sitting there. And what did not hurt Rickeybockey’s dignity (a very 
gentlemanlike man he is, when he pleases) ought to be no such great 
matter to Master Leonard Fairfield. But ’tis no use talking! What's 
to be done now? The woman must not starve ; and I’m sure she can’t 
live out of Rickeybockey’s wages to Lenny—(by the way, I hope he 
don’t board the boy upon his and Jackeymo’s leavings: I hear they 
dine upon newts and sticklebacks—faugh !) I'll tell you what, Parson, 
now I think of it—at the back of the cottage which she has taken there 
are some fields of capital land just vacant. Rickeybockey wants to 
have ‘em, and sounded me as to the rent when he was at the Hall. I 
only half promised him the refusal. And he must give up four or five 
acres of the best land round the cottage to the widow—just enough for 
her to manage—and she can keep a dairy. If she want capital, I'll 
lend her some in your name—only don’t tell Stirn ; and as for the rent, 
we'll talk of that when we see how she gets on, thankless obstinate jade 
that she is. You see,’ added the Squire, as if he felt there was some 
apology due for this generosity to an object whom he professed to con- 
sider so ungrateful, ‘her husband was a faithful servant, and so-—I wish 
you would not stand there staring me out of countenance, but go down 
to the woman at once, or Stirn will have let the land to Rickeybockey, 
as sure as a gun. And harkye, Dale, perhaps you can contrive, if the 
woman is so cursedly stiff-backed, not to say the land is mine, or that 
it is any favour I want to do her—or, in short, manage it as you can for 
the best.’ Still even this charitable message failed. The widow knew 
that the land was the Squire’s, and worth a good 3/. an acre. ‘She 
thanked him humbly for that and all favours ; but she could not afford 
to buy cows, and she did not wish to be beholden to any one for her 
living. And Lenny was well off at Mr. Rickeybockey’s, and coming 
on wonderfully in the garden way—and she did not doubt she could 
get some washing ; at all events, her haystack would bring in a good 
bit of money, and she should do nicely, thank their honours.’ 

“Nothing farther could be done in the direct way; but the remark 
about the washing suggested some mode of indirectly benefiting the 
widow. And a little time afterwards, the sole laundress in that imme- 
diate neighbourhood happening to die, a hint from the Squire obtained 
from the landlady of the inn opposite the Casino such custom as she 
had to bestow, which at times was not inconsiderable. And what with 
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Lenny’s wages (whatever that mysterious item might be), the mother 
and son contrived to live without exhibiting any of those physical signs 
of fast and abstinence which Riccabocca and his valet gratuitously 
afforded to the student in animal anatomy '.” 


But now, our readers will say, who is Dr. Riccabocca! Dr. 
Riccabocca is an Italian noble, who, on account of being mixed 
up with some revolutionary proceedings, had taken refuge, with 
Giacomo his servant, in the Casino, a house of Squire Hazel- 
dean’s, where, his property having been confiscated by the Aus- 
trian government, he lives on very slender means. If we mistake 
not, the Doctor is one of the author’s pet characters. Of ad 
and caustic humour—deeply versed in the philosophy of Machiavel, 
which he innocently imagines to be an armour of proof against all 
danger of imposition—a professed woman-hater—a storehouse of 
Italian proverbs, which he is always quoting—concealing under a 
cynical exterior a fund of warm and genuine feeling—Riccabocca 
is a most interesting personage, and is most admirably drawn 
throughout the work. A widower—his whole life saddened on 
account of the supposed unfaithfulness of his wife and the treachery 
of a near kinsman, the Comte di Peschiera—Riccabocca suddenly 
hears that Violante, his only child, is coming from Italy, and he is 
in great difficulty as to how he can best manage for her reception. 
Riccabocca’s feelings on hearing the news are very beautifully 
pourtrayed. That our readers may understand the quotation, we 
must premise that Mrs. Dale and Giacomo are very anxious to 
draw Riccabocea into a marriage with Miss Jemima Hazeldean, 
the Squire’s first cousin; the one, for the sake of her friend, who 
is fast verging on a ‘‘ certain age;” the other, for the sake of that 
friend’s money. We need hardly premise that Riccabocca is a 
Roman Catholic. The quotation is long, but our readers will not 
complain of its length. 


‘The servant saw that something had gone wrong, and, under pre 
tence of syringing the orange-trees, he lingered near his master, and 
peered through the sunny leaves upon Riccabocca’s melancholy brows. 

“The Doctor sighed heavily. Nor did he, as was his wont, after 
some such sigh, mechanically take up that dear comforter, the pipe. 
But though the tobacco-pouch lay by his side on the balustrade, and 
the pipe stood against the wall between his knees, childlike lifting up 
its lips to the customary caress—he heeded neither the one nor the 
other, but laid the letter silently on his lap, and fixed his eyes upon the 

round, 
. ““¢Tt must be bad news indeed!’ thought Jackeymo, and desisted 
from his work. Approaching his master, he took up the pipe and the 
tobacco-pouch, and filled the bowl slowly, glancing all the while towards 
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that dark musing face on which, when abandoned by the expression of 
intellectual vivacity or the exquisite smile of Italian courtesy, the deep 
downward lines revealed the characters of sorrow. Jackeymo did not 
venture to speak; but the continued silence of his master disturbed 
him much. He laid that peculiar tinder which your smokers use upon 
the steel, and struck the spark—still not a word, nor did Riccabocca 
stretch forth his hand. 

‘©*T never knew him in this taking before,’ thought Jackeymo; and 
delicately he insinuated the neck of the pipe into the nerveless fingers 
of the hand that lay supine on those quiet knees. The pipe fell to the 
ground. 

 Jackeymo crossed hi 
sake with great fervour. 

‘The Doctor rose slowly, and as if with effort; he walked once or 
twice to and fro the terrace; and then he halted abruptly, and said— 

“* Friend !’ 

“* Blessed Monsignore San Giacomo, I knew thou wouldst hear me!’ 
cried the servant; and he raised his master’s hand to bis lips, then ab- 
ruptly turned away and wiped his eyes. 

‘“‘* Friend,’ repeated Riccabocca, and this time with a tremulous 
emphasis, and in the softest tone of a voice never wholly without the 
music of the sweet South, ‘I would talk to thee of my child.’ 

* . * * * 

*¢¢ And with a word,’ said Jackeymo resolutely, ‘the Padrone might 
secure to his child all that he needs, to save her from the sepulchre of a 
convent ; and ere the autumn leaves fall, she might be sitting on his 
knee. Padrone, do not think that you can conceal from me the truth 
that you love your child better than all things in the world—now the 
Patria is as dead to you as the dust of your fathers—and your heart- 
strings would crack with the effort to tear her from them, and consign 
her to aconvent. Padrone, never again to hear her voice—never again 
to see her face! Those little arms that twined round your neck that 
dark night, when we fled fast for life and freedom, and you said, as you 
felt their clasp, ‘ Friend, all is not yet lost.’ 

‘**Giacomo !’ exclaimed the father reproachfully, and his voice 
seemed to choke him, Riccabocca turned away, and walked restlessly 
to and fro the terrace ; then, lifting his arms with a wild gesture as he 
stil] continued his long irregular strides, he muttered, ‘ Yes, heaven is 
my witness that I could have borne reverse and banishment without a 
murmur, had I permitted myself that young partner in exile and pri- 
vation. Heaven is my witness that, if I hesitate now, it is because I 
would not listen to my own selfish heart. Yet never, never to see her 
again—my child. And it was but as the infant that I beheld her! O 
friend, friend— (and, stopping short with a burst of uncontrollable 
emotion, he bowed his head upon his servant’s shoulder); ‘ thou know- 
est what I have endured and suffered at my hearth, as in my country ; 
the wrong, the perfidy, the— the—’ His voice again failed him; he 
clung to his servant’s breast, and his whole frame shook. 


mself, and began praying to his sainted name- 
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“** But your child, the innocent one—think now only of her!’ faltered 
Giacomo, struggling with his own sobs. 

‘** True, only of her,’ replied the exile, raising his face—‘ only of 
her. Put aside thy thoughts for thyself, friend—counsel me. If I 
were to send for Violante, and if, transplanted to these keen airs, she 
drooped and died—look, look—the priest says that she needs such 
tender care; or if I myself were summoned from the world, to leave 
her in it alone, friendless, homeless, breadless perhaps, at the age of 
woman’s sharpest trial against temptation, would she not live to mourn 
the cruel egotism that closed on her infant innocence the gates of the 
House of God ?’ 

*‘ Jackeymo was appalled by this appeal; and indeed Riccabocca 
had never before thus reverently spoken of the cloister. In his hours 
of philosophy, he was wont to sneer at monks and nuns, priesthood 
and superstition. But now, in that hour of emotion, the Old Religion 
reclaimed her empire ; and the sceptical world-wise man, thinking only 


of his child, spoke and felt with a child’s simple faith °. 


The result of course is that, for the sake of his child, Ricca- 
bocca proposes to, and is accepted by the fair Jemima, and the 
Squire takes the opportunity of Jemima’s marriage to take down 
the stocks, and in a capital speech, makes his peace with the 
villagers. Here is the conclusion of it :— 


‘** Friends and neighbours,’ said the Squire when silence was restored, 
and lifting the horn of ale, ‘I have the pleasure to inform you that I 
have ordered the stocks to be taken down, and made into a bench for 
the chimney-nook of our old friend Gaffer Solomons yonder. But 
mind me, lads, if ever you make the parish regret the loss of the 
stocks, and the overseers come to me with long faces and say, ‘ the 
stocks must be rebuilded,’ why—’ Here from all the youth of the 
village rose so deprecating a clamour, that the Squire would have been 
the most bungling orator in the world if he had said a word further on 
the subject. He elevated the horn over his head—‘ Why, that’s my 
old Hazeldean again! Health and long life to you all !’ 

“The Tinker had sneaked out of the assembly, and did not show his 
face in the village for the next six months. And as to those poisonous 
tracts, in spite of their salubrious labels, ‘the Poor Man’s Friend,’ or 
‘the Rights of Labour,’ you could no more have found one of them 
lurking in the drawers of the kitchen-dressers in Hazeldean, than you 
would have found the deadly nightshade on the flower-stands in the 
drawing-room of the Hall. As for the revolutionary beer-house, there 
was no need to apply to the magistrates to shut it up—it shut itself up 
before the week was out. 

‘‘O young head of the great House of Hapsburg, what a Hazeldean 
you might have made of Hungary!—What a ‘ Moriamur pro rege 
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nostro’ would have rung in your infant reign,—if you had made such a 
speech as the Squire’s !” 


But we must now return to Lenny Fairfield. We are sorry to 
say that Lenny seems in a fair way of being spoiled. Riccabocea, 
seeing in him much indication of genius, had incautiously sup- 

lied him with material for cultivating the intellect, but not the 
heart ; and Lenny begins to ask himself, “Am I born to dig 
a potato ground ?” a very dangerous question for one in his posi- 
tion to ask in such a spirit. On the arrival of Violante, Ricca- 
bocea’s daughter, Lenny is left much to himself, and he then 
falls into the habit of reading pernicious tracts on the “rights of 
man,” &¢. &c., which are supplied him by an incendiary travelling 
tinker, one Mr. Sprott. Just at this time little Violante, igno- 
rantly committing a trifling depredation in his garden, is reproved 
by Lenny, and he in return gets soundly rated by Giacomo. The 
result is beautifully told :— 


“Lenny walked away. He had been called ‘the scum of the 
earth’ by a foreigner too! He had again been ill-treated for doing 
what he conceived his duty. He was again feeling the distinction 
between rich and poor, and he now fancied that that distinction in- 
volved deadly warfare, for he had read from beginning to end those 
two damnable tracts which the Tinker had presented to him. But in 
the midst of all the angry disturbance of his mind, he felt the soft touch 
of the infant’s hand, the soothing influence of her conciliating words, 
and he was half ashamed that he had spoken so roughly to a child. 

“Still, not trusting himself to speak, he walked away and sat down 
at a distance. ‘I don’t see,’ thought he, ‘why there should be rich 
and poor, master and servant.’ Lenny, be it remembered, had not 
heard the Parson’s Political Sermon. 

‘*An hour after, having composed himself, Lenny returned to his 
work. Jackeymo was no longer in the garden: he had gone to the 
fields ; but Riccabocca was standing by the celery-bed, and holding the 
red silk umbrella over Violante as she sat on the ground looking up at 
her father with those eyes already so full of intelligence, and love, and 
soul, 

“*Lenny,’ said Riccabocca, ‘my young lady has been telling me 
that she has been very naughty, and Giacomo very unjust to you. 
Forgive them both.’ 

‘* Lenny’s sullenness melted in an instant: the reminiscence of tracts 
Nos. 1 and 2— 


‘ Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Left not a rack behind.’ 


He raised eyes, swimming with all his native goodness, towards the 
wise man, and dropped them gratefully on the face of the infant peace- 
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maker. Then he turned away his head and fairly wept. The Parson 
was right: ‘O ye poor, have charity for the rich; O ye rich, respect 


the poor’. 


After this Violante and Leonard become firm friends, and Mr. 
Sprott’s influence is proportionably diminished. Lenny’s genius 
now turns principally towards mechanical science, and the Tinker’s 
pestilential tracts are passed by as of little or no value. And 
here we must give a specimen, not of the story, but of the author. 
We spoke at the outset, of the high moral tone which pervades 
“My Novel.” Let our readers carefully peruse the following 
remarks upon the influence for good and evil, of the diffusion of 


cheap literature :— 


‘Noble and generous spirits are ye, who, with small care for fame, 
and little reward from pelf, have opened to the intellects of the poor 
the portals of wisdom! I honour and revere ye; only do not think ye 
have done all that is needful. Consider, I pray ye, whether so good a 
choice from the Tinker’s bag would have been made by a boy whom 
religion had not scared from the Pestilent, and genius had not led to the 
Self-improving. And Lenny did not wholly escape from the mephitic 
portions of the motley elements from which his awakening mind drew 
its nurture. Think not it was all pure oxygen that the panting lip 
drew in. No; there were still those inflammatory tracts. Political I 
do not like to call them, for politics means the art of government, and 
the tracts I speak of assailed all government which mankind has hitherto 
recognized. Sad rubbish, perhaps, were such tracts to you, O sound 
thinker, in your easy-chair! Or to you, practised statesman, at your 
post on the Treasury Bench—to you, calm dignitary of a learned 
Church—or to you, my lord judge, who may often have sent from your 
bar to the dire Orcus of Norfolk’s Isle the ghosts of men whom that 
rubbish, falling simultaneously on the bumps of acquisitiveness and 
combativeness, hath untimely slain. Sad rubbish to you! But seems 
it such rubbish to the poor man, to whom it promises a paradise on the 
easy terms of upsetting a world? For ye see, these ‘Appeals to 
Operatives’ represent that same world-upsetting as the simplest thing 
imaginable—a sort of two-and-two-make-four proposition. The poor 
have only got to set their strong hands to the axle, and heave-a-hoy! 
and hurrah for the topsy-turvy! Then, just to put a little whole- 
some rage into the heave-a-hoy! it is so facile to accompany the 
eloquence of ‘Appeals’ with a kind of stir-the-bile-up statistics— 
‘ Abuses of the Aristocracy ’—‘ Jobs of the Priesthood ’—‘ Expenses of 
Army kept up for Peers’ younger sons’—‘ Wars contracted for the 
villanous purpose of raising the rents of the landowners ’—all arithme- 
tically dished up, and seasoned with tales of every gentleman who has 
committed a misdeed, every clergyman who has dishonoured his cloth ; 
as if such instances were fair specimens of average gentlemen and 
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ministers of religion! All this, passionately advanced, (and observe, 
never answered, for that literature admits no controversialists, and the 
writer has it all his own way,) may be rubbish; but it is out of such 
rubbish that operatives build barricades for attack, and legislators 
prisons for defence. 

“ Our poor friend Lenny drew plenty of this stuff from the Tinker’s 
bag. He thought it very clever and very eloquent: and he supposed 
the statistics were as true as mathematical demonstrations. 

‘A famous knowledge-diffuser is looking over my shoulder, and 
tells me, ‘Increase education, and cheapen good books, and all this 
rubbish will disappear!’ Sir, I don’t believe a word of it. If you 
printed Ricardo and Adam Smith at a farthing a volume, I still believe 
that they would be as little read by the operatives as they are now-a- 
days by a very large proportion of highly cultivated men. I still 
believe that, while the press works, attacks on the rich, and propositions 
for heave-a-hoys, will always form a popular portion of the Literature 
of Labour. There’s Lenny Fairfield reading a treatise on hydraulics, 
and constructing a model for a fountain into the bargain; but that does 
not prevent his acquiescence in any proposition for getting rid of a 
National Debt, which he certainly never agreed to pay, and which he is 
told makes sugar and tea so shamefully dear. No. I teli you what does 
a little counteract those eloquent incentives to break his own head 
against the strong walls of the Social System—it is, that he has two 
eyes in that head, which are not always employed in reading. And, 
having been told in print that masters are tyrants, parsons hypocrites 
or drones in the hive, and landowners vampires and bloodsuckers, he 
looks out into the little world around him, and, first, he is compelled to 
acknowledge that his master is not a tyrant (perhaps because he is a 
foreigner and a philosopher, and, for what I and Lenny know, a repub- 
lican). But then Parson Dale, though High Church to the marrow, is 
neither hypocrite nor drone. He has a very good living, it is true— 
much better than he ought to have, according to the ‘ political’ opinions 
of those tracts ; but Lenny is obliged to confess that, if Parson Dale 
were a penny the poorer, he would do a penny-worth’s less good; and, 
comparing one parish with another, such as Rood Hall and Hazeldean, 
he is dimly aware that there is no greater civiLizer than a parson 
tolerably well off. Then, too, Squire Hazeldean, though as arrant a 
Tory as ever stood upon shoe-leather, is certainly not a vampire nor 
bloodsucker. He does not feed on the public; a great many of the 
public feed upon him: and, therefore, his practical experience a little 
staggers and perplexes Lenny Fairfield as to the gospel accuracy of his 
theoretical dogmas. Masters, parsons, and landowners ! having, at the 
risk of all popularity, just given a coup de patte to certain sages ex- 
tremely the fashion at present, I am not going to let you off without 
an admonitory flea in the ear. Don’t suppose that any mere scribbling 
and typework will suffice to answer the scribbling and typework set at 
work to demolish you—write down that rubbish you can’t—live it down 
you may. Ifyou are rich, like Squire Hazeldean, do good with your 
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money ; if you are poor, like Signor Riccabocca, do good with your 
kindness. 

‘See! there is Lenny now receiving his week’s wages ; and though 
Lenny knows that he can get higher wages in the very next parish, his 
blue eyes are sparkling with gratitude, not at the chink of the money, 
but at the poor exile’s friendly talk on things apart from all service ; 
while Violante is descending the steps from the terrace, charged by her 
mother-in-law with a little basket of sago, and suchlike delicacies, for 
Mrs. Fairfield, who has been ailing the last few days. 

‘“* Lenny will see the Tinker as he goes home, and he will buy a most 
Demosthenean ‘ Appeal’—a tract of tracts, upon the ‘ Propriety of 
Strikes,’ and the Avarice of Masters. But, somehow or other, I think 
a few words from Signor Riccabocca, that did not cost the Signor a 
farthing, and the sight of his mother’s smile at the contents of the 
basket, which cost very little, will serve to neutralize the effects of that 
‘ Appeal,’ much more efficaciously than the best article a Brougham or 
a Mill could write on the subject ’.” 


Long as was this extract, we here give another, for the pur- 
pose of showing how Dr. Riccabocca effectually counteracted the 
influence of Mr. Sprott. Lenny had been admiring a translation 
of Condorcet’s Progress of Man, and another of Rousseau’s Social 
Contract. Riccabocca thus discourses on the subject of these 
productions. 


** Leonard bit his lip. 

‘** * My dear boy,’ cried Riccabocca kindly, ‘ the only thing sure and 
tangible to which these writers would lead you, lies at the first step, 
and that is what is commonly called a Revolution. Now I know what 
that iss I have gone, not indeed through a revolution, but an attempt 
at one.’ 

‘* Leonard raised his eyes towards his master with a look of profound 
respect, and great curiosity. 

“* * Yes,’ added Riccabocca, and the face on which the boy gazed ex- 
changed its usual grotesque and sardonic expression for one animated, 
noble, and heroic. ‘ Yes, not a revolution for chimeras, but for that 
cause which the coldest allow to be good, and which, when successful, 
all time approves as divine—the redemption of our native soil from the 
rule of the foreigner! I have shared in such an attempt. And,’ conti- 
nued the Italian mournfully, ‘ recalling now all the evil passions it 
arouses, all the ties it dissolves, all the blood that it commands to flow, 
all the healthful industry it arrests, all the madmen that it arms, all the 
victims that it dupes, I question whether one man really honest, pure, 
and humane, who has once gone through such an ordeal, would ever 
hazard it again, unless he was assured that the victory was certain— 
ay, and the object for which he fights not to be wrested from his hands 
amidst the uproar of the elements that the battle has released.’ 


2 Vol. i. pp. 295—298. 
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“ The Italian paused, shaded his brow with his hand, and remained 
long silent. Then, gradually resuming his ordinary tone, he conti- 
nued— 

“ «Revolutions that have no definite objects made clear by the posi- 
tive experience of history; revolutions, in a word, that aim less at sub- 
stituting one law or one dynasty for another, than at changing the 
whole scheme of society, have been little attempted by real statesmen. 
Even Lycurgus is proved to be a myth who never existed. They are 
the suggestions of philosophers who lived apart from the actual world, 
and whose opinions (though generally they were very benevolent, good 
sort of men, and wrote in an elegant poetical style) one would no more 
take on a plain matter of life, than one would look upon Virgil’s 
Eclogues as a faithful picture of the ordinary pains and pleasures of 
the peasants who tend our sheep. Read them as you would read 
poets, and they are delightful. But attempt to shape the world ac- 
cording to the poetry—and fit yourself fora madhouse. The farther 
off the age is from the realization of such projects, the more these poor 
philosophers have indulged them. Thus, it was amidst the saddest 
corruption of court manners that it became the fashion in Paris to sit 
for one’s picture, with a crook in one’s hand, as Alexis or Daphne. 
Just as liberty was fast dying out of Greece, and the successors of 
Alexander were founding their monarchies, and Rome was growing up 
to crush in its iron grasp all states save its own, Plato withdraws his 
eyes from the world, to open them in his dreamy Atlantis. Just in 
the grimmest period of English history, with the axe hanging over his 
head, Sir Thomas More gives you his Utopia. Just when the world is 
to be the theatre of a new Sesostris, the dreamers of France tell you 
that the age is too enlightened for war, that man is henceforth to be 
governed by pure reason, and Jive in a paradise. Very pretty reading 
all this to a man like me, Lenny, who can admire and smile at it. But 
to you, to the man who has to work for his living, to the man who 
thinks it would be so much more pleasant to live at his ease in a 
phalanstere than to work eight or ten hours a day; to the man of 
talent and action and industry, whose future is invested in that tran- 
quillity and order of a state, in which talent and action and industry 
are a certain capital;—why, Messrs. Coutts the great bankers had 
better encourage a theory to upset the system of banking! Whatever 
disturbs society, yea, even by a causeless panic, much more by an 
actual struggle, falls first upon the market of labour, and thence affects 
prejudicially every department of intelligence. In such times the arts 
are arrested; literature is neglected; people are too busy to read any 
thing save appeals to their passions. And capital, shaken in its sense 
of security, no longer ventures boldly through the land, calling forth all 
the energies of toil and enterprise, and extending to every workman his 
reward. Now, Lenny, take this piece of advice. You are young, clever, 
and aspiring: men rarely succeed in changing the world; but a man 
seldom fails of success if he lets the world alone, and resolves to make 
the best of it. You are in the midst of the great crisis of your life; it 
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is the struggle between the new desires knowledge excites, and that 
sense of poverty, which those desires convert either into hope and 
emulation, or into envy and despair. I grant that it is an up-hill work 
that lies before you; but don’t you think it is always easier to climb a 
mountain than it is to level it? These books call on you to level the 
mountain ; and that mountain is the property of other people, sub- 
divided amongst a great many proprietors, and protected by law. At 
the first stroke of the pick-axe, it is ten to one but what you are taken 
up for a trespass. But the path up the mountain is a right of way un- 
contested. You may be safe at the summit, before (even if the owners 
are fools enough to let you) you could have levelled a yard. Cospetto!’ 
quoth the Doctor, ‘it is more than two thousand years ago since poor 
Plato began to level it, and the mountain is as high as ever!’ 

‘*‘ Thus saying, Riccabocca came to the end of his pipe, and, stalking 
thoughtfully away, he left Leonard Fairfield trying to extract light 


from the smoke °*.” 


But we must hasten on, or we shall never get our readers to 
the end of ‘‘ My Novel,” —T we are not yet out of the first 
volume. We must pass rapidly over the discovery by Lenny of 
some manuscript poetry, written in a beautiful female hand, found 
among some papers of his deceased father Mark Fairfield, a vil- 
lage poet. ‘These verses are signed * L.,” and written, according 
to his mother’s account, by her sister Leonora, or, as she calls 
her, Nora, who had been adopted by her godmother Lady Lans- 
mere, and highly educated, but had died many years before. The 
subject of her death is mysteriously painful to Lenny’s mother, 
and she will not answer Lenny’s inquiries. But the discovery of 
this poetry brings out Lenny’s latent poetical genius, and deter- 
mines the future course of his life. By the influence of Mr. Dale, 
Mrs. Avenel of Lansmere, Lenny’s grandmother, agrees to re- 
ceive him, though, for some unexplained reason, very reluctantly ; 
and subsequently Lenny is adopted by his uncle, Richard, or 
rather Dick, Avenel, who, having made an immense fortune in 
America, has settled down as a manufacturer, with the deter- 
mination to go very rapidly ‘‘ a-head” in the borough of Screws- 
town. Dick Avenel’s character, with his vulgar insolence,—his 
undaunted energy,—his hatred of the aristocracy, till he finds a 
place among them,—his ardour for ‘* competition,” till it leads to 
the destruction of his monopoly at Screwstown, is most admirably 
described. He takes a great fancy to Leonard, and offers to pay 
half his college expenses, as that 1s the life Mr. Dale desires for 
him. Before Lenny goes to Mrs. Avenel’s, we must give one 
more scene between him, Mr. Dale, and Riccabocca. Lenny has 
written a prize essay for a Mechanics’ Institute, on the thesis 
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“ Knowledge is power.” Mr. Dale eloquently strikes at the very 
root of the assumption on which Lenny’s essay 1s based. But let 
us give the portrait of the village genius. 


“ The young peasant remained standing modestly, and in his air and 
mien there was something that touched the heart while it pleased the 
eye. He was no longer the timid boy who had shrunk from the frown 
of Mr. Stirn, nor that rude personation of simple physical strength, 
roused to undisciplined bravery, which had received its downfall on the 
village-green of Hazeldean. ‘The power of thought was on his brow— 
somewhat unquiet still, but mild and earnest. The features had attained 
that refinement which is often attributed to race, but comes, in truth, 
from elegance of idea, whether caught from our parents or learned from 
books. In his rich brown hair, thrown carelessly from his temples, and 
curling almost to the shoulders—in his large blue eye, which was deep- 
ened to the hue of the violet by the long dark lash—in that firmness of 
lip, which comes from the grapple with difficulties, there was consider- 
able beauty, but no longer the beauty of the mere peasant. And yet 
there was still about the whole countenance that expression of goodness 
and purity which a painter would give to his ideal of the peasant lover 
—such as Tasso would have placed in the Aminta, or Fletcher have 
admitted to the side of the Faithful Shepherdess ‘.” 


We can only quote the conclusion of the very admirably 
written dialogue which ensues. The Parson is arguing against 
the acquisition of knowledge merely for the sake of the real or 
fancied power it brings with it, and then shows the true object 
towards the attainment of which knowledge should direct its 
efforts. 


“*Riccaspocca—‘ And that which Plato and Zeno, Pythagoras and 
Socrates, could not do, was done by men whose ignorance would have 
been a by-word in the schools of the Greek. The gods of the vulgar 
were dethroned ; the face of the world was changed! This thought 
may make us allow, indeed, that there are agencies more powerful than 
mere knowledge, and ask, after all, what is the mission which know- 
ledge should achieve ?’ 

‘‘Parson—‘ The Sacred Book tells us even that; for after esta- 
blishing the truth that, for the multitude, knowledge is not essential to 
happiness and good, it accords still to knowledge its sublime part in the 
revelation prepared and announced. When an instrument of more 
than ordinary intelligence was required for a purpose divine—when the 
Gospel, recorded by the simple, was to be explained by the acute, en- 
forced by the energetic, carried home to the doubts of the Gentile—the 
Supreme Will joined to the zeal of the earlier apostles the learning and 
genius of St. Paul—not holier than the others—calling himself the 
least, yet labouring more abundantly than them all—making himself 
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all things unto all men, so that some might be saved. The ignorant 
may be saved no less surely than the wise; but here comes the wise 
man who helps to save! And how the fulness and animation of this 
grand Presence, of this indomitable Energy, seem to vivify the toil, and 
to speed the work !—‘ In journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils 
of robbers, in perils of mine own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in 
perils amongst false brethren.’ Behold, my son! does not Heaven 
here seem to reveal the true type of Knowledge—a sleepless activity, a 
pervading agency, a dauntless heroism, an all-supporting faith ‘—a 
power—a power indeed—a power apart from the aggrandizement of 
self—a power that brings to him who owns and transmits it but ‘ wea- 
riness and painfulness; in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold and nakedness’—but a power distinct from the 
mere circumstance of the man, rushing from him as rays from a sun ;— 
borne through the air, and clothing it with light—piercing under earth, 
and calling forth the harvest! Worship not knowledge—worship not 
the sun, O my child! Let the sun but proclaim the Creator; let the 
knowledge but illumine the worship!’ 

‘**The good man, overcome by his own earnestness, paused ; his head 
drooped on the young student’s breast, and all three were long silent’.” 


And so Lenny goes to seek his fortune. One extract we must 

ive, that we may exercise the reader's sagacity as to the cause 

of Mrs. Avenel’s evident perturbation at the sight of her grand- 
son, and yet evident fondness for him. 


‘* Mrs. Avenel spoke little, but she eyed Leonard askant, as it were, 
from time to time; and after each glance the nerves of the poor severe 
face twitched again. 

** A little after nine o’clock, Mrs. Avenel lighted a candle, and placing 
it in Leonard’s hand, said, ‘ You must be tired—you know your own 
room now. Good night.’ 

** Leonard took the light, and, as was his wont with his mother, 
kissed Mrs. Avenel on the cheek. Then he took John’s hand and 
kissed him too. The old man was half asleep, and murmured dreamily, 
‘ That’s Nora.’ | | 

‘* Leonard had retired to his room about half an hour, when Richard 
Avenel entered the house softly, and joined his parents. 

** Well, mother ?’ said he. 

*** Well, Richard—you have seen him ?’ 

*** And like him. Do you know he has a great look of poor Nora? 
-—more like her than Jane.’ 

‘** Yes; he is handsomer than Jane ever was, but more like your 
father than any one. John was so comely. You take to the boy, then?’ 

‘* Ay, that Ido. Just tell him in the morning that he is to go with 
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a gentleman who will be his friend, and don’t say more. The chaise 
shall be at the door after breakfast. Let him get into it: I shall wait 
for him out of the town. What's the room you give him ?’ 

“*The room you would not take.’ 

“The room in which Nora slept? Ohno! I could not have slept 
a wink there. What a charm there was in that girl—how we all loved 
her! But she was too beautiful and good for us—too good to live !’ 

“None of us are too good,’ said Mrs. Avenel with great austerity, 
‘and I beg you will not talk in that way. Good night—I must get 
your poor father to bed.’ 

“When Leonard opened his eyes the next morning, they rested on 
the face of Mrs. Avenel, which was bending over his pillow. But it 
was long before he could recognize that countenance, so changed was 
its expression—so tender, so motherlike. Nay, the face of his own 
mother had never seemed to him so soft with a mother’s passion. 

“©¢ Ah!’ he murmured, half rising and flinging his young arms round 
her neck. Mrs. Avenel, this time taken by surprise, warmly returned 
the embrace: she clasped him to her breast, she kissed him again and 
again. At length with a quick start she escaped, and walked up and 
down the room, pressing her hands tightly together. When she halted, 
her face had recovered its usual severity and cold precision °.” 


Leonard and his uncle Richard do not at first get on very well 
together, but subsequently the nephew becomes so useful, that 
Dick Avenel determines to place him in his own office instead of 
sending him to college, a proposition sufficiently distasteful to 
Lenny, but which gratitude towards his uncle will not allow him 
to decline. However, he is rescued from a life so unsuited to 
him by a very summary procedure, of which we must give a brief 
account. Dick Avenel, as we said before, though pretending to 
despise the aristocracy, is really one of the most thorough “ tuft- 
hunters.” He exacts from Lenny a promise that he will not, till 
he gives him permission, acquaint his mother with his good for- 
tune, the real truth being that Master Dick has a great horror 
of “poor relations.” Being desirous of acquiring “a stake in the 
country,” Richard Avenel decides upon giving a grand déjeiiné 
dansant, with the especial object of securing the favour of a 
certain Hon. Mrs. M‘Catchley, who, as Mrs. Richard Avenel, 
may procure him that entrée of the fashionable world, for which 
he so eagerly longs. Accordingly all the world are invited to the 
déjetiné dansant. But, by an unlucky stroke of fortune, just as 
the merriment is at its height, who should appear on the scene 
but good Mrs. Fairfield. Having heard from the malicious 
Mr. Sprott, the before-named travelling tinker, of Lenny’s 
abode, and fearing that he was to be entirely taken from her, she 
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at once set off for Richard’s house. But the scene which ensues 
must be given in the author’s own words :— 


*‘And then! Ah then! moment so meet for the sweet question of 
questions, place so appropriate for the delicate, bashful, murmured 
popping thereof!—suddenly from the sward before, from the groups 
beyond, there floated to the ears of Richard Avenel an indescribable 
mingled ominous sound—a sound as of a general titter—a horrid, 
malignant, but low cacchination. And Mrs, M‘Catchley, stretching 
forth her parasol, exclaimed, ‘ Dear me, Mr. Avenel, what can they be 
all crowding there for?’ 

‘There are certain sounds and certain sights—the one indistinct, the 
other vaguely conjecturable—which, nevertheless, we know, by an 
instinct, bode some diabolical agency at work in our affairs. And if 
any man gives an entertainment, and hears afar a general ill-suppressed 
derisive titter, and sees all his guests hurrying towards one spot, I defy 
him to remain unmoved and uninquisitive. I defy him still more to 
take that precise occasion (however much he may have before designed 
it) to drop gracefully on his right knee before the handsomest Mrs. 
M‘Catchley in the universe, and—pop the question! Richard Avenel 
blurted out something very like an oath; and, half guessing that some- 
thing must have happened that it would not be pleasing to bring 
immediately under the notice of Mrs. M‘Catchley, he said hastily— 
‘Excuse me. _1’ll just go and see what is the matter—pray, stay till I 
come back.’ With that he sprang forward ; in a minute he was in the 
midst of the group, that parted aside with the most obliging compla- 
cency to make way for him. 

‘** But what’s the matter?’ he asked impatiently, yet fearfully. 
Not a voice answered. He strode on, and beheld his nephew in the 
arms of a woman! 

‘** God bless my soul!’ said Richard Avenel. 

* And such a woman ! 

“She had on a cotton gown—very neat, I dare say—for an under 
housemaid: and such thick shoes! She had on a little black straw 
bonnet; and a kerchief, that might have cost tenpence, pinned across 
her waist instead of a shawl; and she looked altogether—respectable, 
no doubt, but exceedingly dusty! And she was hanging upon 
Leonard’s neck, and scolding, and caressing, and crying very loud. 
‘God bless my soul!’ said Mr, Richard Avenel. 

‘“‘And as he uttered that innocent self-benediction, the woman 
hastily turned round, and, darting from Leonard, threw herself right 
upon Richard Avenel—burying under her embrace blue coat, moss- 
rose, white waistcoast and all—with a vehement sob and a loud ex- 
clamation ! 

““¢ Oh! brother Dick !—dear, dear brother Dick ! and I lives to see 
thee agin!’ And then came two such kisses—you might have heard 
them a mile off! The situation of brother Dick was appalling; and 
the crowd, that had before only tittered politely, could not now resist 
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the effect of this sudden embrace. There was a general explosion !—- 
It was a roar! That roar would have killed a weak man; but it 
sounded to the strong heart of Richard Avenel like the defiance of a 
foe, and it plucked forth in an instant from all conventional let and 
barrier the native spirit of the Anglo-Saxon. 

“He lifted abruptly his handsome masculine head, and looked 
round the ring of his ill-bred visitors with a haughty stare of rebuke 
and surprise. 

* Ladies and gentlemen,’ then said he very coolly, ‘I don’t see 
what there is to laugh at! A brother and sister meet after many 
years’ separation, and the sister cries, poor thing. For my part, I 
think it very natural that she should cry; but not that you should 
laugh!’ In an instant the whole shame was removed from Richard 
Avenel, and rested in full weight upon the bystanders. It is impos- 
sible to say how foolish and sheepish they all looked, nor how slink- 
ingly each tried to creep off. 

‘Richard Avenel seized his advantage with the promptitude of a 
man who had got on in America, and was therefore accustomed to 
make the best of things. He drew Mrs. Fairfield’s arm in his, and led 
her into the house ; but when he had got her safe into his parlour— 
Leonard following all the time—and the door was closed upon those 
three, then Richard Avenel’s ire burst forth. 

‘*¢ You impudent, ungrateful, audacious—drab !’ 

“Yes, drab was the word. I am shocked to say it, but the duties of 
a historian are stern: and the word mwas drab ’.” 


Of course a violent quarrel ensues. Dick, half frantic, locks 
Lenny and his mother into a room on the ground-floor, and 
hastens back to his guests. By an audacious manceuvre, assisted 
by Mrs. M‘Catchley, he turns the tide, gains credit for an 
eminent amount of brotherly affection ! and secures the promise 
of the lady’s hand. But on his return to his house, he finds that 
the prisoners have escaped through the window, and are fairly 
gone. Disgusted with his uncle’s treatment of his poor mother, 
Lenny determines to break off the connexion, and seek his for- 
tune in the great City as a literary adventurer. Here is the 
parting of Lenny and his mother :— 


*** Listen to me, my dear mother,’ said Leonard the next morning, 
as, with his knapsack on his shoulder and Mrs. Fairfield on his arm, he 
walked along the high-road; ‘I do assure you, from my heart, that I 
do not regret the loss of favours which I see plainly would have crushed 
out of me the very sense of independence. But do not fear for me; I 
have education and energy—lI shall do well for myself, trust me. No, 
I cannot, it is true, go back to our cottage—I cannot be a gardener 
again. Don’t ask me—I should be discontented, miserable. But I 
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will go up to London! That’s the place to make a fortune and a 
name: I will make both. O yes, trust me, I will. You shall soon be 
proud of your Leonard; and then we will always live together— 
always! Don’t cry.’... 

‘“‘ Thus talking, they gained the inn where the three roads met, and 
from which a coach went direct to the Casino. And here, without 
entering the inn, they sate on the green sward by the hedgerow, wait- 
ing the arrival of the coach. Mrs. Fairfield was much subdued in 
spirits, and there was evidently on her mind something uneasy—some 
struggle with her conscience. She not only upbraided herself for her 
rash visit, but she kept talking of her dead Mark. And what would he 
say of her, if he could see her in heaven ? 

‘*¢* Tt was so selfish in me, Lenny.’ 

*** Pooh, pooh! Has not a mother a right to her child?’ 

“© * Ay, ay, ay!’ cried Mrs. Fairfield. ‘Ido love you as a child— 
my own child. But if I was not your mother, after all, Lenny, and 
cost you all this—oh, what would you say of me then?’ 

‘** Not my own mother!’ said Leonard, laughing, as he kissed her. 
‘ Well, I don’t know what I should say then differently from what I say 
now—that you, who brought me up, and nursed and cherished me, had 
a right to my home and my heart, wherever I was.’ 

‘** Bless thee!’ cried Mrs. Fairfield, as she pressed him to her heart. 
‘ But it weighs here—it weighs,’ she said, starting up. 

** At that instant the coach appeared, and Leonard ran forward to 
inquire if there was an outside place. Then there was a short bustle 
while the horses were being changed; and Mrs. Fairfield was lifted up 
to the roof of the vehicle. So all farther private conversation between 
her and Leonard ceased. But as the coach whirled away, and she 
waved her hand to the boy, who stood on the road-side gazing after her, 
she still murmured—‘ It weighs here—it weighs *!’” 

And so “ genius” sets out on its travels in search of fame and 
independence! On the road Leonard meets with an adventure | 


as he is passing a village churchyard. 


‘* There, by a grave evidently quite recent, with no wooden tomb nor 
tombstone like the rest, the little girl had thrown herself, and she was 
sobbing loud and passionately. Leonard opened the gate, and ap- 
proached her with a soft step. Mingled with her sobs, he heard broken 
sentences, wild and vain, as all human sorrowings over graves must be. 

‘* Father !—oh, father! do you not really hear me? I am so lone— 
solone! Take me to you—take me!’ And she buried her face in the 
deep grass. 

‘** Poor child!’ said Leonard, in a half whisper—‘he is not there. 
Look above!’ 

‘The girl did not heed him—he put his arm round her waist gently 
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the effect of this sudden embrace. There was a general explosion !—- 
It was a roar! That roar would have killed a weak man; but it 
sounded to the strong heart of Richard Avenel like the defiance of a 
foe, and it plucked forth in an instant from all conventional let and 
barrier the native spirit of the Anglo-Saxon. 

“He lifted abruptly his handsome masculine head, and looked 
round the ring of his ill-bred visitors with a haughty stare of rebuke 
and surprise. 

* Ladies and gentlemen,’ then said he very coolly, ‘I don’t see 
what there is to laugh at! A brother and sister meet after many 
years’ separation, and the sister cries, poor thing. For my part, I 
think it very natural that she should cry; but not that you should 
laugh!’ In an instant the whole shame was removed from Richard 
Avenel, and rested in full weight upon the bystanders. It is impos- 
sible to say how foolish and sheepish they all looked, nor how slink- 
ingly each tried to creep off. 

‘Richard Avenel seized his advantage with the promptitude of a 
man who had got on in America, and was therefore accustomed to 
make the best of things. He drew Mrs. Fairfield’s arm in his, and led 
her into the house ; but when he had got her safe into his parlour— 
Leonard following all the time—and the door was closed upon those 
three, then Richard Avenel’s ire burst forth. 

‘** You impudent, ungrateful, audacious—drab !’ 

** Yes, drab was the word. I am shocked to say it, but the duties of 
a historian are stern: and the word was drab ’.” 


Of course a violent quarrel ensues. Dick, half frantic, locks 
Lenny and his mother into a room on the ground-floor, and 
hastens back to his guests. By an audacious manceuvre, assisted 
by Mrs. M‘Catchley, he turns the tide, gains credit for an 
eminent amount of brotherly affection ! and secures the promise 
of the lady’s hand. But on his return to his house, he finds that 
the prisoners have escaped through the window, and are fairly 
gone. Disgusted with his uncle’s treatment of his poor mother, 
Lenny determines to break off the connexion, and seek his for- 
tune in the great City as a literary adventurer. Here is the 
parting of Lenny and his mother :— 


*** Listen to me, my dear mother,’ said Leonard the next morning, 
as, with his knapsack on his shoulder and Mrs. Fairfield on his arm, he 
walked along the high-road; ‘I do assure you, from my heart, that I 
do not regret the loss of favours which I see plainly would have crushed 
out of me the very sense of independence. But do not fear for me; I 
have education and energy—lI shall do well for myself, trust me. No, 
I cannot, it is true, go back to our cottage—I cannot be a gardener 
again. Don’t ask me—I should be discontented, miserable. But I 
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will go up to London! That’s the place to make a fortune and a 
name: I will make both. O yes, trust me, I will. You shall soon be 
proud of your Leonard; and then we will always live together— 
always! Don’t cry.’... 

‘“‘ Thus talking, they gained the inn where the three roads met, and 
from which a coach went direct to the Casino. And here, without 
entering the inn, they sate on the green sward by the hedgerow, wait- 
ing the arrival of the coach. Mrs. Fairfield was much subdued in 
spirits, and there was evidently on her mind something uneasy—some 
struggle with her conscience. She not only upbraided herself for her 
rash visit, but she kept talking of her dead Mark. And what would he 
say of her, if he could see her in heaven ? 

*** Tt was so selfish in me, Lenny.’ 

“* Pooh, pooh! Has nota mother a right to her child?’ 

*** Ay, ay, ay!” cried Mrs. Fairfield. ‘Ido love you as a child— 
my own child. But if I was not your mother, after all, Lenny, and 
cost you all this—oh, what would you say of me then?’ 

‘*** Not my own mother!’ said Leonard, laughing, as he kissed her. 
* Well, I don’t know what I should say then differently from what I say 
now—that you, who brought me up, and nursed and cherished me, had 
a right to my home and my heart, wherever I was.’ 

‘** Bless thee!’ cried Mrs. Fairfield, as she pressed him to her heart. 
‘ But it weighs here—it weighs,’ she said, starting up. 

‘“* At that instant the coach appeared, and Leonard ran forward to 
inquire if there was an outside place. Then there was a short bustle 
while the horses were being changed; and Mrs. Fairfield was lifted up 
to the roof of the vehicle. So all farther private conversation between 
her and Leonard ceased. But as the coach whirled away, and she 
waved her hand to the boy, who stood on the road-side gazing after her, 
she still murmured— It weighs here—it weighs *!’” 

And so “ genius” sets out on its travels in search of fame and 
independence ! On the road Leonard meets with an adventure | 


as he is passing a village churchyard. 


‘* There, by a grave evidently quite recent, with no wooden tomb nor 
tombstone like the rest, the little girl had thrown herself, and she was 
sobbing loud and passionately. Leonard opened the gate, and ap- 
proached her with a soft step. Mingled with her sobs, he heard broken 
sentences, wild and vain, as all human sorrowings over graves must be. 

‘** Father !—oh, father! do you not really hearme? I am so lone— 
solone! Take me to you—take me!’ And she buried her face in the 
deep grass. 

‘“** Poor child!’ said Leonard, in a half whisper—‘he is not there. 
Look above!’ 

“The girl did not heed him—he put his arm round her waist gently 
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—she made a gesture of impatience and anger, but she would not turn 
her face—and she clung to the grave with her hands. 

“‘ After clear sunny days the dews fall more heavily; and now, as 
the sun set, the herbage was bathed in a vaporous haze—a dim mist 
rose around. The young man seated himself beside her, and tried to 
draw the child to his breast. Then she turned eagerly, indignantly, 
and pushed him aside with jealous arms. He profaned the grave! He 
understood her with his deep poet-heart, and rose. There was a 
pause. 

‘‘ Leonard was the first to break it. 

“¢Come to your home with me, my child, and we will talk of him 
by the way.’ 

“*Him! Who are you? You did not know him!’ said the girl, 
still with anger. ‘Go away—why do you disturb me? I do no one 
harm. Go—go!’ 

“* You do yourself harm, and that will grieve him if he sees you 
yonder! Come!’ 

‘The child looked at him through her blinding tears, and his face 
softened and soothed her. 

“Go!” she said very plaintively, and in subdued accents. ‘I will 
but stay a minute more. I—TI have so much to say yet.’ 

“ Leonard left the churchyard, and waited without; and in a short 
time the child came forth, waved him aside as he approached her, and 
hurried away. He followed her at a distance, and saw her disappear 


within the inn ®.” 


The little girl is Helen Digby, whose father, a broken-down 
Peninsular officer, on his way to find a refuge for his little daugh- 
ter, had died at the village inn and been buried in the church- 
yard, leaving Helen destitute and friendless. The result is, that 
Leonard resolves that the child shall go with him to London, and 
share the independence his genius will certainly procure ! 


‘‘ Seeing that the child had grown calm, Leonard was then going to 
leave the room, in order to confer with the hostess; when she rose 
suddenly, though noiselessly, and put her little hand in his, as if to 
detain him. She did not say a word—the action said all—said, ‘ Do 
not desert me.’ And Leonard’s heart rushed to his lips, and he 
answered to the action, as he bent down and kissed her cheek, ‘ Orphan, 
will you go with me? We have one Father yet to both of us, and He 
will guide us on earth. I am fatherless like you.’ She raised her eyes 
to his—looked at him long—and then leant her head confidingly on his 
strong young shoulder ’.” 

And so the two young travellers set forth into the wide world 
to seek their fortunes, Their journey to London is very charm- 
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ingly described. Helen is in hopes of finding out Dr. Morgan, a 
Homeeopathist, one of the best drawn characters in the book, 
who had assisted her father in the early stage of his illness, and 
also a nobleman, whose name Captain Digby had half declared to 
her with his last breath, and who is really Lord L’Estrange, son 
of Lord Lansmere, who subsequently plays a very important part 
in this history. The young wanderers arrive at the Great City ; 
and here, in seeking shelter from a passing storm, Randal 
Leslie, Frank Hazeldean, and Leonard are for a moment brought 
together. Frank Hazeldean is in the Guards, and is rapidly be- 
coming a fine gentleman, with the usual amount of debts and 
difficulties ; while Randal, having kept several terms at Oxford, 
has now taken up his abode with Audley Egerton, with a view 
to embarking in political life. But the storm is past, and the 
trio separate. 


“ Frank swung himself into his saddle, and rewarded the slim youth 
with half-a-crown—a largess four times more ample than his father 
would have deemed sufficient. A jerk of the reins and a touch of the 
heel—off bounded the fiery horse and the gay young rider. Randal 
mused ; and as the rain had now ceased, the passengers under shelter 
dispersed and went their way. Only Randal, Leonard, and Helen 
remained behind. ‘Then, as Randal, still musing, lifted his eyes, they 
fell full upon Leonard’s face. He started, passed his hand quickly over 
his brow—looked again, hard and piercingly : and the change in his 
pale cheek to a shade still paler—a quick compression and nervous 
gnawing of his lip—showed that he too recognized an old foe. Then 
his glance ran over Leonard’s dress, which was somewhat dust-stained, 
but far above the class amongst which the peasant was born. Randal 
raised his brows in surprise, and with a smile slightly supercilious—the 
smile stung Leonard ; and with a slow step Randal left the passage, 
and took his way towards Grosvenor-square. The Entrance of Ambi- 
tion was clear to him. 

‘Then the little girl once more took Leonard by the hand, and led 
him through rows of humble, obscure, dreary streets. It seemed almost 
like an allegory personified, as the sad, silent child led on the penniless 
and low-born adventurer of genius by the squalid shops, and through 
the winding lanes, which grew meaner and meaner, till both their forms 


vanished from the view ?.” 


And here, leaving Leonard to seek his independence, we must 
say a few words about Harley Lord L’Estrange. Harley and 
Audley Egerton are bosom friends, but the one has steadily ap- 
plied himself to the world of politics; the other, from some un- 
explained and mysterious reason, appears determined to pass 
through life without any object or purpose whatever. Of the 
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highest rank—endowed with remarkable talent and an ample for- 
tune — with every possible advantage of person and position, 
having in early life gained a distinguished reputation in the 
Peninsular war—Harley L’Estrange, to the intense disappoint- 
ment of his family and his friend Egerton, seems to be rapidly 
degenerating into a misanthrope. The following scene will give 
a good idea of Harley’s apparent character :— 


**But do come; change your dress, return and dine with me ; 
you will have just time, Harley. You will meet the most eminent 
men of our party ; surely they are worth your study, philosopher that 
you affect to be,’ 

“Thus said Audley Egerton to Lord L’Estrange, with whom he had 
been riding (after the toils of his office). The two gentlemen were in 
Audley’s library. Mr. Egerton, as usual, buttoned up, seated in his 
chair, in the erect posture of a man who scorns ‘inglorious ease.’ 
Harley, as usual, thrown at length on the sofa, his long hair in care- 
less curls, his neckcloth loose, his habiliments flowing—simplex 
munditiis, indeed—his grace all his own; seemingly negligent, never 
slovenly ; at ease every where, and with every one, even with Mr. 
Audley Egerton, who chilled or awed the ease out of most people. 

‘“** Nay, my dear Audley, forgive me. But your eminent men are 
all men of one idea, and that not a diverting one—politics! politics! 
politics! The storm in the saucer.’ 

“* But what is your life, Harley ?—the saucer without the storm ?’ 

*** Do you know, that’s very well said, Audley? I did not think 
you had so much liveliness of repartee. Life—life! it is insipid, it is 
shallow. No launching Argosies in the saucer. Audley, I have the 
oddest fancy—’ 

‘** That, of course,’ said Audley drily ; ‘ you never have any other. 
What is the new one?’ 
he Haaser (with great gravity)—‘ Do you believe in Mesme- 
rism ? 

‘* AuDLEY— Certainly not.’ 

“Hartey—‘ If it were in the power of an animal magnetizer to 
get me out of my own skin into somebody else’s! T'hat’s my fancy ! 
I am so tired of myself—so tired! I have run through all my ideas 
—know every one of them by heart. When some pretentious impostor 
of an idea perks itself up, and says, ‘ Look at me—I’m a new acquaint- 
ance,’ I just give it a nod, and say, ‘ Not at all—you have only got a 
new coat on; you are the same old wretch that has bored me these 
last twenty years; get away. But if one could be in a new skin! if 
I could be for half an hour your tall porter, or one of your eminent 
matter-of-fact men, I should then really travel into a new world. 
Every man’s brain must be a world in itself, eh? If I could but make 
a parochial settlement even in yours, Audley—run over all your 


thoughts and sensations. Upon my life, I'll go and talk to that French 
mesmerizer about it,’ 
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‘** AUDLEY (who does not seem to like the notion of having his 
thoughts and sensations rummaged, even by his friend, and even in 
fancy )}—‘ Pooh, pooh, pooh! Do talk like a man of sense.’ 

“ HartEy—‘' Man of sense! Where shall I find a model? I 
don’t know a man of sense!—never met such a creature. Don’t 
believe it ever existed. At one time I thought Socrates must have 
been a man of sense;—a delusion; he would stand gazing into the 
air, and talking to his Genius from sunrise to sunset. Is that like a 
man of sense? Poor Audley; how puzzled he looks! Well, I'll try 


3 999 


and talk sense to oblige you’. 


During his residence abroad, Harley had done great service 
to the Italian exile, Riccabocca, whose firm friend he still con- 
tinues; and he is now very desirous of warding off from the 
Italian the snares which his kinsman, the Count di Peschiera, 
assisted by his sister, Madame di Negra, is trying to throw 
around him. Peschiera, a most corisummate Italian villain— 
about, we suppose, the climax of villany—is desirous of discover- 
ing Riccabocca’s retreat. Having been endowed by the Austrian 
government with half his kinsman’s fortune, which he has run 
through, Peschiera has ascertained the probability of Riccabocca’s 
recall, through the influence of Harley. He therefore resolves 
to find out the exile’s retreat, in the hope of bringing about, 
by some means or other, a marriage between himself and Vio- 
lante, Riccabocca’s daughter. This scheme Harley bends all his 
efforts to counteract. And now, with this brief sketch of the 
position of parties, we return to the efforts of genius to procure 
fame and independence ! 

On their settling in London, Leonard at once finds out Dr. 
Morgan, who warmly interests himself for poor Helen, and pro- 
cures for her a situation as companion to a lady, a Miss Starke. 
Leonard, meantime, goes through the usual ordeal of unfriended 
genius, cannot find a publisher for his manuscripts, and finds 
that fame and independence are harder to gain than he imagined. 
At last he is glad to engage himself to a dealer in old books, to 
whom he is introduced by Dr. Morgan. Here he falls in with 
Chatterton’s life, the perusal of which, morbid as his mind has 
become by disappointment, exercises upon this poor lad a very 
disastrous influence. But he makes a discovery, which still 
more embitters his life. Calling at Dr. Morgan’s, he accidentally 
reads a letter from Mrs. Avenel to the Doctor, in which he is 
spoken of as Nora's child, “‘the child of shame!” Here is the 
result :— 


*‘ Leonard laid down this letter very calmly, and, except by a slight 
3 Vol. ii. pp. 129, 130. 
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heaving at his breast, and a deathlike whiteness of his lips, the emo- 
tions he felt were undetected. And it is a proof how much exquisite 
goodness there was in his heart that the first words he spoke were, 
‘Thank Heaven !’ 

“ The Doctor did not expect that thanksgiving, and he was so startled 
that he exclaimed, ‘ For what?’ 

“¢] have nothing to pity or excuse in the woman I knew and 
honoured as a mother. I am not her son—her—’ 

“* He stopped short. 

“No; but don’t be hard on your true mother—poor Nora!’ 

‘Leonard staggered, and then burst into a sudden paroxysm of 
tears. 

“‘*Oh, my own mother!—my dead mother! Thou for whom I 
felt so mysterious a love—thou, from whom I took this poet soul— 
pardon me, pardon me! Hard on thee! Would that thou wert 
living yet, that I might comfort thee! What thou must have 
suffered !’ 

‘* These words were sobbed forth in broken gasps from the depth of 
his heart. Then he caught up the letter again, and his thoughts were 
changed as his eyes fell upon the writer’s shame and fear, as it were, 
of his very existence. All his native haughtiness returned to him. 
His crest rose, his tears dried. ‘ Tell her,’ he said, with a stern un- 
faltering voice—‘ tell Mrs. Avenel that she is obeyed—that | will never 
seek her roof, never cross her path, never disgrace her wealthy son. 
But tell her, also, that I will choose my own way in life—that I will 
not take from her a bribe for concealment. Tell her that I am name- 
less, and will yet make a name.’ 

‘“A name! Was this but an idle boast, or was it one of those 
flashes of conviction which are never belied, lighting up our future for 
one lurid instant, and then fading into darkness, 

+ - * * * 

*** And she came to London—London is strong and cruel,’ muttered 
Leonard. ‘She was friendless and deceived. I see all—I desire to 
know no more. This father, he must indeed have been like those 
whom I have read of in books. To love, to wrong her—that I can 
conceive ; but then to leave, to abandon; no visit to her grave—no 
remorse—no search for his own child. Well, well; Mrs. Avenel was 
right. Let us think of him no more.’ 

‘‘ The man-servant knocked at the door, and then put in his head. 
‘Sir, the ladies are getting very impatient, and say they’ll go.’ 

“* Sir,’ said Leonhard, with a strange calm return tothe things about 
him, ‘ I ask your pardon for taking up your time so long. I go now. 
I will never mention to my moth—I mean to Mrs. Fairfield—what I 
have learned, nor to any one. I will work my way somehow. If 
Mr. Prickett will keep me, I will stay with him at present; but I re- 
peat, I cannot take Mrs. Avenel’s money, and be bound apprentice. 


Sir, you have been good and patient with me—Heaven reward 
you. 
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** The Doctor was too moved to answer. He wrung Leonard’s hand, 
and in another minute the door closed upon the nameless boy. He 
stood alone in the streets of London; and the sun flashed on him, red 
and menacing, like the eye of a foe ‘!” 


And so the poor lad goes back to the old bookseller’s. Here 
he gets into the hands of John Burley, a man of gigantic intellect, 
but of little or no principle, from whose dangerous influence he is 
only just saved, partly by his own natural goodness of heart, but 
still more by the influence of Helen Digby, who leaves the house 
of Miss Starke, and insists on staying with Leonard. John 
Burley’s character is most powerfully described, and well de- 
serves attentive study for the moral it conveys. But Mr. 
Prickett dies suddenly, and Leonard is again thrown on the 
world :— 


‘* Leonard went home, shocked and saddened at the sudden death of 
his kind employer. He did not think much of himself that night ; but, 
when he rose the next day, he suddenly felt that the world of London 
lay before him, without a friend, without a calling, without an occupa- 
tion for bread. 

‘‘ This time it was no fancied sorrow, no poetic dream disappointed. 
Before him, gaunt and palpable, stood Famine. 

** Escape !—yes. Back to the village; his mother’s cottage; the 
exile’s garden; the radishes and the fount. Why could he not escape ? 
Ask why civilization cannot escape its ills, and fly back to the wild and 
the wigwam ? 

‘** Leonard could not have returned to the cottage, even if the Famine 
that faced had already seized him with her skeleton hand. London 
releases not so readily her fated stepsons °*.’’ 


And now the shadows darken around the poor children. They 
take a mean lodging in Lambeth, and Leonard ekes out a scanty 
subsistence by writing for a third-rate magazine. But even this 
at length fails, and they are reduced to absolute want. The fol- 
lowing scene is very touching :— 


‘“‘ He approached her gently, laid his hand on her shoulder—‘ Helen, 
put on your shawl and bonnet, and walk out; I have much to say.’ 

“In a few moments she was ready, and they took their way to their 
favourite haunt upon the bridge. Pausing in one of the recesses or 
nooks, Leonard then began,—‘ Helen, we must part.’ 

*** Part ?—Oh, brother !’ 

“¢Listen. All work that depends on mind is over for me—nothing 
remains but the labour of thews and sinews. I cannot go back to my 
village and say to all, ‘My hopes were s self-conceit, and my intellect a 
delusion! I cannot. Neither in this sordid city can I turn menial or 
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orter. I might be born to that drudgery; but my mind has, it may 
be et Ha raised me above my birth. What, then, shall I do? I 
know not yet—serve as a soldier, or push my way to some wilderness 
afar, as an emigrant, perhaps. But whatever my choice, I must hence- 
forth be alone; I have a home no more. But there is a home for you, 
Helen, a very humble one (for you, too, so well born), but very safe— 
the roof of—of—my peasant mother. She will love you for my sake, 
and—and —’ 

“ Helen clung to him trembling, and sobbed out, ‘ Any thing, any 
thing you will. But I can work; I can make money, Leonard. I do, 
indeed, make money—you do not know how much—but enough for us 
both till better times come to you. Do not let us part.’ 

** And I—a man, and born to labour, to be maintained by the work 
of an infant! No, Helen, do not so degrade me.’ 

“She drew back as she looked on his flushed brow, bowed her head 
submissively, and murmured, ‘ Pardon.’ 

* - * * ~ 

“Both were silent long; the crowd passed them by unheedingly. 
Night deepened over the river, but the reflection of the lamp-lights on 
its waves was more visible than that of the stars. The beams showed 
the darkness of the strong current, and the craft that lay eastward on 
the tide, with sailless spectral masts and black dismal hulks, looked 
deathlike in their stillness. 

“‘ Leonard looked down, and the thought of Chatterton’s grim suicide 
came back to his soul; and a pale scornful face, with luminous haunt- 
ing eyes, seemed to look up from the stream, and murmur from livid 
lips, —‘ Struggle no more against the tides on the surface ; all is calm 
and rest within the deep.’ 

‘Starting in terror from the gloom of his reverie, the boy began to 
talk fast to Helen, and tried to soothe her with descriptions of the lowly 
home which he had offered °.” 


But Helen falls ill, and, driven to despair, Leonard subdues 
his mingled feelings of pride and shame, and writes to Mr. Dale. 
He walks out to Westminster Bridge, intending to post his letter 
on the morrow. On the bridge he encounters Audley Egerton, 
and makes an appeal for assistance. Audley, mistaking the ap- 
wenyer, offers pecuniary relief, which the boy indignantly spurns 
rom him. He sinks down on the bridge in sheer despair, and 
there is discovered by Harley L’Estrange. Here is the discovery, 
and Leonard’s reflections thereupon :— 


“Harley remained motionless for some seconds, in deep and quiet 
reverie ; then he called to his dog, and turned back towards West- 
minster, 


‘* He passed the nook in which had sate the stil] figure of Despon- 
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dency. But the figure had now risen, and was leaning against the 
balustrade. The dog, who preceded his master, paused by the solitary 
form, and sniffed it suspiciously. 

** * Nero, sir, come here,’ said Harley. 

‘* * Nero,’ that was the name by which Helen had said that her father’s 
friend had called his dog. And the sound startled Leonard as he leant, 
sick at heart, against the stone. He lifted his head and looked wist- 
fully, eagerly, into Harley’s face. Those eyes, bright, clear, yet so 
strangely deep and absent, which Helen had described, met his own, 
and chained them. For L’Estrange halted also; the boy’s countenance 
was not unfamiliar to him. He returned the inquiring look fixed on 
his own, and recognized the student by the book-stall. 

‘“** The dog is quite harmless, sir,’ said L’Estrange, with a smile. 

*¢And you call him ‘ Nero?’’ said Leonard, still gazing on the 
stranger. 

‘“‘ Harley mistook the drift of the question. 

‘“** Nero, sir; but he is free from the sanguinary propensities of his 
Roman namesake.’ Harley was about to pass on, when Leonard said 
falteringly,— 

‘*¢ Pardon me; but can it be possible that you are one whom I have 
sought in vain, on behalf of the child of Captain Digby ?’ 

‘“* Harley stopped short. ‘ Digby!’ he exclaimed, ‘where is he? 
He should have found me easily. I gave him an address.’ 

‘©¢ Ah, Heaven be thanked!’ cried Leonard. ‘ Helen is saved—she 
will not die ;’ and he burst into tears. 

‘* A very few moments, and a very few words, sufficed to explain to 
Harley the state of his old fellow-soldier’s orphan. And Harley him- 
self soon stood in the young sufferer’s room, supporting her burning 
temples on his breast, and whispering into ears that heard him as in a 
happy dream, ‘ Comfort, comfort; your father yet lives in me.’ 

** And then Helen, raising her eyes, said, ‘ But Leonard is my 
brother—more than brother—and he needs a father’s care more than 
I do.’ 

Hush, hush, Helen. I need no one—nothing now!’ cried Leo- 
nard, and his tears gushed over the little hand that clasped his own. 

* * * * * 

** Leonard stole softly towards the grimy window; and looking up 
towards the stars that shone pale over the roof-tops, he murmured, ‘ O 
Thou, the All-seeing and All-merciful—how it comforts me now to 
think that though my dreams of knowledge may have sometimes ob- 
scured the Heaven, I never doubted that Thou wert there !—as luminous 
and everlasting, though behind the cloud!’ So, for a few minutes, he 
prayed silently; then passed into Helen’s room, and sate beside her 
motionless, for she slept. She woke just as Harley returned with a 
physician ; and then Leonard, returning to his own room, saw amongst 
his papers the letter he had written to Mr. Dale, and muttering, ‘I need 
not disgrace my calling—I need not be the mendicant now’—held the 
letter to the flame of the candle. And while he said this, and as the 
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burning tinder dropped on the floor, the sharp hunger, unfelt during 
his late anxious emotions, gnawed at his entrails. Still, even hunger 
could not reach that noble pride which had yielded to a sentiment 
nobler than itself; and he smiled as he repeated, ‘ No mendicant !—the 
life that I was sworn to guard is saved. I can raise against Fate the 
front of Man once more’.’” 

The result is, that Harley places Leonard with a literary man, 
for the purpose of instruction and improvement, and resolves 
himself, in pursuance of a day-dream long indulged, to adopt 
Helen and take her with him abroad. But Harley shall declare 


his own plans :— 


* But can you seriously mean to take this child with you abroad 2’ 

“** Seriously, I do.’ 

“«* And lodge her in your own house ?’ 

«For a year or so while she is yetachild. Then, as she approaches 
youth, I shall place her elsewhere.’ 

“‘* You may grow to love her. Is it clear that she will love you ?— 
not mistake gratitude for love? It is a very hazardous experiment.’ 

““*So was William the Norman’s—still he was William the Con- 
queror. Thou biddest me move on from the Past, and be consoled, yet 
thou wouldst make me as inapt to progress as the mule in Slawkenber- 
gius’s tale, with thy cursed interlocutions, ‘ Stumbling, by St. Nicholas, 
every step. Why, at this rate, we shall be all night in getting into—’ 
Happiness! Listen,’ continued Harley, setting off, full pelt, into one of 
his wild whimsical humours. ‘One of the sons of the prophets in 
Israel, felling wood near the River Jordan his hatchet forsook the helve, 
and fell to the bottom of the river; so he prayed to have it again (it 
was but a small request, mark you); and having a strong faith, he did 
not throw the hatchet after the helve, but the helve after the hatchet. 
Presently two great miracles were seen. Up springs the hatchet from 
the bottom of the water, and fixes itself to its old acquaintance, the helve. 
Now, had he wished to coach it to Heaven in a fiery chariot like Elias, 
be as rich as Job, strong as Samson, and beautiful as Absalom, would 
he have obtained the wish, do you think? In truth, my friend, I 
question it very much.’ 

‘**T cannot comprehend what you mean. Sad stuff you are talking.’ 

_“**T can’t help that ; Rabelais is to be blamed for it. I am quoting 

him, and it is to be found in his Prologue to the Chapters on the Modera- 
tion of Wishes. And apropos of * moderate wishes in point of hatchet,’ 
J want you to understand that I ask but little from Heaven. I fling 
but the helve after the hatchet that has sunk into the silent stream. I 
want the other half of the weapon that is buried fathom deep, and for 
want of which the thick woods darken round me by the Sacred River, 
and I can catch not a glimpse of the stars.’ 
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‘“**Tn plain English,’ said Audley Egerton, ‘ you want'—he stopped 


short, puzzled. 
‘**«[ want my purpose and my will, and my old character, and the 


nature God gave me. I want the half of my soul which has fallen from 
me. I want such love as may replace to me the vanished affections. 
Reason not—I throw the helve after the hatchet °,’” 


And so, to their own great grief, Leonard and his little com- 
panion are separated: the one to seek for fame and independence 
—not, this time, by the mere wayward struggles of genius, but by 
the steady efforts of industry ; the other to follow, in a foreign 
land, the fortunes of Harley L’Estrange. And we must suppose 
that several years elapse before we renew our acquaintance with 
the two. 

And now turn we to the career of Randal Leslie. Randal has 
two great objects in life: the one to supplant Frank Hazeldean, 
and gain possession of the unentailed property which the Squire 
may leave behind him ; the other to be able to win back the pro- 
perty of his ancestors. To secure the first object, he artfully 
causes a breach between Frank and the Squire, by preventing a 
candid acknowledgment of the real difficulties of the former; does 
all he can to bring about the marriage of Frank with Madame di 
Negra, Peschiera’s sister, knowing that such an act would ruin 
him with his father, the lady’s character being by no means spot- 
less; and at last, by a most artfully contrived scheme, entraps 
Frank into executing a post-obit on the Casino property, 
causes the Squire to discover the transaction, and thus makes 
a breach, seemingly of an irremediable nature, between the 
thoughtless, good-natured, simple-minded young guardsman 
and his parents—taking care, of course, to secure for him- 
self a reasonable probability of his occupying Frank's place 
in the Squire’s will. Beatrice di Negra’s character is very finely 
drawn. Of faultless beauty, with a genuine Italian temperament, 
painfully conscious of her position and earnestly desirous of re- 
trieving it, she wins insensibly upon our regard ; though so com- 
pletely is she in the power of Peschiera, as to be perforce driven 
to assist him in his machinations against his noble kinsman. 
Now the first thing to be done is to find out Riccabocca’s retreat ; 
and here Beatrice is again compelled by her brother to make 
Randal Leslie her instrument. By the assistance of a certain 
Baron Levy, a fashionable usurer, and Audley Egerton’s man of 
business, whom, however, he hates with a deadly hatred, Randal 
is brought into the conspiracy against the poor exile. Randal is 
bribed by a promise from Levy that, whenever the Count shall 
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marry Violante, a sum, sufficient to redeem a large portion of his 
ancestral property, shall be placed in his hands. Randal, it 
should be observed, had previously discovered that Riccabocca 
and the Duke di Serrano are one and the same person. Bya 
series of artful representations of danger to Violante, he persuades 
the exiled noble to leave the Casino and go to the suburbs of 
London. Here is a beautiful scene between Riccabocca and his 
wife on the eve of their departure :— 


“* Anima mia,’ said the pupil of Machiavel, disguising in the ten- 
derest words the cruellest intentions—for one of his most cherished 
Italian proverbs was to the effect, that there is no getting on with a mule 
or a woman unless you coax them—‘ Anima mia, soul of my being— 
you have already seen that Violante mopes herself to death here.’ 

“*She, poor child! Ohno!’ 

¢ She does, core of my heart—she does, and is as ignorant of music 
as I am of tent-stitch.’ 

*“* * She sings beautifully.’ 

¢ Just as birds do, against all the rules, and in defiance of gamut. 
Therefore, to come to the point, O treasure of my soul! I am going to 
take her with me for a short time, perhaps to Cheltenham, or Brighton 
—we shall see.’ 

**¢ All places with you are the same to me, Alphonso. When shall 
we go?’ 

“** We shall go to-night; but, terrible as it is to part from you— 
you—’ 

**¢ Ah!’ interrupted the wife, and covered her face with her hands. 

** Riccabocca, the wiliest and most relentless of men in his maxims, 
melted into absolute uxorial imbecility at the sight of that mute distress. 
He put his arm round his wife’s waist, with genuine affection, and with- 
out a single proverb at his heart—‘ Carissima, do not grieve so ; we shall 
be back soon, and travelling is expensive ; rolling stones gather no moss, 
and there is so much to see to at home.’ 

‘Mrs. Riccabocca gently escaped from her husband’s arm. She 
withdrew her hands from her face, and brushed away the tears that stood 
in her eyes. 

‘** Alphonso,’ she said, touchingly, ‘hear me! What you think good, 
that shall ever be good to me. But do not think that I grieve solely 
because of our parting. No; I grieve to think that, despite all these 
years in which I have been the partner of your hearth and slept on your 
breast—all these years in which I have had no thought but, however 
humbly, to do my duty to you and yours, and could have wished that 
you had read my heart, and seen there but yourself and your child—I 
grieve to think that you still deem me as unworthy your trust as when 
you stood by my side at the altar.’ 

“*Trust!’ repeated Riccabocca, startled and conscience-stricken ; 
why do you say ‘trust?’ In what have I distrusted yon? I am 
sure,’ he continued, with the artful volubility of guilt, ‘that I never 
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doubted your fidelity —hook-nosed, long-visaged foreigner though I be; 
never pryed into your letters; never inquired into your solitary walks ; 
never heeded your flirtations with that good-looking Parson Dale; never 
kept the money; and never looked into the account-books!’ Mrs. 
Riccabocca refused even a smile of contempt at these revolting evasions ; 


nay, she seemed scarcely to hear them. 
***Can you think,’ she resumed, pressing her hand on her heart to 


still its struggles for relief in sobs—‘ can you think that I could have 
watched, and thought, and taxed my poor mind so constantly, to con- 
jecture what might best soothe or please you, and not seen, long since, 
that you have secrets known to your daughter—your servant—not to 
me? Fear not—the secrets cannot be evil, or you would not tell them 
to your innocent child. Besides, do I not know your nature? and do I 
not love you because I know it ?—it is for something connected with 
those secrets that you leave your home. You think that I should be 
incautious—imprudent. You will not take me with you. Beitso. I 
go to prepare for your departure. Forgive me if I have displeased you, 


husband.’ 
‘* Mrs. Riccabocca turned away ; but asoft hand touched the Italian’s 


arm. ‘O father, can you resist this? Trust her!—trust her! I ama 
woman like her! I answer for her woman’s faith. Be yourself—ever 
nobler than all others, my own father.’ 

**¢ Diavolo! Never one door shuts but another opens,’ groaned Ric- 
cabocca. ‘Are you a fool, child? Don’t you see that it was for your 
sake only I feared—and would be cautious ?’ 

“ «For mine! O then, do not make me deem myself mean, and the 
cause of meanness. For mine! Am I not your daughter—the descen- 
dant of men who never feared ?’ 

‘‘ Violante looked sublime while she spoke ; and as she ended she led 
her father gently on towards the door, which his wife had now gained. 

‘** Jemima—wife mine !—pardon, pardon,’ cried the Italian, whose 
heart had been yearning to repay such tenderness and devotion,—‘ come 
back to my breast—it has been long closed—it shall be open to you now 
and for ever.’ 

* «In another moment the wife was in her right place—on her husband's 
bosom ; and Violante, beautiful peacemaker, stood smiling awhile at both, 


and then lifted her eyes gratefully to heaven, and stole away ’.” 


And so the exile and his family go to Norwood, living in the 
strictest seclusion. We ought, however, to have mentioned that, 
before falling into Peschiera’s conspiracy against Riccabocca, 
Randal had formed a plan of his own, which is to secure Violante 
and her fortune for himself, and in fact actually entraps Ricea- 
bocca into a promise of her hand, much to Violante’s disgust. 
Subsequently, although really the accepted suitor of the young 
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lady, he thinks it will be more to his interest to betray her to 
Peschiera, especially as he discovers that Violante will soon, in all 
likelihood, not be the sole child of the exiled noble. But, mean- 
time, two events have happened. Harley L’Estrange has re- 
turned from abroad, bringing with him Helen Digby, while 
Audley Egerton is on the point of losing his position in the 
government through the defeat of ministers in the House of 
Commons. Audley, by the way, is really a man of ruined for- 
tunes, and afflicted with organic disease of the heart. Harley 
has sent Helen to England to Lady Lansmere’s care, as his 
future wife. Egerton is requested by the Countess to see her, 
and here is the result of the interview :— 


‘He spoke first of Harley L’Estrange—spoke with tact and deli- 
cacy. Helen at first answered by monosyllables, and then, by degrees, 
with grateful and open affection. Audley’s brow grew shaded. He 
then spoke of Italy ; and though no man had less of the poet in his 
nature, yet, with the dexterity of one long versed in the world, and 
who has been accustomed to extract evidences from characters most 
opposed to his own, he suggested such topics as might serve to arouse 
poetry in others. Helen’s replies betrayed a cultivated taste, and a 
charming womanly mind; but they betrayed also one accustomed to 
take its colourings from another’s—to appreciate, admire, revere the 
Lofty and the Beautiful, but humbly and meekly. There was no vivid 
enthusiasm, no remark of striking originality, no flash of the self- 
kindling, creative faculty. Lastly, Egerton turned to England—to 
the critical nature of the times—to the claims which the country pos- 
sessed upon all who had the ability to serve and guide its troubled 
destinies. He enlarged warmly on Harley’s natural talents, and re- 
joiced that he had returned to England, perhaps to commence some 
great career, Helen looked surprised, but her face caught no cor- 
respondent glow from Audley’s eloquence. He rose, and an expression 
of disappointment passed over his grave, handsome features, and as 
quickly vanished. 

‘“* Adieu! my dear Miss Digby ; I fear I have wearied you, espe- 
cially with my politics. Adieu, Lady Lansmere; no doubt I shall see 
Harley as soon as he returns.’ 

‘Then he hastened from the room, gained his carriage, and ordered 
the coachman to drive to Downing-street. He drew down the blinds 
and leant back. A certain languor became visible in his face, and saliaad 
or twice he mechanically put his hand to his heart. ; 

“*She is good, amiab ile—wi ae 
doubt,’ said he ce ae “i ny Ha on 
scnenehiiiinaaie tai oy Pe she love Harley as he has 
faculties, and yeatore to the a tho Se apr d oe es a 
by heaven to be the shadow of 59 allie May 
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this child is not the one who can atone for the Past and illume the 


Future ', 


And while Harley L’Estrange has been seeking in foreign climes 
to throw off that load of care which rests upon him ; while Randal 
Leslie has been scheming and plotting, and raising up, as he thinks, 
a substantial edifice, based on his favourite maxim, ‘“ Knowledge 
is Power;” what meantime has our old friend Leonard been 
doing? Leonard has been acquiring independence by the exer- 
tions of unwearied industry ; he has been acquiring fame by the 
matured effusions of a cultivated genius. He has written an ano- 
nymous work—not his first work, it should be said—which has at 
once given the author a very high standing in the literary world, 
and moreover he has invented an improvement in some depart- 
ment of the machinery of the steam-engine, which will very 
ehortly ensure him a competence ; and he is now residing with 
Mrs. Fairfield in a cottage at Norwood, close to the residence of 
Riccabocea. Harley is most gladly welcomed by the poor exile, 
who, what with fear for Violante, and anxiety for his wife, is 
getting, in spite of Machiavelli, very considerably bewildered. 
Harley brings a succinct account of Peschiera’s plot, and also 
certain information tending to throw a doubt upon the assumed 
infidelity of Riccabocca’s late wife. We insert an extract here 
which will make us better acquainted with the situation of various 
parties. 


**T leave the reader to imagine the delight of Leonard at seeing once 
more Riccabocea unchanged, and Violante so improved ; and the kind 
Jemima too, And their wonder at him and his history, his books and 
his fame. He narrated his struggles and adventures with a simplicity 
that removed from a story so personal the character of egotism. But 
when he came to speak of Helen, he was brief and reserved. 

‘“* Violante would have questioned more closely ; but, to Leonard’s 
relief, Harley interposed. 

*** You shall see her whom he speaks of before long, and question 
her yourself.’ 

‘With these words, Harley turned the young man’s narrative into 
new directions; and Leonard’s words again flowed freely. Thus the 
evening passed away happily to all save Riccabocca. For the thought 
of his dead wife rose ever and anon before the exile; but when it did, 
and became too painful, he crept nearer to Jemima, and looked in her 
simple face, and pressed her cordial hand. And yet the monster had 
implied to Harley that his comforter was a fool—so she was, to love so 
contemptible a slanderer of herself, and her sex. 

‘Violante was in a state of blissful excitement; she could not 
analyze her own joy. But her conversation was chiefly with Leonard ; 
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and the most silent of all was Harley. He sate listening to Leonard’s 
warm, yet unpretending eloquence—that eloquence which flows so 
naturally from genius, when thoroughly at its ease, and not chilled 
back on itself by hard unsympathizing hearers—listened, yet more 
charmed, to the sentiments less profound, yet no less earnest—senti- 
ments so feminine, yet so noble, with which Violante’s fresh virgin 
heart responded to the poet’s kindling soul, Those sentiments of hers 
were so unlike all he heard in the common world—so akin to himself 
in his gone youth! Occasionally—at some high thought of her own, 
or some lofty line from Italian song, that she cited with lighted eyes, 
and in melodious accents—occasionally he reared his knightly head, 
and his lip quivered, as if he had heard the sound of a trumpet. The 
inertness of long years was shaken. The Heroic, that lay deep be- 
neath all the humours of his temperament, was reached, appealed to ; 
and stirred within him, rousing up all the bright associations connected 
with it, and long dormant. When he arose to take leave, surprised at 
the lateness of the hour, Harley said, in a tone that bespoke the sin- 
cerity of the compliment, ‘I thank you for the happiest hours I have 
known for years.’ His eye dwelt on Violante as he spoke. But timi- 
dity returned to her with his words—at his look ; and it was no longer 
the inspired muse, but the bashful girl that stood before him. 

‘*** And when shall I see you again?’ asked Riccabocca discon- 
solately, following his guest to the door. 

“* When? Why, of course, to-morrow. Adieu! my friend. No 
wonder you have borne your exile so patiently,—with such a 
child!’ 

‘* He took Leonard’s arm, and walked with him to the inn where he 
had left his horse. Leonard spoke of Violante with enthusiasm. 
Harley was silent?.” 


Our readers will see at once that Harley has at last met with 
a woman, in Violante, exactly suited to his peculiar character, 
which Helen Digby is not, and that poor Leonard has never 
forgotten his little housekeeper of former days. The way in 
which Violante, insensibly to himself, wins upon Harley’s regard 
—the meek despair of poor Leonard—and the patient gentleness 
of Helen—are very beautifully described. We say, “ insensibly 
to himself,” because Harley, the very soul of honour, looks on 
Violante rather as a daughter, and is perfectly unconscious, till 
he has bound himself to Helen, of the real state of his affections. 

Harley persuades Riecabocea to put Violante under the care 
of Lady Lansmere, as a better security against the designs of 
Peschiera—Violante’s hand, be it remembered, being pledged 
by her father to Randal Leslie—and thus the two unconscious 
rivals are brought together under the same roof. But we must 
find room here for the description of Helen’s first meeting with 
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Leonard. Few of our readers, we trust, will be insensible to the 
touching beauty of Helen’s character. 


** Meanwhile Leonard and Helen walked side by side a few paces in 
the rear. He had not offered her his arm. They had been silent 
hitherto since they left Riccabocca’s house. 

‘“* Helen now spoke first. In similar cases it is generally the woman, 
be she ever so timid, who does speak first. And here Helen was the 
bolder ; for Leonard did not disguise from himself the nature of his 
feelings, and Helen was engaged to another ; and her pure heart was 
fortified by the trust reposed in it. 

** * And have you ever heard more of the good Dr. Morgan, who had 
powders against sorrow, and who meant to be so kind to us—though,’ 
she added, colouring, ‘ we did not think so then ?’ 

***He took my child-angel from me,’ said Leonard, with visible 
emotion ; ‘and if she had not returned, where and what should I be 
now? But I have forgiven him. No, I have never met him since.’ 

‘*¢ And that terrible Mr. Burley ?’ 

*** Poor, poor Burley! He, too, is vanished out of my present life. 
I have made many inquiries after him ; all I can hear is that he went 
abroad, supposed as a correspondent to some journal. I should like so 
much to see him again, now that perhaps I could help him as he helped 
me.’ 

** * Helped you—ah !’ 

** Leonard smiled with a beating heart, as he saw again the dear, 
prudent, warning look, and involuntarily drew closer to Helen. She 
seemed more restored to him and to her former self. 

** * Helped me much by his instructions; more, perhaps, by his very 
faults. You cannot guess, Helen—I beg pardon, Miss Digby—but I 
forgot that we are no longer children: you cannot guess how much we 
men, and more than all perhaps, we writers, whose task it is to unravel 
the web of human actions, owe even to our own past errors ; and if we 
learned nothing by the errors of others, we should be dull indeed. We 
must know where the roads divide, and have marked where they lead 
to, before we can erect our sign-posts; and books are the sign-posts in 
human life.’ 

** “ Books !—And_I have not yet read yours. And Lord L’Estrange 
tells me you are famous now. Yet you remember me still—the poor 
orphan child, whom you first saw weeping at her father’s grave, and 
with whom you burdened your own young life, over-burdened already. 
No, still call me Helen—you must always be to me—a brother! Lord 
L’Estrange feels that ; he said so to me when he told me that we were 
to meet again. He is so generous, so noble. Brother!’ cried Helen, 
suddenly, and extending her hand, with a sweet but sublime look in 
her gentle face—‘ brother, we will never forfeit his esteem; we will 
both do our best to repay him! ! Will we not ?—say so!’ 

‘“‘ Leonard felt overpowered by contending and unanalyzed emotions. 
Touched almost to tears by the affectionate address—thrilled by the 
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hand that pressed his own—and yet with a vague fear, a consciousness 
that something more than the words themselves was implied—some- 
thing that checked all hope. And this word ‘ brother,’ once so precious 
and so dear, why did he shrink from it now ?—why could he not too 


say the sweet word ‘ sister?’ 
‘“*She is above me now and evermore!’ he thought, mournfully ; 


and the tones of his voice, when he spoke again, were changed. The 
appeal to renewed intimacy but made him more distant; and to that 
appeal itself he made no direct answer ; for Mrs. Riccabocca, now turn- 
ing round, and pointing to the cottage which came in view, with its 
picturesque gable ends, cried out— 

‘* But is that your house, Leonard? I never saw any thing so 
pretty.’ 

‘6 * You do not remember it, then,’ said Leonard to Helen, in accents 
of melancholy reproach—‘ there where I saw you last! I doubted 
whether to keep it exactly as it was, and I said, ‘No! the association 
is not changed because we try to surround it with whatever beauty we 
can create ; the dearer the association, the more the Beautiful becomes 
to it natural.’ Perhaps you don’t understand this—perhaps it is only 


we poor poets who do.’ 
‘“**T understand it,’ said Helen, gently. She looked wistfully at the 


cottage. 
** *So changed—I have so often pictured it to myself—never, never 
like this ; yet I loved it, commonplace as it was to my recollection; and 


the garret, and the tree in the carpenter’s yard.’ 
‘“‘ She did not give these thoughts utterance. And they now entered 


the garden *.” 

And now we must hasten on, or we shall far exceed our limits. 
Harley sets himself, heart and soul, to counteract the designs of 
Peschiera. He introduces Leonard to Beatrice di Negra, that 
he may extract information of her brother's plans. But the 
freshness and innocence of the young poet are fatal to the peace 
of Beatrice, who, finding Leonard’s heart irrevocably given to 
another, and imagining that other to be Violante, at once—with 
the frantic rage of Italian jealousy—agrees to assist in the ab- 
duction of her supposed rival. We must pass rapidly over 
Peschiera’s scheme for entrapping Violante on board a yacht, 
in which he proposes to take her abroad, after which he is sure of 
his prey, and content ourselves with showing how that scheme is 
defeated. To comprehend the following scene, the reader must 
understand that Beatrice has persuaded Violante to enter her 
carriage, and has taken her to a house by the water-side, where 
sro ak arrives at midnight, to convey his victim on board the 
yacht :— 


“Violante eluded the clasp that would have profaned her, and 
> Vol. iii. pp. 122—124. 
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darting across the room, opened the door, and closed it hastily behind 
her. Beatrice clung firmly to the Count to detain him from pursuit. 
But just without the door, close, as if listening to what passed within, 
stood a man wrapped from head to foot in a large boat cloak. The 
ray of the lamp that beamed on the man, glittered on the barrel of a 
pistol which he held in his right hand. 

**< Hist!’ whispered the man in English; and passing his arm round 
her—‘ in this house you are in that ruffian’s power; out of it, safe. 
Ah! I am by your side—I, Violante!’ 

“The voice thrilled to Violante’s heart. She started—looked up, 
but nothing was seen of the man’s face, what with the hat and cloak, 
save a mass of raven curls, and a beard of the same hue. 

‘‘The Count now threw open the door, dragging after him his sister, 
who still clung round him. 

‘**Ha—that is well!’ he cried tothe man in Italian. ‘ Bear the 
lady after me, gently ; but if she attempt to cry out—why, force enough 
to silence her, not more. As for you, Beatrice, traitress that you are, 
I could strike you to the earth—but—No, this suffices.’ He caught his 
sister in his arms as he spoke, and, regardless of her cries and struggles, 
sprang down the stairs. 

* * * . * 

“Meanwhile, as Peschiera leapt upon deck, a flood of light 
poured upon him from lifted torches. That light streamed full on 
the face and form of a man of commanding stature, whose arm was 
around Violante, and whose dark eyes flashed upon the Count more 
Juminously than the torches. On one side this man stood the Austrian 
Prince; on the other side (a cloak, and a profusion of false dark locks, 
at his feet) stood Lord L’Estrange, his arms folded, and his lips curved 
by a smile in which the ironical humour native to the man was tem- 
pered with a calm and supreme disdain. The Count strove to speak, 
but his voice faltered. All around him looked ominous and hostile. 
He saw many Italian faces, but they scowled at him with vindictive 
hate; in the rear were English mariners, peering curiously over the 
shoulders of the foreigners, and with a broad grin on their open 
countenances. Suddenly, as the Count thus stood perplexed, cower- 
ing, stupified, there burst from all the Italians present a hoot of 
unutterable scorn—‘ //1 traditore! il traditore !’—(the traitor! the 
traitor !) 

‘‘The Count was brave, and at the cry he lifted his head with a 
certain majesty. 

** At that moment Harley, raising his hand as if to silence the hoot, 
came forth from the group, by which he had been hitherto standing, 
and towards him the Count advanced with a bold stride. 

***What trick is this?’ he said in French, fiercely. ‘I divine 
that it is you whom I can single out for explanation and atone- 
ment.’ 

*** Pardieu, Monsieur le Comte,’ answered Harley, in the same 
language, which lends itself so well to polished sarcasm, and high- 
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bred enmity,—‘let us distinguish. Explanation should come from 
me, I allow; but atonement I have the honour to resign to yourself, 
This vessel— ’ 

“‘*Is mine!’ cried the Count. ‘ Those men, who insult me, should 
be in my pay.’ Sia 

“The men in your pay, Monsieur le Comte, are on shore, drinking 
success to your voyage. But, anxious still to procure you the grati- 
fication of being amongst your own countrymen, those whom I have 
taken into my pay are still better Italians than the pirates whose place 
they supply; perhaps not such good sailors; but then I have taken 
the liberty to add to the equipment of a vessel, which has cost me too 
much to risk lightly, some stout English seamen, who are mariners 
more practised than even your pirates. Your grand mistake, Monsieur 
le Comte, is in thinking that the ‘ Flying Dutchman’ is yours. With 
many apologies for interfering with your intention to purchase it, I beg 
to inform you that Lord Spendquick has kindly sold it tome. Never- 
theless, Monsieur le Comte, for the next few weeks I place it—men 
and all—at your service.’ 

** Peschiera smiled scornfully. 

“*T thank your lordship; but since I presume that I shall no 
longer have the travelling companion who alone could make the 
voyage attractive, I shall return to shore, and will simply request you 
to inform me at what hour you can receive the friend whom I shall 
depute to discuss that part of the question yet untouched, and to 
arrange that the atonement, whether it be due from me or yourself, 
may be rendered as satisfactory as you have condescended to make 
the explanation.’ 

“* Let not that vex you, Monsieur le Comte—the atonement is, 
in much, made already; so anxious have I been to forestall all that 
your nice sense of honour would induce so complete a gentleman to 
desire. You have ensnared a young heiress, it is true; but you see 
that it was only to restore her to the arms of her father. You have 
juggled an illustrious kinsman out of his heritage; but you have 
voluntarily come on board this vessel, first, to enable his highness the 
Prince Von , of whose rank at the Austrian Court you are fully 
aware, to state to your Emperor that he himself has been witness of 
the manner in which you interpreted his Imperial Majesty’s assent to 
your nuptials with a child of one of the first subjects in his Italian 
realm ; and, next, to commence by an excursion to the seas of the 
Baltic, the sentence of banishment which I have no doubt will accom- 


pany the same act that restores to the chief of your house his lands 
and his honours.’ 


“The Count started. 

«That restoration,’ said the Austrian Prince, who had advanced 
to Harley’s side, ‘I already guarantee. Disgrace that you are, Giulio 
Franzini, to the nobles of the Empire, I will not leave my royal 
master till his hand strike your name from the roll. I have here your 
own letters, to prove that your kinsman was duped by yourself into 
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the revolt which you would have headed as a Catiline, if it had not 
better suited your nature to betray it as a Judas. In ten days from 
this time, these letters will be laid before the Emperor and his 
Council.’ 

‘“* Are you satisfied, Monsieur le Comte,’ said Harley, ‘ with your 
atonement so far? if not, 1 have procured you the occasion to render 
it yet more complete. Before you stands the kinsman you have 
wronged. He knows now, that though, for a while, you ruined 
his fortunes, you failed to sully his hearth. His heart can grant 
you pardon, and hereafter his hand may give you alms. Kneel, 
then, Giulio Franzini—kneel at the feet of Alphonso, Duke of 
Serrano.’ 

* * * * * 

“From the moment the Austrian Prince had addressed him, the 
Count had preserved a profound silence, showing neither repentance 
nor shame. Gathering himself up, he had stood firm, glaring round 
him like one at bay. But as the Duke now approached, he waved his 
hand, and exclaimed, ‘ Back, pedant, back ; you have not triumphed 
yet. And you, prating German, tell your tales to our Emperor. I 
shall be by his throne to answer—if, indeed, you escape from the 
meeting to which I will force you by the way.’ He spoke, and made 
a rush towards the side of the vessel. But Harley’s quick wit had 
foreseen the Count’s intention, and Harley’s quick eye had given the 
signal by which it was frustrated. Seized in the gripe of his own 

watchful and indignant countrymen, just as he was about to plunge 
into the stream, Peschiera was dragged back—pinioned down. Then 
the expression of his whole countenance changed ; the desperate vio- 
lence of the inborn gladiator broke forth. His great strength enabled 
him to break loose more than once, to dash more than one man to the 
floor of the deck ; but at length, overpowered by numbers, though still 
struggling—all dignity, all attempt at presence of mind gone, uttering 
curses the most plebeian, gnashing his teeth, and foaming at the mouth, 
nothing seem left of the brilliant Lothario but the coarse fury of the 
fierce natural man. 

‘“* Then, still preserving that air and tone of exquisite imperturbable 
irony which the highest comedian might have sighed to imitate in vain, 
Harley bowed low to the storming Count. 

*** Adieu, Monsieur le Comte—adieu! The vessel which you have 
honoured me by entering is bound to Norway. The Italians who 
accompany you were sent by yourself into exile, and, in return, 
they now kindly promise to enliven you with their society, whenever 
you feel somewhat tired of your own. Conduct the Count to his 
cabin. Gently there, gently. Adieu, Monsieur le Comte, adieu! et 
bon voyage.’ 

“Harley turned lightly on his heel, as Peschiera, in spite of his 
struggles, was now fairly carried down to the cabin *.” 


‘ Vol. iv. pp. 40—46, 
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And so Peschiera, and Beatrice, who clings to her brother, 
are shipped off in the yacht, leaving poor Frank Hazeldean 
disconsolate at discovering that Madame di Negra had all along 
been only an instrument in her brother’s hands, and had never 
entertained any affection for him. Randal had sO cunningly 
played his cards, that his complicity in Peschiera’s conspiracy 
remains undiscovered, and is only surmised by Harley L’Estrange. 

But, before the attempted abduction of Violante, Leonard had 
met his old friend Dr. Morgan, the Welsh homeopathist, 
who takes him to visit a patient, in whom Morgan feels great 
interest. This patient is John Burley, who, having been many 
years abroad, has been brought over to England by Morgan, and 
is now dying. Burley’s death-bed scene is most powerfully 
described ; and here Leonard discovers some papers in the same 
handwriting as the verses, which years before had exercised over 
him so powerful an influer.ce ; and also a packet, by which the 
innocence of Riccabocca’s wife is fully proved. The papers are 
in the form of a journal, kept by his mother, Nora Avenel, and 
containing a narrative of events, which we must very briefly set 
before our readers. 

Nora Avenel had been adopted by her godmother, Lady 
Lansmere. Beautiful and accomplished in no ordinary degree, 
the young Nora wins the heart of Harley L’Estrange, for whom, 
however, she herself feels nothing but friendship. Lady Lansmere, 
to avoid the mésalliance, thinking it Siem 2 for Tiss long to 
resist Harley, places her as companion to a Lady Jane Horton. 
Here they try to persuade Nora to accept of a young solicitor, 
named Levy, whom, however, she indignantly rejects, and there- 
by renders him a most bitter enemy. Harley still persecutes 
poor Nora with his unwelcome suit, while Lady Lansmere still 
fears for the young girl’s resolution. At length Audley Egerton, 
several years older than Harley, and the object of his warmest 
friendship, is solicited by Harley and the Countess to see Nora 
and reason with her. 


***T have such confidence in you,’ said Lady Lansmere, ‘that if you 
once know the girl, your advice will be sure to have weight with her. 
You will show her how wicked it would be to let Harley break our 
hearts and degrade his station.’ 

“*T have such confidence in you,’ said young Harley, ‘that if you 
once know my Nora, you will no longer side with my mother. You 
will recognize the nobility which nature only can create—you will own 
that Nora is worthy a rank more lofty than mine; and my mother so 


believes in your wisdom, that, if you plead in my cause, you will con- 
vince even her',’” 


5 Vol. iii. pp. 320, 321. 
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But the results of this interview are widely different to the 
expectations of any of the parties concerned. Audley is at once 
fascinated by Nora, who is equally conscious that in Harley’s 
friend she recognizes a spirit kindred to her own. Audley soon 
discovers that Nora does not love Harley. Still he manfully 
struggles with the temptation to betray his friend’s confidence, 
until he accidentally discovers Nora's affection for himself. Then 
friendship yields to the power of love, and Audley Egerton, this 

roud, high-minded, ambitious man, —- his friend,— 
his trust,—his ambition,—the world, B sasigg is own cause 
instead of Harley’s, and is betrothed to Nora. 


* And now this man, who had hitherto valued himself as the very 
type of gentleman—whom all his young contemporaries had so regarded 
and so revered—had to press the hand of a confiding friend, and bid 
adieu to truth. He had to amuse, to-delay, to mislead his boy-rival— 
to say that he was already subduing Nora’s hesitating doubts—and that 
with a little time, she could be induced to consent to forget Harley’s 
rank, and his parent’s pride, and become his wife. And Harley 
believed in Egerton, without one suspicion on the mirror of his loyal 
soul °,” 


The lovers are secretly married, by an accident one of the wit- 
nesses being Audley’s solicitor, Mr. Levy, who, on seeing the 
bride, vows a deadly revenge against both, and he keeps his word. 
Audley takes the name of Bertram, not daring, for the sake of 
Harley, who is frantic at Nora’s disappearance, to own his mar- 
riage. By a series of manceuvres, Levy contrives to sow mistrust 
between the husband and wife. He involves Audley in pecuniary 
difficulties, and thus compels him to visit his ancestral estate, 
leaving Nora behind. He then works on Nora’s mind, so that 
she believes Egerton intends to conceal, if not to disown, their 
marriage, Levy, in fact, hinting that it was really fictitious. At 
last Nora writes to Egerton, indignantly demanding that he 
will proclaim her as his wife to the world. Audley, piqued at her 
mistrust, writes, at Levy’s suggestion, that Levy will explain 
every thing to her; and the result is, that Nora, believing herself 
betrayed, leaves his house, eager only to fly from shame, and en- 
gages to accompany an Italian lady of high rank to Italy as 
companion. This lady is the wife of the Duke of Serrano, then 
ona visit in England. Egerton is frantic at his wife’s flight; 
but, from a sense of his guilt towards Harley, is compelled to 
mask his real feelings. Parliament being dissolved, he is forced 
by Harley to contest the borough of Lansmere, Nora’s native 
place. Meantime Nora finds herself likely to become a mother, 


6 Vol. iii. pp. 323, 324. 
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On her returning to England, resolved to see Audley, and learn 
the truth as to her position, she sees a paragraph in a paper, 
which represents Egerton as on the point of marriage with a 
Miss Leslie. She hurries down to Lansmere—arrives the day 
before the election—is found by her parents in the agonies of 
childbirth—and dies, in her father’s house, in giving birth to 
Leonard, the child, as they believe, of shame, J/r. Morgan, the 
apothecary, and Mr. Dale, the curate of Lansmere, being alone 
privy to the sad event. ‘To save the good name of her family, 
Mrs. Avenel sends the baby away, under the care of Mrs. 
Fairfield, who, with a young infant of her own, happened to be 
visiting the father and mother. This child, a weakly infant, 
shortly dies, and then Mrs. Fairfield brings Nora’s child up as her 
own, the child being, we need hardly say, our friend Leonard. 
But meantime Audley Egerton is staying ‘at Lansmere Park at 
the very time thiseis happening. We must not abridge the scene 
in which he discovers Nora’s death :— 


“ And the sleeper imagined that he answered, ‘ Never part from me 
again—never, never!’ and that he bent down to kiss the chaste lips 
that so tenderly sought his own. And suddenly he heard a knocking 
sound, as of a hammer—regular, but soft, low, subdued. Did you 
ever, O reader, hear the sound of the hammer on the lid of a coffin ina 
house of woe,—when the undertaker’s decorous hireling fears that the 
living may hear how he parts them from the dead? Such seemed the 
sound to Audley—the dream vanished abruptly. He woke, and again 
heard the knock; it was at his door. He sate up wistfully—the 
moon was gone—it was morning. ‘ Who is there?’ he cried peevishly. 

** A low voice from without answered, ‘ Hush, it is I; dress quick; 
let me see you.’ 

“‘ Egerton recognized Lady Lansmere’s voice. Alarmed and sur- 
prised, he rose, dressed in haste, and went to the door. Lady Lansmere 
was standing without, extremely pale. She put her finger to her lip, 
and beckoned him to follow her. He obeyed mechanically. They 
entered her dressing-room, a few doors from his own chamber, and the 
Countess closed the door. , 

“ Then laying her slight firm hand on his shoulder, she said in sup- 
pressed and passionate excitement :— 

‘Oh, Mr. Egerton, you must serve me, and at once—Harley— 
Harley—save my Harley—go to hin—prevent his coming back here— 
stay with him—give up the election—it is but a year or two lost in 
your life—you will have other opportunities—make that sacrifice to 
your friend.’ 


** * Speak—what is the matter? I can make no sacrifice too great 
for Harley !’ 


nati Thanks—I was sure of it. Go then, I say, at once to Harley ; 
keep him away from Lansmere on any excuse you can invent, until you 
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can break the sad news to him—gently, gently. Oh, how will he bear 
it—how recover the shock? My boy, my boy!’ 

“Calm yourself! Explain! Break what news ?—recover what 
shock ?’ 

** ¢True—you do not know—you have not heard. Nora Avenel lies 
yonder, in her father’s house—dead—dead !’ 

“ Audley staggered back, clapping his hand to his heart, and then 
dropping on his knee as if bowed down by the stroke of heaven. 

‘“* « My bride, my wife!’ he muttered. ‘ Dead—it cannot be!’ 

‘‘ Lady Lansmere was so startled at this exclamation, so stunned by 
a confession wholly unexpected, that she remained unable to soothe— 
to explain, and utterly unprepared for the fierce agony that burst from 
the man she had ever seen so dignified and cold—when he sprang to 
his feet, and all the sense of his eternal loss rushed upon his heart. 

** At length he crushed back his emotions, and listened in apparent 
calm, and in a silence broken but by quick gasps for breath, to Lady 
Lansmere’s account. 

** One of the guests in the house, a female relation of Lady Lansmere’s, 
had been taken suddenly ill about an hour or two before ;—the house 
had been disturbed, the Countess herself aroused, and Mr. Morgan 
summoned as the family medical practitioner. From him she had 
learned that Nora Avenel had returned to her father’s house late on the 
previous evening; had been seized with brain fever, and died in a 
few hours. 

** Audley listened, and turned to the door, still in silence. 

‘* Lady Lansmere caught him by the arm—‘ Where are you going? 
Ah, can I now ask you to save my son from the awful news, you your- 
self the sufferer? And yet—yet—you know his haste, his vehemence, 
if he learn that you were his rival—her husband; you whom he so 
trusted! What, what would be the result ?—I tremble!’ 

‘* «Tremble not—I do not tremble! Let me go—lI will be back soon 
—and then—(his lips writhed)—ihen we wil! talk of Harley.’ 

** Egerton went forth, stunned and dizzy. Mechanically he took his 
way across the park to John Avenel’s house. He had been forced to 
enter that house, formally, a day or two before, in the course of his 
canvass ; and his worldly pride had received a shock when the home, 
the birth, and the manners of his bride’s parents had been brought 
before him. He had even said to himself, ‘ And is it the child of these 
persons that I, Audley Egerton, must announce to the world as wife!’ 
Now, if she had been the child of a beggar—nay, of a felon—nom, if he 
could but recall her to life, how small and mean would all that dreaded 
world appear to him! Too late—too late! The dews were glistening 
in the sun—the birds were singing over head—life waking all around 
him—and his own heart felt like a charnel-house. Nothing but death 
and the dead there—nothing. He arrived at the door; it was open: he 
called; no one answered: he walked up the narrow stairs, undisturbed, 
unseen ; he came into the chamber of death. At the opposite side of 
the bed was seated John Avenel; but he seemed in a heavy sleep. In 
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fact, paralysis had smitten him: but he knew it not; neither did any 
one. Who could heed the strong hearty man in such a moment? Not 
even the poor anxious wife! He had been left there to guard the 
house, and watch the dead—an unconscious man ; numbed, himself, by 
the invisible icy hand! Audley stole to the bedside; he lifted the 
coverlid thrown over the pale still face. What passed within him, 
during the minute he stayed there, who shall say? But when he left the 
room, and slowly descended the stairs, he left behind him love and 
youth, all the sweet hopes and joys of the household human life—for 


ever and ever! 


“ He returned to Lady Lansmere, who awaited his coming with the — 


most nervous anxiety. 
“ ‘Now,’ said he, drily, ‘I will go to Harley, and I will prevent his 


returning hither.’ 
“ You have seen the parents. Good heavens! do they know of your 


marriage ?’ 
“No; to Harley I must own it first. Meanwhile, silence !’ 
 ¢ Silence!’ echoed Lady Lansmere ; and her burning hand rested 


in Audley’s, and Audley’s hand was as ice. 
“In another hour Egerton had left the house, and before noon he 


was with Harley’.” 


But he dares not break to Harley the whole truth. Such is 
the effect on the young lover of the news of Nora’s death, that 
Egerton is forced to conceal his own shame in that sad event ; 
and, to save Harley’s life, ‘‘ Audley gave up the idea of righting 
himself in his own eyes, and submitted still to be the living lie,— 
he, the haughty gentleman!” He endeavours to trace Nora’s 
child, but, finding an infant’s grave, concludes it is that of his own 
little one, and then—to drown thought, plunges headlong into 
politics—after a time, to please Lady Lansmere and Harley, and 
retrieve his own ruined fortune, marries Miss Leslie—and on her 
death adopts, as we have already seen, her kinsman, the young 
Randal. Mr. Dale had, immediately on Nora’s death, sought an 
interview with Egerton, with the view of inducing him to per- 
suade Harley L’Estrange, whom Mr. Dale believes to be Nora’s 
seducer, to provide for Nora’s child! Egerton thus hears that 
he is a father, and, as we said before, is only prevented, by the 
discovery of the grave of Mark Fairfield’s infant, from finding his 
own son. But henceforth Egerton is in Levy’s power: our 
readers have already recognized Baron Levy :— 


“The usurer continued to possess a determined hold over the im- 
perious great man. He knew Audley’s secret; he could reveal that 
secret to Harley. And the one soft and tender side of the statesman’s 
nature—the sole part of him not dipped in the ninefold Styx of prac- 


? Vol. iii. pp. 348—351. 
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tical prosaic life, which renders man so invulnerable to affection—was 
his remorseful love for the school friend whom he still deceived. 

“Here then you have the key to the locked chambers of Audley 
Egerton’s character, the fortified castle of his mind. The envied minis- 
ter—the joyless man ;—the oracle on the economies of an empire—the 
prodigal in a usurer’s hands ;—the august, high-crested gentleman, to 
whom princes would refer for the casuistry of honour—the culprit 
trembling lest the friend he best loved on earth should detect his lie! 
Wrap thyself in the decent veil that the Arts or the Graces weave for 
thee, O Human Nature! It is only the statue of marble whose naked- 


ness the eye can behold without shame and offence *!” 


And now those of our readers who have followed us thus far— 
and we trust there are very few who are yet tired of ‘My Novel” 
—have a key to the mystery of Leonard’s birth, of Harley 
L’Estrange’s misanthropy, and of Audley Egerton’s earnest desire 
to restore Harley to his proper position. They may also judge 
in some sort of the feelings with which Leonard would learn that 
he was not at all events the child of shame, though possibly of 
an unholy fraud. He does not however discern from Nora’ 8 nar- 
rative the name of his father, though he seems to see in Harley 
the boy-lover. He resolves at once to place the manuscript in 
Harley’s hands. On his way he encounters Dick Avenel, now a 
fashionable manufacturer, who is just at this time in a “ regular 
fix,” partly for want of capital, partly because a rival manufac- 
turer of Screwstown is ‘just in treaty for some patent infernal 
invention that will make his engines do twice as much work with 
half as many hands!” This invention is of course Leonard’s, 
and of course Leonard makes it over to his uncle :— 


‘*A very brief inspection of Leonard’s invention sufficed to show 
Richard Avenel how invaluable it would be to him. Armed with a 
patent, of which the certain effects in the increase of power and diminu- 
tion of labour were obvious to any practical man, Avenel felt that he 
should have no difficulty in obtaining such advances of money as he 
required, whether to alter his engines, meet the bills discounted by 
Levy, or carry on the war with the monster capitalist. It might be 
necessary to admit into partnership some other monster capitalist— 
What then? Any partner better than Levy. A bright idea struck 
him. 

“If I can just terrify and whop that infernal intruder on my own 
ground, for a few months, he may offer, himself, to enter into partner- 
ship—make the two concerns a joint-stock friendly combination, and 
then we shall flog the world.’ 

** His gratitude to Leonard became so lively, that Dick offered to bring 
his nephew in for Lansmere instead of himself; and when Leonard de- 
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clined the offer, exclaimed, ‘ Well, then, any friend of yours ; I’m all 
for Reform against those high and mighty right honourable borough- 
mongers; and what with loans and mortgages on the small householders, 
and a long course of ‘ Free and Easies,’ with the independent Freemen, 
I carry one seat certain, perhaps both seats of the town of Lansmere, in 
my breeches pocket.’ Dick then, appointing an interview with Leonard 
at his lawyer’s, to settle the transfer of the invention, upon terms which 
he declared ‘ should be honourable to both parties,’ hurried off, to search 
amongst his friends in the City for some monster capitalist, who might 
be induced to extricate him from the jaws of Levy, and the engines of 
his rival at Screwstown. ‘Mullins is the man, if I can but catch him,’ 
said Dick. ‘ You have heard of Mullins ?—A wonderful great man ; 
you should see his nails ; he never cuts them! Three millions, at least, 
he has scraped together with those nails of his, sir, And in this rotten 
old country, a man must have nails a yard long to fight with a devil 
like Levy !—Good bye—good bye,—coop bye, my pEAR nephew °!’” 


Leonard then goes to Harley and gives him the packet; but 
before he can have time to read more than the papers which dis- 
close the villany of Peschiera and the innocence of Riccabocca’s 
late wife, Lady Lansmere and Giacomo rush in with the news of 
Violante’s abduction, the issue of which has been already de- 
scribed. 

After the rescue of Violante, Harley peruses Nora’s journal, 
and the perusal at once changes his whole being. It is not the 
mere discovery that Nora, for whose sake life had been one con- 
tinued sorrow, had never loved him; but he finds out also that 
the friend whom he had loved as his own soul had betrayed his 
confidence, had basely entrapped Nora into what appeared from 
her journal to be a false marriage, had then left her to die friend- 
less and unpitied, and, lastly, had continued to live on, professing 
the tenderest esteem and affection for the unhappy victim of his 
own duplicity—had been, through the long series of past years, a 
living le! Harley at once burns with a passionate desire of 
revenge against Audley Egerton :— 


‘He had read that fragment of a memoir, in which, out of all the 
chasms of his barren and melancholy past, there rose two malignant 
truths which seemed literally to glare upon him with mocking and 
demon eyes. The woman whose remembrance had darkened all the 
sunshine of his life had loved another. The friend in whom he had 
confided his whole affectionate loyal soul had been his perfidious rival. 
He had read from the first word to the last, as if under a spell that held 
him breathless; and when he closed the manuscript, it was without 
groan or sigh; but over his pale lips there passed that withering smile 


® Vol. iii. pp. 364, 365. 
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which is as sure an index of a heart overcharged with dire and fearful 
passions as the arrowy flash of the lightning is of the tempests that are 
gathered within the cloud. 

‘He then thrust the papers into his bosom, and, keeping his hand 
over them, firmly clenched, he left the room, and walked slowly on 
towards his father’s house. With every step by the way, his nature, in 
the war of its elements, seemed to change and harden into forms of 
granite. Love, humanity, trust, vanished away. Hate, revenge, mi- 
santhropy, suspicion, and scorn of all that could wear the eyes of affec- 
tion, or speak with the voice of honour, came fast through the gloom of 
his thoughts, settling down in the wilderness, grim and menacing as 
the harpies of ancient song— 


“¢___ Unceeque manus, et pallida semper Ora '.’ ”— 


Leonard also is soon included in Harley’s hatred. Leonard 
has been induced, by the advice of Mr. Dale, who thinks him 
Harley’s son, to seek an interview with Helen, and declare his 
love for her, which, in a very beautiful scene, he at once retracts 
on finding Helen engaged to his benefactor. Mr. Dale seeks 
Harley and pleads Leonard's cause, and then Harley discovers 
Leonard’s identity with Audley’s child. In his morbid frame of 
mind, Leonard’s love for Helen vr, his desire for revenge. 
He subsequently discovers that Helen cannot love him, as he 
hoped at one time, and releases her from her troth to him, but 
exacts a promise that she wili not pledge her faith to another 
without his consent. Here is a powerful description of Harley's 
frame of mind :— 


*¢* T will obey you, my lord,’ answered the parson meekly, startled 
to find that he who had come to arrogate authority was now submitting 
to commands; and all at fault what judgment he could venture to pass 
upon the man whom he had regarded as a criminal, who had not even 
denied the crime imputed to him, yet who now impressed the accusing 
priest with something of that respect which Mr. Dale had never before 
conceded but to Virtue. Could he have then but looked into the dark 
and stormy heart which he twice misread ! 

‘It is well—very well,’ muttered Harley, when the door had closed 
upon the parson. ‘ The viper and the viper’s brood! So it was this 
man’s son that I led from the dire slough of Despond; and the son un- 
consciously imitates the father’s gratitude and honour-—-Ha—ha!’ 
Suddenly the bitter laugh was arrested: a flash of almost celestial joy 
darted through the warring elements of storm and darkness. If Helen 
returned Leonard’s affection, Harley L’ Estrange was free! And through 
that flash the face of Violante shone upon him as.an angel’s. ‘But the 
heavenly light and the angel face vanished abruptly, swallowed up in 
the black abyss of the rent and tortured soul. 


1 Vol. iv. p. 91. 
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“ Fool!’ said the unhappy man, aloud, in his anguish— fool ! what 
then? Were I free, would it be to trust my fate again to falsehood ? 
If, in all the bloom and glory of my youth, I failed to win the heart of 
a village girl—if, once more deluding myself, it is in vain that I have 
tended, reared, cherished, some germ of woman’s human affection in 
the orphan I saved from penury—how look for love in the brilliant 
Princess, whom all the sleek Lotharios of our gaudy world will sur- 
round with their homage when once she alights on their sphere! If 
perfidy be my fate—what hell of hells in the thought!—that a wife 
might lay her head in my bosom—and—oh, horror! horror !—No !— 
I would not accept her hand were it offered, nor believe in her love 
were it pledged to me. Stern soul of mine—wise at last, love never 
more—never more believe in truth?!’ ”’ 


And now Harley seeks for revenge, and he easily finds material. 
A general election coming on, he had previously urged Egerton, 
rejected by his own constituents, to stand again for Lansmere, 
once the family borough, but now very much under the influence 
of Dick Avenel, who resolves that he himself and Leonard shall 
be the Radical candidates, having, however, previously half pro- 
mised Randal Leslie that, if he will stand with Egerton, he will 
secure his election. Avenel hates Audley from a political slight 
the other had put on him years before, and is only anxious, that, 
at all events, Egerton shall be defeated. Now Harley knows 
that Egerton’s defeat would be certain ruin, from his involved 
circumstances, and therefore leagues with Levy to throw Egerton 
out, and bring in Avenel and Leonard, thus wounding the father 
through the son. The whole party thus meet at Lansmere Park, 
and we have a most graphic description of a country election, 
Harley, of course, oe tv San to work heart and soul for Egerton 
and Randal Leslie. Randal Leslie, it should be said, still con- 
tinues his suit to Violante, who cannot induce her father to break 
his plighted word. 

On the day of nomination Harley makes a speech, in which he 
very plainly reveals the secret workings of his heart, both to 
Audley and Leonard, the one knowing himself guilty as to Nora, 
the other thinking that Harley has discovered his love for Helen. 
Leonard cannot endure Harley’s coolness, and Mr. Dale again 
seeks to plead Leonard's cause, with, as he thinks, his father. 
He succeeds in exonerating Leonard, but is utterly unable to 
shake Harley’s desire for revenge. And then Violante, hearing 
from Mr. Dale of Harley’s state of mind, resolves to rescue him 
from himself. We wish we had space for the whole scene between 
Violante and Harley, but we can only give the conclusion :— 


? Vol. iv. pp. 105, 106. 
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* * Violante!’ murmured Harley, his whole frame heaving with 
emotion, ‘bear with me. Do not ask of me the sacrifice of what seems 
to me the cause of manhood itself—to sit down, meek and patient, under 
a wrong that debases me, with the consciousness that all my life I have 
been the miserable dupe to affections I deemed so honest—to regrets 
that I believed so holy. Ah! I should feel more mean in my pardon 
than you can think me in revenge! Were it an acknowledged enemy, 
I could open my arms to him at your bidding! but the perfidious 
friend !—ask it not. My cheek burns at the thought, as at the stain 
of a blow. Give me but to-morrow—one day—I demand no more— 
wholly to myself and to the past, and mould me for the future as you 
will. Pardon, pardon the ungenerous thoughts that extended distrust 
to you. I retract them; they are gone—dispelled before those touching 
words, those ingenuous eyes. At your feet, Violante, I repent and I 
implore! Your father himself shall banish your sordid suitor, Before 
this hour to-morrow you will be free. Oh, then, then! will you not 
give me this hand to guide me again into the paradise of my youth? 
Violante, it is in vain, to wrestle with myself—to doubt—to reason— 
to be wisely fearful—I love, I love you. I trust again in virtue and 
faith. I place my fate in your keeping.’ 

‘“‘ Tf at times Violante may appear to have ventured beyond the limit 
of strict maiden bashfulness, much may be ascribed to her habitual 
candour, her solitary rearing, and remoteness from the world—the very 
innocence of her soul, and the warmth of heart which Italy gives its 
daughters. But now that sublimity of thought and purpose which 
pervaded her nature, and required only circumstances to develop, made 
her superior to all the promptings of love itself. Dreams realized 
which she had scarcely dared to own—Harley free—Harley at her feet ; 
—all the woman struggling at her heart, mantling in her blushes,—still 
stronger than love—stronger than the joy of being loved again—was 
the heroic will—will to save him—who in all else ruled her existence— 
from the eternal degradation to which passion had blinded his own 
confused and warring spirit. 

** Leaving one hand in his impassioned clasp, as he still knelt before 
her, she raised on high the other, ‘ Ah!’ she said, scarce audibly— ah! 
if Heaven vouchsafe me the proud and blissful privilege to be allied to 
your fate, to minister to your happiness, never should I know one fear 
of your distrust. No time, no change, no sorrow—not even the loss 
of your affection—could make me forfeit the right to remember that you 
had once confided to me a heart so noble. But’—Here her voice rose 
in its tone, and the glow fled from her cheek—‘ But, O Thou the Ever 
Present, hear and receive the solemn vow. If to me he refuse to sacri- 
fice the sin that would debase him, that sin be the barrier between us 
evermore. And may my life, devoted to Thy service, atone for the 
hour in which he belied the nature he received from Thee. Harley, 
release me! I have spoken: firm as yourself, I leave the choice to you.’ 

**« You judge me harshly,’ said Harley, rising, with sullen anger. 
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‘But at least I have not the meanness to sell what I hold as justice, 
though the bribe may include my last hope of happiness.’ 

«© Meanness! Oh unhappy, beloved Harley!’ exclaimed Violante, 
with such a gush of exquisite reproachful tenderness, that it thrilled 
him as the voice of the parting guardian angel. ‘ Meanness! But it is 
that from which I implore you to save yourself. You cannot judge, 
you cannot see. You are dark, dark. Lost Christian that you are, 
what worse than heathen darkness to feign the friendship the better to 
betray—to punish falsehood by becoming yourself so false—to accept 
the confidence even of your bitterest foe, and then to sink below his 
own level in deceit? And oh—worse, worse than all—to threaten that 
a son—son of the woman you professed to love—should swell your 
vengeance against a father. No! it was not you that said this—it was 


the Fiend!’ ( 
“* Enough!’ exclaimed Harley, startled, conscience-stricken, and 


rushing into resentment, in order to escape the sense of shame. 
‘Enough! you insult the man you professed to honour.’ 

‘¢*T honoured the prototype of gentleness and valour. I honoured 
one who seemed to me to clothe with life every grand and generous 
image that is born from the souls of poets. Destroy that ideal, and you 
destroy the Harley whom I honoured. He is dead to me for ever. I 
will mourn for him as his widow—faithful to his memory—weeping 
over the thought of what he was.’ Sobs choked her voice; but as 
Harley, once more melted, sprang forward to regain her side, she 
escaped with a yet quicker movement, gained the door, and, darting 
down the corridor, vanished from his sight *.” 


But turn we for a moment to Audley Egerton. Audley has 
been suffering a perfect martyrdom during the whole of his visit 
to Lansmere. Old recollections, Harley’s speech, the visit of Mr. 
Dale, the doubt of his own success, have all contributed to Aud- 
ley’s misery. At last he resolves to see Harley, and learn the 
worst, but is anticipated by Harley, who, shaken though not 
subdued by Violante’s entreaties, goes, immediately on her leaving 
him, to Kgerton’s apartment. Very beautiful and touching is 
the interview between Harley, with his burning sense of cruel 
injustice, and Egerton, only too glad to bear any reproach as a 
slight expiation of his treachery towards one he. yet loved with 
so deep an affection. But when Harley speaks to Egerton of the 
false marriage, then the latter can no longer restrain himself :— 


‘** It is false—false!’ exclaimed Egerton, all his stateliness and all 
his energy restored to him. ‘I forbid you to speak thus to me. I 
forbid you by one word to sully the memory of my lawful wife.’ 

_ “*Ah?" said Harley, startled, ‘Ah! false! prove that, and revenge 
is over! Thank Heayen !’ 


3 Vol. iv. pp. 207 —209. 
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*«* Prove it! What so easy? And wherefore have I delayed the 
proof ?—wherefore concealed, but from tenderness to you—dread, too— 
a selfish but human dread—to lose in you the sole esteem that I covet, 
—the only mourner who would have shed one tear over the stone in- 
scribed with some lying epitaph, in which it will suit a party purpose 
to proclaim the gratitude of a nation. Vain hope. I resignit! But 
you spoke ofa son. Alas, alas! you are again deceived. I heard that 
I had a son—years, long years ago. 1 sought him, and found a grave. 
But bless you, Harley, if you suecoured one whom you even erringly 
suspect to be Leonora’s child!’ He stretched forth his hands as he 
spoke. 

a Of your son we will speak later,’ said Harley, strangely softened. 
‘But before I say more of him, let me ask you to explain—let me hope 
that you can extenuate what—’ 

‘*¢ You are right,’ interrupted Egerton, with eager quickness. ‘ You 
would know from my own lips at last the plain tale of my own offence 
against you. Jt is due to both. Patiently hear me out.’ 

e * * * ® 

** Amidst all that Audley said—amidst all that admitted of no excuse 
—two predominant sentiments stood clear, in unmistakeable and touch- 
ing pathos: remorseful regret for the lost Nora; and self-accusing, 
earnest, almost feminine tenderness for the friend he had deceived. 
Thus, as he continued to speak, Harley more and more forgot even the 
remembrance of his own guilty and terrible interval of hate; the gulf 
that had so darkly yawned between the two closed up, leaving them 
still standing, as it were, side by side, as in their schoolboy days. 
But he remained silent, listening—shading his face from Audley, and 
as if under some soft but enthralling spell, till Egerton thus closed-— 

“** And now, Harley, all is told. You spoke of revenge ?’ 

*‘* Revenge!’ muttered Harley, starting. 

*** And believe me,’ continued Egerton, ‘ were revenge in your power, 
I should rejoice at it as an atonement. To receive an injury in return 
for that which, first from youthful passion, and afterwards from the in- 
firmity of purpose that concealed the wrong, I have inflicted upon you 
—why, that would soothe my conscience, and raise my lost self-esteem. 
The sole revenge you can bestow takes the form which most humiliates 
me: to revenge, is to pardon.’ 

‘* Harley groaned; and, still hiding his face with one hand, stretched 
forth the other, but rather with the air of one who entreats than who 
accords forgiveness. Audley took and pressed the hand thus extended. 

*** And now, Harley, farewell. With the dawn I leave this house. 
I cannot now accept your aid in this election. Levy shall announce 
my resignation. Randal Leslie, if you so please it, may be returned 
in my stead. He has abilities which, under safe guidance, may serve 
his country; and I have no right to reject, from vain pride, whatever 
will promote the career of one whom I undertook, and have failed, to 
serve.’ 
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\¢ Ay, ay,’ muttered Harley; ‘think not of Randal Leslie; think 
but of your son.’ a niin é 

““*My son! But are you sure that he still lives? You smile; you 
—you—oh, Harley, I took from you the mother—give to me the son; 
break my heart with gratitude. Your revenge is found !’ 

‘Lord L’Estrange rose with a sudden start—gazed on Audley for a 
moment—irresolute, not from resentment, but from shame. At that 
moment he was the man humbled; he was the man who feared re- 
proach, and who needed pardon. Audley, not divining what was thus 
passing in Harley’s breast, turned away. 

** You think that I ask too much; and yet all that I can give to 
the child of my love and the heir of my name, is the worthless blessing 
of a ruined man. Harley, I say no more. I dare not add, ‘ You too 
loved his mother! and with a deeper and a nobler love than mine.’’ 
He stopped short, and Harley flung himself on his breast. 

‘“‘* Me—me—pardon me, Audley! Your offence has been slight to 
mine. You have told me your offence; never can I name to you my 
own. Rejoice that we have both to exchange forgiveness, and in that 
exchange we are equal still, Audley—brothers still. Look up—look 
up; think that we are boys now as we were once—boys who have had 
their wild quarrel, and who, the moment it is over, feel dearer to each 
other than before.’ 

‘**Oh, Harley, this ts revenge! It strikes home,’ murmured Eger- 
ton, and tears gushed fast from eyes that could have gazed unwinking 
on the rack. ‘The clock struck ; Harley sprang forward. 

“**] have time yet,’ he cried. ‘ Much to do and to undo. You are 
saved from the grasp of Levy—your election will be won—your for- 
tunes in much may be restored—you have before you honours not yet 
achieved—your career as yet is scarce begun—your son you will em- 
brace to-morrow. Let me go—your hand again! Ah, Audley, we 
shall be so happy yet *!’” 


After this interview, of course, all things are soon restored to 
their proper position. Egerton and Avenel are triumphantly 
returned, through the resignation of Leonard. Randal Leslie’s 
villany is exposed ; while Violante is saved from his persecution 
to become the happy bride of Harley L’Estrange. 

We will give one more extract. It is the first and last meeting 
of Audley Egerton and Leonard :— 


“‘* Friend,’ said Harley, ‘I give to you a son proved in adversity, 
and who has fought his own way to fame. Leonard, in the man to 
whom I prayed you to sacrifice your own ambition—of whom you have 
spoken with such worthy praise—whose career of honour you have 
promoted—and whose life, unsatisfied by those honours, you will 


* Vol. iv. pp. 213—217, 
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soothe with your filial love—behold the husband of Nora Avenel! 
Kneel to your father! O Audley, embrace your son !’ 

‘“‘* Here—here,’ exclaimed Egerton, as Leonard bent his knee— 
‘here to my heart! Look at me with those eyes!—kindly, for- 
givingly: they are your mother’s!’ His proud head sunk on his son’s 
shoulder. 

‘“‘* But this is not enough,’ said Harley, leading Helen, and placing 
her by Leonard’s side. ‘ You must open your heart for more. Take 
into its folds my sweet ward and daughter. What is a home with- 
out the smile of woman? They have loved each other from 
children. Audley, yours be the hand to join—yours be the lips to 
bless.’ 

“Leonard started anxiously. ‘Oh, sir!—oh, my father!—this 
generous sacrifice may not be; for he—he who has saved me for this 
surpassing joy—he too loves her !’ 

‘** Nay, Leonard,’ said Harley, smiling, ‘I am not so neglectful of 
myself. Another home woos you, Audley. He whom you long so 
vainly sought to reconcile to life, exchanging mournful dreams for 
happy duties—he, too, presents you to his bride. Love her for my 
sake—for your own. She it is, not I, who presides over this hallowed 
re-union. But for her, I should have been a blinded, vindictive, 
guilty, repentant man; and—’ Violante’s soft hand was on his 
lips. 

oe Thus,’ said the Parson, with mild solemnity, ‘Man finds that 
the Saviour’s precepts, ‘Let not the sun go down upon thy wrath,’ 
and ‘ Love one another,’ are clues that conduct us through the laby- 
rinth of human life, when the schemes of fraud and hate snap asunder, 
and leave us lost amidst the maze.’ 

‘‘ Egerton reared his head, as if to answer; and all present were 
struck and appalled by the sudden change that had come over his 
countenance. There was a film upon the eye—a shadow on the 
aspect; the words failed his lips—he sunk on the seat beside him. 
The left hand rested droopingly upon the piles of public papers and 
official documents, and the fingers played with them, as the bed-ridden 
dying sufferer plays with the coverlid he will soon exchange for the 
winding-sheet. But his right hand seemed to feel, as through the dark, 
for the recovered son; and having touched what it sought, feebly drew 
Leonard nearer and nearer. Alas! that blissful private Ltire—that 
close centre round the core of being in the individual man—so long 
missed and pined for—slipped from him, as it were, the moment it 
reappeared; hurried away, as the circle on the ocean, which is scarce 
seen, ere it vanishes amidst infinity. Suddenly both hands were still ; 
the head fell back. Joy had burst asunder the last ligaments so 
fretted away in unrevealing sorrow. Afar, their sound borne into that 
room, the joy-bells were pealing triumph; mobs roaring out huzzas ; 
the weak cry of Jobn Avenel might be blent in those shouts, as the 
drunken zealots reeled by his cottage door, and startled the screaming 
ravens that wheeled round the hollow oak. The boom which is sent 





it 
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from the waves on the surface of life, while the deeps are so noiseless 
in their march, was wafted on the wintry air into the chamber of the 
statesman it honoured, and over the grass sighing low upon Nora’s 

ve. But there was one in the chamber, as in the grave, for whom 
the boom on the wave had no sound, and the march of the deep had 
no tide. Amidst promises of home, and union, and peace, and 
fame Death strode into the household ring, and, seating itself, calm 
and still, looked life-like ; warm hearts throbbing round it ; lofty hopes 
fluttering upward; Love kneeling at its feet; Religion, with lifted 
finger, standing by its side °.” 


And now, if we could think that any of our readers, having 
followed us thus far, would not be desirous of gaining a more 
extended acquaintance with ‘‘ My Novel,” we should certainly 
feel a considerable degree of surprise and disappointment. For 
ourselves, we can award no higher praise, as far as our own judg- 
ment is concerned, than this—that we have gone through the 
work three times,—once in ‘ Blackwood,” in which it originally 
appeared—again while preparing for this paper—and a third time 
while actually engaged in our review—and each time, we will not 
say with renewed interest, but certainly with a renewed apprecia- 
tion of the great and singular merits which are apparent in every 
page. We say deliberately, and with a full consciousness of the 
responsibility we incur by giving such an opinion in these pages, 
that, in our judgment, for the literary ability displayed in it—for 
the masterly construction of the story—above all, for the high 
moral, we might safely say religious, purpose the author keeps in 
view from the beginning to the end—for all these qualities “* My 
Novel” stands unrivalled in the whole range of fictitious literature. 
We tender our hearty thanks to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton for 
the high gratification he has afforded us, and trust that we shall 
soon renew our acquaintance with him on a similar field. 


® Vol. iv. pp. 268, 269. 
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Art. II.—The Annals of Roger de Hoveden. Translated from 
the Latin by Henry T. Ritry, Hsg., B.A. Edited by the 
Reo. Dr. Gites. In Two Vols. Vol. I. (a.v. 732 to a.v. 
1180.) H.G. Bohn. 1853. 

THE recent appearance of this new edition of one of our 

Chroniclers of early English history affords us the opportunity of 

entering at some length upon the consideration of one of the most 

important subjects treated of in its pages, the Life of Thomas 4 


Becket. 
“ Creon. ’Tis just I die, indeed, for I confess 

I am troublesome to life now, and the state 

Can hope for nothing worthy from me now, 

Either in force or counsel; I’ve o’ late 

Employ’d myself quite from the world, and he 

That once begins to serve his Maker faithfully, 

Can never serve a worldly prince well after ; 

"Tis clear another way. 

Ant. Oh, give not confidence 

To all he speaks, my lord, to his own injury. 

His preparation only for the next world 

Makes him talk wildly to his wrong of this ; 

He is not lost in judgment.” 

Massinger, The Old Law. 

Henry II. was the greatest Oi of his day, and Thomas 
&% Becket the greatest ecclesiastic. Rome had her popes and 
cardinals, Bologna and Paris their schoosl, but amongst all their 
men of renown, none was so great a man as the sometime bosom- 
friend and the wary chancellor of Henry. 

Thomas 4 Becket—the name established by use, which is the 
criterion of language, though Thomas Becket were, perhaps, more 
critically correct—was born in London, December 21, 1117". 
His father was a citizen, named Gilbert. His mother was said 
to be a Saracen lady, ‘‘ whose adventures,” says Sharon Turner, 
‘might be classed with the tales of romance, but that, after the 
Crusades commenced, human life became a romance ; and society 
was full of wild enterprise and improbable incident ;” as Othello 
tells, 


** Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach ; 


Of being taken by the insolent foe, 
And sold to slavery.” 
Whether or not the story is to be relied on is more than can, 
at this time of day, be asserted ; but there seems no reason to 


1 Or, as others say, 1118, 
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throw aside all traditional stories, and if this be not true, one 
might even wish it were so. The authority for it is the chronicler 
John of Brompton’, who relates of Gilbert, that having made a 
pilgrimage to Palestine, he was taken by the Saracens, thrown 
into prison, “and sold to slavery” to an Emir. It appears that 
his manners and mien were such as to attract the notice of his 
Saracen lord and master, insomuch so that he was treated kindly, 
and—a most unusual thing, if report be true—was admitted to 
his table. This Emir had an only daughter. How, when, or 
where, Gilbert contrived to converse with her is not easily ascer- 
tained, especially when we consider the secluded estate of Oriental 
females*. Converse with her, however, he did, and as he told of 
Christian faith, and Christian climes, she learned to love. For 
his voluble discourse, and perhaps, like Desdemona, “for the 
dangers he had passed,” she loved the Christian captive! Gilbert, 
it would seem, though she promised to aid in his escape, would 
not assent if she was to be the companion of his flight and, then, 
of the marriage-bed. After a year and a half’s captivity he re- 
gained his liberty, but whether or not by the maiden’s help is 
unrecorded. It appears that Gilbert had mentioned London as 
his home, and henceforward no name had such charms for the 
Emir’s lovely daughter's ear as London. She knew but two 
English words, and that was one of them. She was not long in 
coming to a determination. She would leave her father’s house 
—the land of the sun and of the palm—and would seek the 
Christian stranger who had borne away her heart! She con- 
trived to escape from the chamber of the women, and made her 
way to the coast, where she embarked on board a vessel sailing 
for England. Her constant repetition of the word ‘ London” 
brought her to the metropolis; and then the repetition of the 
only other English word she knew—* Gilbert ”—brought her 
under the notice of Richard, the faithful servant of Gilbert, and 
the sharer of his captivity. Gilbert was soon informed that the 
Saracen damsel had followed him, and such affection was not to 
be withstood. He consulted with the Bishop of London, men- 
tioned to him her desire to become a Christian, and told the tale 
of their loves. The result was that she was christened by the 
name of Malilta and married to her Gilbert ! 

? A Monkish Historian of Brompton, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. His 
Chronicle extends from 588 to 1198. Mr. Berington affixes to his name the epithet 
of “ fabling,” and says that he is a transcriber of Hoveden in all that is important. 
He is said to have lived twenty years in the Benedictine Abbey of Whitby, during 
the abbacy of John of Skelton, which commenced in 1413, 

* Sir James Mackintosh’s observation on Gilbert’s permission to see the Mus- 
sulman Emir’s daughter, is “a permission which loses much of its improbability, if 


we suppose that he was employed in procuring European ornaments for her, and 


was allowed to see a lady so exalted above him from a mixture of convenience and 
contempt.”—Vol. i. p. 153. 
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Let the story be taken for as much as it is worth and no more. 
Once escaped from her father the Emir her jewels would further 
her progress. No Eastern damsel of her rank was destitute of 
‘¢ Barbaric pearl and gold.” The ancient ballad of the ‘‘ Spanish 
Lady’s Love” is an illustration in point. The first lines are the 
gallant Captain’s, the two last the lady's. 


**¢T have neither gold nor silver 
To maintain thee in this case, 
And to travel is great charges 
As you know in every place.’ 
*** My chains and jewels every one shall be thy own 
And eke five hundred pounds in gold that lies unknown ‘,’” 


Whoever his mother may have been, Becket says in one of his 
letters that his ancestors were of the city of London—citizens of 
no mean degree, contented and quiet. Born on St. Thomas’ 
Day, he was called after his name. Of his early education we 
are told only that his mother brought him up in the fear of God, 
and taught him, next to his Saviour, to reverence the Virgin 
Mary. It is hardly to be doubted but that he, like so many 
others, imbibed his strong devotional feelings from his mother ; 
for strong they were, though the world wrestled hard for the 
mastery, and many a time obtained it, as we shall see in the 
sequel of his life. 

The next we hear of him is that his father sent him to school 
at Merton Abbey—abbeys and cathedrals in that day being the 
great schools in the land, and the families of abbots and bishops 
the great seminaries of religious and useful learning. Little 
remains now to attest what Merton on the Wandle once was. 
The angler, as he throws his fly, recks little of those ancient 
walls, which once, like St. Alban’s, were the resort of clerks and 
future dignitaries in Church and State. When Becket was sent 
there it was in its infancy. It was in 1115 that Gilbert Norman, 
Sheriff of Surrey, founded a convent there for the canons regular 
of the Order of St. Augustine. Its after connexion with Merton 
College, in Oxford, has no place here *. That took place in the 
reign of Henry III. It was the first prior of Merton that had 
the honour of educating this clever, but turbulent ecclesiastic, 
Having learned what was to be learnt here, his father, on his 
mother’s death, sent him next to Paris, and on his return got 
him employed in the Portgreve’s office in London. From this it 


* Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry, vol. ii. p. 237. 

5 There is evidently a mistake in the Article “ Becket,” in the new Biographical 
Dictionary, which states that “his master dying, he was committed by his father 
to the care of the Canons of Merton, in Oxford.” 
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is evident that he was not at that time decided as to the Church, 
for the Portgreve then was the chief magistrate of London, filling 
the place that the mayor does now*. Neither does it by any 
means appear that his present studies were theological. We 
read that he was given to hunting and falconry, and that on one 
occasion he was nearly drowned, having jumped into the Thames 
to save a favourite hawk. 

Theobald at this time was Archbishop of Canterbury, a 
favourite with the king, to whom he was devotedly attached. 
‘He was a man,” however, says Lyttelton’, ‘“‘ whom experience 
and knowledge of business had made a minister of state, rather 
than genius; having parts good enough to be esteemed, but not 
great enough to be feared by his master.” This, possibly, may 
be true ; but withal he was a man of penetration, and the parts 
of the young Becket attracted his notice. At this time the 
future prelate is described to us as beautiful in person, graceful 
in manner, brave, lovely, and accomplished *. How he got intro- 
duced to Theobald is not known for certain, but, once introduced, 
his fortunes were made, though envy molested him. Twice we 
read that Roger of Bishopsbridge, successively Archdeacon of 
Canterbury and Archbishop of York, was the means of dispos- 
sessing him of the primate’s favour, and getting him banished 
from the palace. Next to his own uncommon parts he owed his 
restoration to Walter, the then Archdeacon of Canterbury, and 
brother to Theobald. 7 

It does not clearly appear when Becket entered into deacon’s 
orders, but he was probably ordained previous to his intimacy 
with Theobald. There is reason to suppose that he found himself 
inferior in information to the clergy he met at the archbishop’s 
table; but that at the same time he was aware that his own 
intellectual powers were undeveloped. But he was not the person 
to let them long lie dormant. Foxe, in his ‘Acts and Monv- 
ments,” tells us, that his “first preferment was to the church of 
Branfield, which he had by the gift of St. Alban,” which is not 
very intelligible. Theobald, however, favourably impressed 
towards him, presented him to the livings of St. Mary le Strand 
and Otteford in Kent, besides obtaining for him prebends in the 
cathedrals of London and Lincoln. Being only in deacon’s 


* See Cowel’s Law Dictionary in V. The Portgreve retained that name from 
the time of the Conqueror to that of Richard I., who ordained two bailiffs to take 
his place. The yearly magistrate, called the Mayor, was granted by King John. 

’ History of Henry II., vol. ii. p. 19, Ato. 

* John of Salisbury’s lines prefixed to his “ De nugis Curialium,” are sufficient 
authority : ; 


“ Utque virum virtus animi, sic gratia formee. 
Undique mirandum gentibus esse facit,” 
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orders, he must have held his preferments by a dispensation from 
the Pope. 

Collision with others now fired his mind, and he determined to 
improve his great natural talents by severe study. With this 
view he obtained Theobald’s permission to proceed to Bologna, 
the most celebrated university of the day, and the great school 
for the study of the civil and canon law. It was about this time 
that Gratian commenced his lectures there, and shortly after 
published his celebrated ‘* Decretum,” or, ‘* Concordia discordan- 
tium Canonum.” There is some little difficulty with respect to 
the date of this remarkable work, but as Trithemius’ speaks of 
the Decretum as “ab Eugenio Papa tertio approbatum,” the limit 
here given may tend to reconcile the different statements in 
various histories. Be the date what it may, the Canon Law had 
now attained the rank of a science, and was studied in the schools 
accordingly. Whoever would rise in Church or State must be 
canonist and civilian. Becket was ambitious, and on his prefer- 
ment made himself thoroughly master of the subject, and there 
can be little doubt but that the whole of his after life was imbued 
with that project of Rome which would erect, as it has been said, 
a spiritual monarchy, superior to all others, even in worldly power. 

At “ Bonony,” as Foxe calls Bologna, he studied for a year, 
and then removed to Auxerre in Burgundy, where lectures were 
also read in the canon and civil law. At both places he was 
a severe student, and returned to England, not only well stored 
with learning, but, what would in the present day be called, a 
perfect diplomatist'. The study of these laws had drawn out his 
wonderful capacity for negociation, and it was this, till that time, 
Jatent talent, added to his courteous demeanour and natural 
quickness, which was the cause of his future rise and preferment. 

It so happened that on his return to England, his talent for 
negotiation was just what Theobald wanted. William de Cor- 
boyl, the more to humble his rival Thurstan, Archbishop of York, 
had been prevailed upon to enslave himself and his successors in 
accepting the legateship of the Pope in England. On his death 
the primacy, contrary to the solemn promise of Stephen, con- 
tinued vacant for two full years; after which, says Henry, King 
Stephen ‘ was so mean and imprudent as to solicit the Pope to 


9 See “Johannes Trithemius de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis,” p. 95, in the 
“‘ Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica” of Fabricius. Hamburgi, 1718, folio. The usual date 
ascribed to the publication of the Decretum is 1151. 

1 What Aubrey says of Cardinal Wolsey affords a remarkable parallel, “ His 
rise was, his quick and prudent dispatch of a message to Paris for Henry VIII.” 
Letters from the Bodleian, vol. ii. p. 588. Cavendish speaks more than once of his 
“filed tongue and excellent eloquence.” See pp. 16. 19. of the beautiful edition by 
Rivingtons, 1852. ° 
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rant a legantine commission to his brother Henry, Bishop of 
Winchester’.” This he obtained, and had bitterly to repent of. 
It was to recover the legantine power for Canterbury, that 
Becket’s talents were now called in requisition, for up to this time 
that power was looked upon, though a chain of gold, as the 
greatest and most honourable post. So well did Becket acquit 
himself on this mission, that he was immediately entrusted with 
another of the greatest importance. In this matter likewise he 
was eminently successful, and it was by his means that the pro- 
hibitory letters were obtained which defeated the crowning of 
Prince Eustace. The result is clearly recorded by Lord Lyttel- 
ton, in his valuable history of Henry II. ‘“ At his return into 
England the archbishop conferred upon him several new favours, 
making him Provost of Beverley and Dean of Hastings, which 
benefices he held together with the former; and just before the 
death of Stephen, the Archdeaconry of Canterbury was likewise 
given to him by the same prelate. But these were only the 
beginnings of his advancement. For immediately after Henry’s 
accession to the throne, he was made the king’s chancellor, at the 
request of his patron, who thought no dignity or trust above his 
merit. Nor, in doing this, did Henry please the archbishop alone. 
Becket’s promotion must have been extremely agreeable to the 
English ; as he was the first of that nation, since the latter years 
of the reign of William the Conqueror, on whom any great office, 
either in the Church or State, had been conferred by the kings of 
the Norman race; the exclusion of them from all dignities being a 
maxim of policy, delivered down by that monarch to his sons, and 
founded (as we are told by William of Malmesbury) on the 
alarming example of what had befallen the Danes in England, 
after the decease of Canute the Great. For the English having 
been suffered, by the indulgence of Canute, to retain under him 
a large space of honour and power, the consequence was, that 
they soon recovered the government, and drove out the foreigners. 
Whether the expulsion of the latter were really owing to the 
cause here assigned, or to their own provoking insolence, may 
well be disputed: but this opinion, unquestionably, prevailed 
too much in the minds of the Normans, and continued too 
long. Even Henry I., who courted the affection of the Eng- 
lish, as the chief strength of his government, and in other 
respects was kind to them, adhered to this maxim, more per- 
haps from an apprehension of offending the Normans, than 
any jealousy in himself. Stephen and Matilda seem to have 
acted on the same principle; so that this dishonourable mark 
of humiliation and inequality remained fixed on that people, 


? See Henry’s History of Great Britain, vol. iii. p. 228. ed. 8vo. 
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till the auspicious reign of Henry Plantagenet. He was the first 
who took it off*.” 

Becket was made chancellor at the age of thirty-seven. Whether 
or not Theobald and the Bishop of Winchester had any thought 
that he would be a curb on the king, and, by his moral influence, 
hinder the not uncommon spoliation of church-property at that 
time, is a question not easily answered. Be that as it may, he 
became indispensable to Henry, and none now was so much in 
repute as the archdeacon of Canterbury and the courteous chan- 
cellor. It was by his advice that the Flemings and other mer- 
cenaries, which had committed such depredations in Stephen’s 
reign, were expelled the land. The same wise advice led also to 
the demolishing of those castles which had been erected during 
the civil wars, and which now were little better than the strong- 
holds of bandits. Every effort seems to have been made to 
restore peace and quietness to the hitherto disturbed country, so 
that what Ranulph de Glanville says in his Preface, “‘ de Legibus 
et Consuetudinibus Anglie,” may with little allowance be looked 
upon as true. The poor man, no less than the rich, had justice 
in his cause, and might no more made right. Becket, in fact, 
appears to have given his sovereign the best advice, and what is 
more, to have seen that good advice was followed up by the 
executive. 

The result of this was an attachment drawn closer day by day. 
The open manners of the prelate won the heart of the king. 
Their pursuits were such as to bring them often together in their 
hours of relaxation. The one as well as the other loved the 
chase, and the hound and the hawk led them both to the field. 
And it was now that the character of Becket became more de- 
veloped, and his ambition was not difficult to be discerned. The 
same man that was even overkind and affable to those beneath 
him, was observed to be proud and ceremonious in the presence 
of his equals and superiors. He was probably above covetousness, 
in the more common acceptation of the word, but at the same 
time the monarch’s favours were heaped upon him and received. 
The preferments which he held at this time were more numerous 
than might well be imagined. The ecclesiastic and the warrior 
seem to be combined in one person. Royal castles and forts, we 
read, were committed to his custody, together with the temporal- 
ities of vacant prelacies, and the escheats of great baronies be- 


3 Vol. i. p. 22, ut supra. M. Thierry accounts for the hold Becket had on the 
lower orders in the same way. The supposition is, to say the least, ingenious ; but 
it is not so novel as the writer in the British Magaz. imagines. See vol. iii. p. 144. 
After all it is not certain that Becket was a Saxon. The name has more of Nor- 
man sound in it. 
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longing to the crown. The incomes of all these he made use of 
as though they were his own; and his sumptuous expenditure 
and gorgeous magnificence was unrivalled. His house was a sort 
of contubernium. The magnates of the kingdom sent their sons 
to his table; and all were ready to do him reverence. Wherever 
Becket was, there the nobles of the land were sure to be also. 
But with all this, and greatly to his credit, it is observed that he 
led a life of unsullied purity in the midst of excess, and was him- 
self a noble instance of constant temperance and invincible 
chastity, when the one and the other were rarely to be found 
around him. It is likely enough that he participated in the 
pleasures of the king, influencing him all the while to the side of 
goodness, when another, in his place, might only have been a lord 
of misrule and a pander to licentiousness. Whatever the over- 
ruling cause, his enemies at this time have ever acknowledged his 
superiority‘. But withal he was ambitious ! 

Under these circumstances we shall not be surprised to find 
him again engaged in negociation and diplomacy. And the pre- 
sent was a matter of the utmost delicacy; nothing more or less 
than a political marriage between Prince Henry (now but three 
years of age) and Margaret, daughter of Lewis le Jeune, by his 
second wife, Constance, princess of Castile,—an infant. In this, 
as in his other negotiations, he was successful, and nothing, in 
the history of a subject, surpasses the costly magnificence he dis- 

layed in his train. The chronicles of the time are full of it, and 
it is from this that we are compelled, as one says, “to infer, that 
ostentatious vanity, meditating extravagant ambition, was the 
leading feature of his mind*’.” It was on this occasion that 
Becket got consigned to the care of three Knights’ Templars, 
Gisors, and the castles of Neufle and Neuschatel, as the mar- 
riage portion of Margaret. A master-stroke of policy! as they 
commanded Henry’s frontier in France, and were thus ready to 
serve his purpose in case of a war with Louis. 

Becket is next to be viewed in the character of a warrior, little 
compatible, according to modern views, with the archdeacon and 
the chancellor. But such was not the case then, neither were 
the helm and the cowl so much estranged. The cause of his 
going to the wars was the claim that Henry had made, in right 
of his wife Eleanor, to the city of Toulouse; and it was for this 
war that Becket, (whether with sufficient evidence or not,) was 


* This is excellently put in “ His Character when Chancellor,’ 

T s or,’’ in some papers of the 
British Magazine, to which I shall have to make sundry references, They are con- 
tained in vol. ii. pp. 233. 453; vol. iii. pp. 31. 140. 399. 525. The writer states, 


“ If his habits were secular for an archbisho . 
‘ the yw . 99 
* Sharon Turner, vol. i. p. 229. P, they were ascetic for a chancellor. 
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said to have advised the payment of scutage°. This is a question 
of some importance as regards Becket ; but I think the letter of 
Foliot, Bishop of London, cannot be well authenticated. Be 
that as it may, it was in this war that we find the future prelate 
ahaa pee feats of valour. In the train of his master he had 
1elped to take Cahors; and when Louis was won over to assist 
Raymond, and had thrown himself rashly into Toulouse, with but 
a few soldiers, the fire of Becket’s character at once burst forth, 
who, perceiving the error of the French king, advised Henry to 
attack the city, and seize on the person of his sovereign lord. 
This, however, Henry would not do; and possibly, in this in- 
stance, showed more wisdom than his chancellor. It was of 
consequence to keep up the feudal character ; and it was to Louis 
that he had sworn fealty, and from whom he held his continental 
dominions. The breaking of this bond might at the time have 
been ominous. The end of the matter was, that Henry declared 
he would not besiege Toulouse, out of respect to the King of 
France; but he held himself at liberty to ravage all the terri- 
tories of Earl Raymond, which he did. ‘Towards the end of the 
year he left Becket at Cahors ; and it was upon this occasion 
that he showed himself the soldier, taking three castles hereto- 
fore considered impregnable. ‘‘ It was during this part of his 
warfare,” we read, that “che engaged in single combat Engelran de 
Trie, a French knight, very famous for his valour, dismounted 
him with his lance, and gained his horse, which he Jed off in 
great triumph ’.” This took place in 1159; and here we must 
part with the warrior, and look upon Becket only in the light of 
an ecclesiastic, as bold in action as ripe in judgment. Now 
seemed the time, if ever, for the popedom to withstand the en- 
croachments of Henry of England,—and that mighty hierarchy, 
seldom unwise in the choice of means or agents, quick and keen 
in observing, had not failed to note in Becket, during his several 
negotiations in Rome, that acuteness which characterized him, 
as well as his enthusiastic devotion to the right, and determined 
and dogged opposition to what he considered wrong. Perhaps 
the secret instructions of Rome might have run somewhat like 
to the lines of Pandulph, as addressed to Philip :— 


** All form is formless, order orderless, 
Save what is opposite to England’s love. 
Therefore, to arms, be champion of our Church! 


6 There seems to be evidence that the Scutage was imposed on the clergy by 
Becket’s advice besides this. It is drawn from a letter of John of Salisbury, 
written to Bartholomew, Bishop of Exeter, in the summer of 1166. See Brit. 
Mag,, ii. 456. 

7 Lyttelton, ut supra, vol. ii. p. 101. 
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Or, let the Church, our mother, breathe her curse, 
A mother’s curse, on her revolting son*!” 


Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, died April 18th, 1161 ; 
and in him Henry lost an affectionate friend, and faithful servant. 
There is reason to think that this prelate was opposed to the 
encroachments made on the Church; but his object seems to 
have been mediation; and he was not unsuccessful. From his 
attachment to Becket, he no doubt foresaw his advancement, 
and rejoiced in it. 

Henry, on the death of Theobald, was in Normandy. Imme- 
diately on hearing of it, he determined, in his own mind, that his 
favourite should succeed. It is clear that he looked for no op- 
osition to his projects from Becket ; on the contrary, he expected 
his help. As certain of his biographers tell us, he raised him to 
the see of Canterbury, because he hoped, that by this means, he 
should manage ecclesiastical, as well as secular affairs, to his own 
satisfaction®. Were the letter of Foliot, Bishop of London, 
unquestionably genuine, there would be no doubt but that Henry 
was justified in these sentiments. The conduct of Becket, with 
respect to Battle Abbey’, together with his imposing on the 
clergy the tax of scutage, would at once have shown that the 
king might rely upon his assistance. But, notwithstanding what 
Sharon Turner says, and the reasoning of Lyttelton, the letter 
alluded to is scarcely admissible as evidence. ‘The strongest 
evidence for it is the king’s determination, resisted for nearly a 
year by the Empress Maud, and the combined opposition of the 
clergy and bishops in England. 

But did Becket wish his exaltation? This is a question never 
likely to be solved. The letter of Foliot, of course, declares that 
he did. It is related, however, that when Henry apprised Becket 
of his intention to promote him to the archbishopric, the latter 
told him, with a smile,—OUli subridens,—“ That it would certainly 
be the cause of a breach between them, as he never could give his 
assent to many things which the king would require,—nay, to 
what he had already done in matters ecclesiastical.” One can 
hardly imagine that so wise a prince as Henry was likely to persist 
in his choice after such a declaration on Becket’s part. The 


® King John, Act iii. se. i. 

’ These words are from the [Tistor. Quadripart. literally translated by Lyttelton. 
It will be observed, that although I quote them, I agree rather with the writer in 
the British Magazine, vol. ii. p. 237. Below, likewise, I have omitted the account 
of the vermin in the hair-shirt, as it does not seem a fact sufficiently authenticated. 
His reputed abstinence is also unrecorded, but it did not seem equally necessary to 
question his moderation and temperance. Certainly he was not abstemious, in an 
ascetic sense, 

But see the matter discussed in the Brit. Magazine, vol. ii. p. 455, 456. 
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obvious conclusion seems to be, supposing the story true, that 
what was said with a smile, was not intended to be taken in 
earnest. Henry well knew his chancellor, and was not likely to 
be deceived. And on this, in a great measure, turns the honesty 
of Becket. Was he, or was he not, over imbued with the sub- 
tleties of Bologna, the craft of Rome, the insidious lore of the 
Decretals, and the ambition of the hierarchy? Let the rest of 
his life declare. All opposition in England was borne down b 
the determination of Henry. He was elected Archbishop of 
Westminster on the 3rd of June, 1162, and consecrated at Can- 
terbury on the 6th, having taken priests’ orders only on the day 
before. It was on this that Foliot, afterwards Bishop of 
London?, ventured to say, that the kina had worked a miracle, 
in having that day turned a layman and a soldier into an arch- 
bishop. 

tf Honey was deceived in his chancellor, the clergy and bishops 
were not less so. His thorough change of life and habits will 
remind the classical reader of Polemon’s change *, as Xenocrates 
reasoned on temperance and modesty, whilst the thoughtful 
Christian will call to mind the working of God’s Spirit in His 
chosen ones. Wonderful are His operations! And the character 
of Becket may have been so wrought upon! At all events the 
transformation, to outward appearance, was complete. The 
man was not the same. In the place of the studied and pliant 
courtier was to be found the austere and devoted penitent *‘ ! 
The vivacity of the soldier was turned into the solemnity of the 
monk! He seemed wholly absorbed in spiritual concerns. He 
yo often, and was much in reading the Holy Scriptures. 

nder the archbishop’s dress he was known to wear the frock of 
his order, and under that the penitential hair cloth. He doubled 
the charitable doles of his predecessor Theobald, who had himself 
done the same, and distributed in constant alms the tenth part 
of the revenue of the see. It is said that in outward appearance 
he no ways lowered the dignity of his station, and that he was 
still, what Scripture teaches those of his position to be,—given, 
that is, to hospitality. But, as above stated, all this was with a 
difference! If the haughty spirit yet burned within, as his 


2 Consecrated Bishop of London, April 28th, 1163. See his character drawn in 
the British Magazine, vol. iii. p. 35. The letter above alluded to seems to have 
been rather a “ published pamphlet, to vindicate his conduct in the eyes of his own 
generation and posterity.” 

3 See Hor. ii. Sat. iii. v. 254, &e. 

* There is room for doubt on this point, as is shown from John of Salisbury’s 
Letter, written in the beginning of 1165, but I am rather inclined to the statement 
I have given. What was here, it may be, put on, became afterwards a part and 
parcel of the inward man, at all events. 
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actions seemed to declare it did, the abbot of the monks of 
Canterbury fulfilled his office. He submitted to the stripes of 
a penitent,—the position of his warfare was now on his knees, 
—his retirements were frequent, and he was daily known to wash 
the feet of thirteen poor persons, distributing at the same time 
to their necessities. So diligent was he likewise in all the duties 
of his office, so fully given to the service of the altar, that the 
monks who had opposed his elevation to the see, confessed their 
mistake, and declared that a miracle of Divine grace stood 
before them! As recorded in the histories of the time,—Jn ordi- 
natione sud, unctione misericordie Dei visibili perfusus, exuit 
secularem hominem ! 

The above is certainly a most extraordinary change; and the 
world, and the world’s experience, teach us to receive such 
changes warily. But still, as it is well remarked*, though 
‘moderation be the best pledge of sincerity, excess is no positive 
proof of hypocrisy.” Indeed, the whole tenor of Becket’s life 
was far removed from that. It was his ambition rather, which 
was more than a match for his religious feelings, which induced 
men to brand him with the foul name of hypocrite. What was 
the favour of a prince, though mighty as Henry, compared to 
that empire which he proposed to himself to usurp over the 
hearts of men ? 

Becket was not long in finding out that the two offices of Chan- 
cellor ° and Archbishop of Canterbury were incompatible. Once 
come to a decision, he acted upon it forthwith, and sent the seals 
to the king in Normandy, with this short message: ‘ That he 
desired him to provide himself with another chancellor; for he 
could hardly suffice to the duties of one office, much less of two.” 
Henry, doubtless, must have been taken by surprise ; and hopes 
of Becket’s co-operation were at an end. Besides, the way in 
which he had resigned the seals was little like his ancient 
courtesy,—little in accordance with that Scripture, which teaches 
all, much more the Churchman, to “be courteous.” It was a 
severing, as with a blunt sword, all ties of friendship; and 
there seemed, too, something of ingratitude towards a kind and 
indulgent master. Henry also would not fail to recollect that at 
this time one of the imperial chancellors was Archbishop of 


5 By Sir James Mackintosh. See Hist. of England, vol. i. 154, 

* The only instance in which Becket seems to have acted on the same principle 
as chancellor and archbishop, was in resisting the withdrawal of Mary, Stephen’s 
by from her convent. She was a nun, and Abbess of Rumsey in Hamp- 

ire. 

“Anno D. 1161. Maria Abbatissa de Rumesey, filia regis Stephani, Matthzeo 


comiti Bononize nupsit, quibus nuptiis Thomas Bekket cancellar. Angl. obstitit.” 
Leland’s Collectan.—vol. i. Part ii. p. 419. 
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Mentz, and the other of Cologne. Whence, then, this hasty 
scruple and precipitate resignation on Becket’s part 

Henry returned to England in January, 1163. Previous to 
this he had no doubt received many accounts of Becket, both 
from friends and enemies. The former would represent him as 
the conscientious ecclesiastic; the other, as a monster of ingra- 
titude; and it is not to be doubted whether of the two reports 
would be most acceptable to the wounded feelings of the monarch. 
When the king landed at Southampton Becket met him, with 
the young Henry, his pupil. But the meeting was a cool one. 
Common formalities and civilities were gone through; but the 
members of the court were quick enough to observe that there 
was no cordiality. Neither was this confined to surmises; for 
the king at once required him to resign the archdeaconry of 
Canterbury ’, as it appeared quite as incompatible with the primacy 
as did the office of chancellor. For atime Becket would not 
give it up, knowing it was about to be presented to Geoffrey de 
Riddel, whom he disliked. From this, or whatever other motive, 
he held the preferment till it was wrested from him. Southey 
remarks pointedly, ‘‘he must have acted undoubtedly on some 
imagined right; covetousness could have no place in a mind 
like his *.” 

April 16, 1163, Pope Alexander, acknowledged by the French 
and English kings, instead of his rival Victor, held the Synod of 
Tours. At this—forgetting that Alexander had a hand in com- 
piling the Decretals, which bolstered up the claims of Rome— 
the archbishops and bishops of England were permitted to be 
present, unless hindered by sickness. Probably Becket was the 
only prelate whose presence was really required, and the in- 
vitation of the others only served as amask. He was received by 
Pope and cardinals with marked attention ; of the latter, all but 
two, who attended on the Pope, went out to meet him. He was 
stationed with his suffragans on his right hand; and nothing was 
wanting to flatter either his vanity or his ambition. They knew 
the man, and what Milton calls, “ That last infirmity of noble 
minds®;” and the business of the council proceeded, in which the 


7 The preferments and appointments held by Becket at one time are not a little 
remarkable ; i. The living of St. Mary le Strand ; ii. Otteford in Kent ; iii. and iv. 
Two Prebends in the Cathedrals of Lincoln and London ; v. Provostship of Bever- 
ley ; vi. Deanery of Hastings ; vii. Archdeaconry of Canterbury ; viii. The Chan- 
cellorship, together with “ royal castles and forts committed to his custody, and the 
escheats of the great baronies belonging to the crown.” Lyttelton, ii. p. 30; ix. 
The Tutorship of the Young Prince Henry ; x. The Archbishopriec of Canterbury. 

® See Life of Becket. Book of the Church, vol. i. 148. 

® Lycidas, v. 70. 
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care of the liberties of the Clergy was a predominant feature. It 
is little to be doubted but that Becket was now confirmed in his 
resolutions. The question of Anselm’s canonization (deferred till 
Henry the Seventh’s reign) was possibly used asa fagon de parler. 
What Becket returned impressed with, was the determination to 
enforce the third Canon, enacted there against those who usurped 
the goods of the Church. 

And by this determination he abided. Of the king he de- 
manded the castle and town of Rochester; of Roger de Clare, 
Earl of Hertford, the castle of Tunbridge. The latter he alleged 
had formerly belonged to the see of Canterbury ; and no length 
of time was good against the claims of the Church, according to 
the Canon Law. This, it appears, was the first practical applica- 
tion of Becket’s studies at Bologna. The next strong case men- 
tioned, is the collation of a priest, named Lawrence, to the rectory 
of Eynesford, in Kent, (still, by a curious coincidence, in the gift 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury,) against the right of patronage 
vested in the lord of the manor. The collation was resisted, 
and the consequence was that Becket excommunicated his ad- 
versary,—thus trenching on the prerogative of the Crown. This 
sentence, however, Becket was presently obliged to withdraw, 
and, as will readily be supposed, Henry was not the more in- 
clined to his old associate, from a message he had sent him, 
worded thus: ‘* It was not for the king to command either abso- 
lution orexcommunication!” As to the question of presentation 
it no doubt contains great difficulties ; and there is as little doubt 
that the Church has been robbed of her rights, century after 
century, up to the present day'. Becket must have had good 
ground to stand upon, or he would not have acted with the deci- 
sion he did; but the probability is that he acted with over great 
precipitateness. He was aware how great was the injustice with 
which the Church had been treated, and did not in his zeal con- 
sider the profligate lives many Churchmen were then leading. 
The two questions, it is true, are quite distinct; but when the 
preaching and living of ecclesiastics was taken into consideration, 
the unworthiness of their lives led the age to conclude they were 
unworthy of their preferments. 

Henry seems to have been sincere in his conviction, that the 
state of the clergy at this time was not what it should be ;—at 
the same time he passed an easy and a willing fallacy on himself, 
and was not scrupulous in retaining in his own hands the revenues 


' See the case stated in the British Magazine, vol. iii. p. 145, 146. It would 
appear that the Archbishop of York would have compromised the point in question 
by buying off lay claimants to Church patronage, But it was not conceded. 
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of the Church. Benefices, and even bishoprics, were left vacant 
for years that the exchequer might be enriched. 

Impressed with the undue immunities of the priesthood, Henry 
determined to alter the existing law. Under the Anglo-Saxon 
kings, and for awhile during the reign of William I., the Sheriff 
and the Bishop sat together to judge causes in the Earl’s’, or 
County Court. “It was a court,” says the historian, ‘ of great 
power and dignity, in which the bishop of the diocese sat with the 
earl, and on which all the abbots, priors, barons, knights, and free- 
holders of the county were obliged to attend’.” About the year 
1085, William I. (from whatever causes) separated the ecclesiasti- 
cal from the civil jurisdiction, ordering the causes of the Church 
to be tried before clerical tribunals. The result was, the esta- 
blishment of three ecclesiastical courts: the archdeacon’s, the 
bishop’s, and the archbishop’s. No arrangement, in modern eyes, 
could have been more injudicious. These courts must necessarily 
follow the Canon Law, and, by following it, the mitre and the crown 
were set at variance, and the only appeal lay to the Pope. The 
clergy became, in fact, swt juris. No offence, however heinous, 
could by the Canon Law be punished with death—but in the place 
of it stripes, severe penance, solitary confinement, degradation, 
and branding were substituted. It might appear that such punish- 
ments were severe enough ; but they did not prove so. There is 
every reason to believe that the faults of the clergy, and, alas! 
that one must say, their crimes, were exaggerated. To deny, 
however, the historical fact, would be to run counter to all historic 
testimony. 

And at this time it so happened that three cases of flagrant 
a presented themselves to Henry’s notice, proving to him, at 
east, how unwise a thing it was for the clergy to be exempt from 
secular judicature. The cases alluded to are those of Philip de 
Broce, canon of Bedford, who had insulted Simon FitzPeter, one 
of the king’s officers, at Dunstable ;—that of a priest at Wor- 
cester, who had seduced the daughter, and murdered the father ; 
—and the third, that of a priest who had stolen the chalice 
from the archbishop’s own church in London. Each of these, it 
is true, had been punished: the first by stripes, suspension, and 
banishment ; the next by the severest penance and solitary con- 


2 Selden, in his Titles of Honour, reconciles this apparent difficulty in the mention 
of Earl and Sheriff, “ The Sheriffs of counties had the government and custody of 
them, and not the Earls, (unless they were Palatine,) otherwise than in cases 
where they had the sheriffwicks joined with their dignities.”” Kelham’s Domesday 
Book, p. 358. 

3 See Henry, vol. iii. p. 339. 
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finement for life‘; the third by degradation from all orders, and 
branding. The second case, however, was one so flagrant, that the 
king justly thought that nothing less than capital punishment 
ought to have been inflicted on the delinquent. And here it was 
that the Canon Law came in collision with Scripture, and the law 
of the land. How Becket could misunderstand the plain verse in 
the Book of Genesis is not easily intelligible. The Canon Law he 
had sworn to observe, and that he should abide by his oath was 
not remarkable. It would have been, if he had not done so. He 
accordingly took his stand. 

The complaints which were made as to clerical delinquencies, and 
the escape of that order when other subjects suffered death for 
crimes no worse,—(it was said that a hundred cases of homicide 
had been committed by the clergy during this reign, )—determined 
the king to call a council of the clergy and nobility at Westmin- 
ster. On their coming together he gave it in, as his opinion, that 
delinquent ecclesiastics were worthy of double punishment, and 
that if they were, by virtue of their order, to escape corporal pains, 
crime would only be increased. He demanded, therefore, that if 
they stood convicted of grievous crimes they should be degraded 
and delivered over to the secular authorities for punishment, and 
that one of his officers should be present to preclude their escape. 
Becket was well aware, that what the king now said had reference 
to one of the late flagrant cases, and he saw the effect of the king’s 
speech on the prelates who were present. He requested that they 
might be allowed to consult together, and return an answer the 
next morning. This the king denied, but allowed them to retire 
for awhile. Inclined as the rest of the bishops were to accede to 
the king’s request, Becket contrived to talk them over, and to per- 
suade them that degradation from orders was a sufficient punish- 
ment, and that to punish twice for a single crime was unjust. The 
only concession made was, ‘‘ That if a clergyman, who had been 
degraded, should afterwards be guilty of other crimes, the royal 
judges, in that case, might punish him for them, according to 
their discretion *.” The result was, that nothing was acceded to, 
except “‘ salvo ordine”, by all the bishops present, save the Bishop 
of Chichester. Whether he was impressed with the justice of the 


* See British Magazine, vol. iii. p. 155. The original is there given: ® Archi- 
preesul vero consultus mandavit ut omni privatus Ecclesiastico Beneficio exauctora- 
retur, et in monasterio ad agendam perpetuam cite districtissine peenitentiam perpetud 
recluderetur.” 

See the remarks of Johnson in his Ecclesiastical Laws, vol. ii. Articles of 
Clarendon, They are much to the purpose. Possibly what he says of Philip de 
Broce is incorrect. The cases seem to be mistaken. 

* Lyttelton, vol. ii. p. 350. 
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demand, and conscious that a stop ought to be put to the im- 
munities of the clergy, is a truth we cannot now arriveat. Becket, 
however, conceived that he was intimidated, and rebuked him 
severely. The end of the matter was, that the king rose up in 
anger without saluting the bishops, and the next day deprived 
Becket of his post as tutor to the young prince, as well as of such 
castles as he had not delivered up with the chancellor’s seals. 

It is very difficult to judge of motives at this distance of time, 
but there can be little doubt but that Becket acted, as he thought, 
conscientiously, It should be observed, moreover, that the king 
had here made a double demand. There was, first, the statute 
relative to ecclesiastics, and then, as though to make new ground, 
the question was put, Whether they would o the ancrent customs 
and laws of his realm? To have answered in the affirmative 
might have entailed consequences not hastily foreseen. There 
seems little doubt that the question was an insidious one, and that 
it was parried by the acuteness of Becket. Most will now think 
that he acted wrongly, but his intention was to maintain the right. 

Between the council at Westminster, which was in October, 
and the council of the realm, (it was in fact a Parliament °,) 
which was held at Clarendon in the following January, 1164, 
much secret influence seems to have been at work. Arnulph, 
Bishop of Lisieux, had come to England, ostensibly for a recon- 
ciliation with Henry. But it is said that he also gave the king 
advice which little became a prelate of his dignity and station. 
He advised him, that is, to mast a party with the bishops, and to 
divide them, by which means he would be the better enabled to 
win over Becket to his purpose. It is said, likewise, that the 
archbishop was beset on all sides by nobles, courtiers, ecclesiastics, 
No stone was left unturned, and his friendship with the king in 
former days was again cast in his teeth, and the sin of ingratitude 
laid at his door. ‘To the Bishop of Chichester his answer was de- 
cided—If an angel should come from heaven, and advise him to make 
the acknowledgement desired by the king, without the saving he had 
thrown in, he would anathematise him. We may be certain that 
this was not the person to influence the archbishop. But, extra- 
ordinary as it may appear, Rome seems to have been at work— 
unless we may suppose that Henry’s money made the Pope's 
Almoner speak beyond his instructions, Whether or not, he told 
Becket that it was Alexander’s wish that he should recede some- 


6 See Cowel’s Law Dictionary in V. Parliamentum, and Raleigh’s Prerogative, 
Works, vol. viii. Ed. Clar. Mr. Churton, in his Early Hist. of the English Church, 
says, “it is incorrect to call this a parliament,” p. 344. Lyttelton, however, and 
Henry (no mean authorities), give it this name, as does also the lamented Southey. 
Some errors of Mr. Churton are dwelt upon in an Article of the Church of England 
Quarterly Review for April, 1841. 
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what from the high ground he had so resolutely taken. An abbot, 
or, as others say, a cardinal, was induced to tell Becket that all 
which the king required was to be honoured—like Saul of old— 
before his subjects, and that it was rather a nominal than a real 
compliance which he exacted. It is likely enough that Becket 


was well aware how English gold had been at work, and he might » 


not wish to make a discovery so prejudicial to the honour of Rome. 
Be this as it may, he was induced to yield, and he waited on the 
king at Woodstock, telling him that he would observe the royal 
customs, without annexing to this promise, as he had done before, 
the obnoxious words, salvo ordine. Henry received him courte- 
ously, but there could not be that frankness on their meeting 
which was of old, when the wishes and inclinations of the one were 
equally so of the other. He expressed himself willing that matters 
should be settled, but implied that it should be done in a public 
manner before the bishops and the nobles of the realm. Becket 
acceded to the proposal, mortified beyond doubt at the king's want 
of confidence in his ancient friend. And so they parted. 

One who shall travel from the eastern parts of the land to visit 
that noble monument of our forefathers’ piety—the Cathedral of 
Salisbury ’—will have to pass, three and a half miles on this side of 
it, that ancient chase and residence of kings and queens, now, and 
from the time of the second Charles, bearing the name of Claren- 
don Park, but anciently called Chloridunum, or Chlorus’ hill, from 
the Roman camp supposed to have been enlarged by Constantinus 
Chlorus. It was a spot of ancient repute, and the Roman way 
from Winchester to Old Sarum passes through the liberty. Here 
Edward the Martyr spent the day previous to his assassination, 
and in later times than we are now writing of, Richard I., John, 
and Henry III., made it their residence. When the plague of 
1357 was raging in London, it is recorded also that Edward IIL, 
with his royal prisoners, the Kings of France and Scotland, passed 
the summer here. Leland mentions a priory here, called Jey 
Chirch*, and it was from this same place that the great Lord 
Clarendon derived his title. 

On this spot it was that the great council of the realm was held, 


’ It is recorded in Dr. Pope’s Life of Seth Ward, Bp. of Sarum, that the Cathe- 
dral was kept in repair by a royal gentry, during the whole time of the civi! war. 
He wished he knew their names, “that I might, as far as in me lies, consecrate 
them to posterity.”—p. 61. Ed. 1697. 

* See Letters from the Bodleian, vol. ii. p. 552, Part ii. Aubrey tells us in his 
account of Sir Philip Sydney “ that he was much at Wilton with his sister, and at 
ivy Church (anciently a pleasant monastery, which adjoynes to the parke pale of 
Clarendon Parke), situated on a hill that overlooks all the country westwards and 
north, over Sarum and the plains, and into that delicious park (which was ac- 
counted the best of England) eastwards. It was heretofore a monastery (the 
cloysters remaine still) ; twas called Coonobium Edrosium.” For further inform- 
ation, see White Kennet’s Par. Ant. of Allchester, vol. ii. p. 422. 
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“at which the Constitutions of Clarendon were drawn up, and here 
it was that Becket was called upon to fulfil the promise made to 
the king at Woodstock, on the festival of St. Hilary, towards the 
end of January 1164. It appears, however, that the archbishop, 
on maturely weighing the promise he had made, had reason to 
conclude that it was a rash one. He, therefore, refused to 
ratify it according to the terms then proposed, alleging that the 
promise he had made to the king was not to that intent. The 
consequence was a burst of wrath’ on the part of Henry, and the 
most violent behaviour, combined with threats, on the part of his 
barons. The scene was little befitting such a council. If it was 
unbecoming the nobility of the land, it was dishonourable to the 
king. For three days the most violent debates continued, and 
eventually, by the entreaties of the bishops who nevertheless still 
held with him, and by the advice of the Prior of the Temple in 
London, and another Knight Templar, his friend, the feelings of 
Becket, rather than his judgment, were worked upon, and, without 
the ‘‘salvo ordine,” he promised to obey the laws and customs 
which had been established in England in the reign of Henry I., 
and the rest of the bishops gave their consent likewise. But now 
there arose a difficulty. It was not decidedly known what the 
ancient laws and royal customs were, and they could not be com- 
mitted to writing at the spur of the moment. The chief coun- 
sellors present were at a stand, and could not rely on their 
memories. They did what they could, and were proceeding in 
their work when Becket, on perhaps being applied to for his as- 
sistance, declared that he was not one of the sages of the kingdom 
—that the matter was one of extreme difficulty—that it should 
not be slurred over in haste. On these grounds he proposed it 
should stand over till the next morning. 

The next day the sixteen recognitions, or constitutions, were 
produced, and Henry required the prelates to affix to them their 
seals. The rest of the bishops did so, but Becket.again drew back. 
They were not what he expected. They went to subvert all 
ecclesiastical power and discipline; and, on these grounds, he once 
more refused his assent to them. At all events, he declined to 
affix his signature for the present. Three transcripts were then 
made of the articles, one of which was delivered to the primate, 
another to the Archbishop of York, and a third was received by 
the king himself, to be laid up among the royal charters. The 
preamble to the constitutions, it is to be observed, contained the 
primate’s consent to them, so that, in fact, it would serve as a 
testimony against his tergiversation. 


® Henry’s ungovernable fits of passion are often alluded to. 
VOL. XIX.—NO. XXXVII.—APRIL, 1853. G 
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But does it necessarily follow that his conduct was such as is 
represented? Certainly not. The constitutions, as drawn out 
and read the next morning, had been matured in the counsels of 
the night. Becket had assented, it is true, to obey the ancient 
laws and customs ; but, then, many of them were novel in their 
expression, and noted down “ for the nones.” Besides, what is 
compulsatory is not binding, and Becket found himself hedged in 
by his enemies, and his friends were overcome. But history re- 
cords that he wrote, in conjunction with the Archbishop of York, 
requesting the Pope to confirm the ancient customs of the king- 
dom'; and, at the same time, wrote another letter, in private, de- 
claring his repentance and contrition for the assent he had given, 
adding that he had imposed upon himself the penance of a forty 
days’ absence from the altar. The Pope, it appears, absolved him 
from his oath, but counselled him to be moderate. How are these 
contradictions of character to be accounted for! Sharon Turner is 
the primate’s fairest apologist. 

ln justice to Becket it must be admitted that these famous 
articles completely changed the legal and civil state of the clergy, 
and were an actual subversion, as far as they went, of the papal 

olicy and system of hierarchy, so boldly introduced by Gregory 

‘II. These new constitutions abolished that independence on 
the legal tribunals of the country, which William had unwarily 
permitted ; and they again subjected the clergy, as in the Anglo- 
Saxon times, to the common law of the land. The eighth article 
vested the ultimate judgment, in ecclesiastical causes, in the king ; 
by the fourth, no clergyman was to depart from the kingdom 
without the royal licence, and if required, was to give security 
that he would do nothing abroad to the prejudice of the king or 
the kingdom ; by the twelfth, the revenues of all prelacies, abbeys, 
and priories, were to be paid into the exchequer during their 
vacancy, and when the successor should be appointed, he was to 
do homage to the king as his liege lord, before his consecration. 
These and other — in these celebrated constitutions, though 
wise and just, and now substantially the law of the land, were yet 
80 hostile to the great papal system of making the Church inde- 
pendent of the secular power, if not superior to it, that an ecclesi- 
astic of that ony according to the prevailing feelings of his order, 
might have fairly resisted them. The fault of Becket lay in taking 
the prelacy with a knowledge of the king’s intention to have these 
new laws established, and in provoking the contest, and pursuing 


' There is here again some difficulty as to the exact date. See British Maga- 


zine, vol. iii. p. 525. It appears that the Pope had this : wd 
as late as the Ist of Marche pe matter under consideratio 
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his opposition with all the pride and vehemence of fierce ambition 
and vindictive hostility *.” 

It is possible that the latter sentence might be partially rebutted, 
in other respects what is said is just. At any rate Becket was in 
earnest, and he went to Woodstock to ask an audience of the king, 
which the latter unhappily refused to grant. He then resolved 
on flight, under the impression that his person was no longer safe 
in England. Twice he endeavoured to embark at Rumney, and 
twice was obliged to return, whether by contrary winds, or the 
fears of the mariners. As it was, he only just arrived at Canter- 
bury in time to save the spoliation of his goods, where the officers 
of justice had been sent by the king, on report of his flight, to 
seize on the temporalities of the see. His departure had been 
contrary to the Gonstitutions of Clarendon, but his reappearance 

ut a stop to the execution of the king’s order. Becket, aware of 
his mistake, once more sought the king’s presence at Woodstock, 
and it would appear that the king, on second thoughts, had arrived 
at the conclusion that the primate might have wrought him harm 
in France. The consequence was that he was favourably received, 
but the half-playful, half-earnest question of the king was not lost 
upon the archbishop: ‘Ifthe reason of his desire to quit the 
country was that the same land could not contain them both?” 
The result of this meeting was unfavourable. Two such practised 
diplomatists as Becket and the king could not mistake each other. 
The die was cast, and war to the knife ensued. 

Shortly after this matters arose which tended to widen the 
breach. Becket still determined to protect the clergy, and the 
king to act up to the Constitutions of Clarendon. The fuller 
detail must be sought from the historians who have written on the 
time. A subject of discord arose first relative to one John, the 
king’s ammonia whom Becket, it is said, refused to right, and 
for this, when summoned by the king, refused to obey. The arch- 
bishop defended himself, and proved the charge to be false. But 
he was no longer in a situation to meet with even-handed justice. 
He was accordingly accused of contumacy, and commanded to 
appear before the great council of the realm at Northampton, in 
October’ this same year. Once more the primate sought to appease 
his sovereign’s wrath before the business began, but he wae Wasi’ 
with his falcons, and on the morning following when Becket, after 
mass, arose humbly either to give or receive the kiss of peace, 
Henry drew back. The sword was unsheathed, and the scabbard 
thrown away. And it was here, and in the whole course of the 


2 Vol. i. p. 246. 


The date is variously given. Berington says the 11th, Henry the 17th, others 
mention the 8th and 7th. 
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proceedings that the king lost himself, and Becket, in the eyes of 

osterity, showed how great a man he was. The spiritual accu- 
sations and the defence of the clergy were soon dropped, and the 
council was forced to listen to an unjust tissue of private trans- 
actions. For his non-appearance in the first instance he was accused 
of high treason! and instead of commutation of sentence, as 
usual, being allowed at forty shillings, he was fined five hundred 

ounds in place of all his goods and chattels. The next day the 
Ling required him to refund three hundred pounds which he had 
levied on the castles of Eye and Berkhampstead, while in his 
possession. He replied “That he had expended more than that 
upon their repair,—but the money should be no cause of offence 
between him and his sovereign,—he would pay it” The king 
then demanded five hundred pounds he had lent him as chancellor. 
The prelate replied that “ it was a gift, not a loan,—but that he 
would refund it, ’and gave sureties to the amount. If there was 
little of what was princely in all this, what followed on the Saturday, 
or third day, was 1 so. The claim then brought forward was in 
the most determined spirit of revenge. Nothing less than the 
primate’s utter ruin was uppermost in the king’s heart. He de- 
manded no less a sum than 250,000 marks, the amount of monies 
which Becket had received as chancellor, on account of the crown, 
from vacant abbeys, bishoprics, and other escheats. His reply 
was, that on his appointment to the see of Canterbury, (as Henry 
of Winchester likewise said in his defence,) he was given to the 
Church free and discharged from all the bonds of the court. He 
asked permission, however, to consult with his brethren, the 
bishops present. They withdrew and the matter was debated. 
None but Henry of Winchester stood firm. Finding himself all 
but deserted, he applied to the Earls of Leicester and Cornwall for 
a respite till the morrow, when he would return an answer as God 
should direct him. The morrow was Sunday, so that the answer 
was deferred till the Monday. 

Meanwhile Becket was deserted by most of his friends and re- 
tainers, but the spirit of the man rose under pressure, and he 
called in the poor of the neighbourhood to fill their vacant places 
at his table. ‘‘ They would obtain him an easier victory,” he said, 
" than those could have done, who had deserted him in his hour of 
need.” But though the spirit was strong the body was overcome, 
and that evening he was attacked with colic, and on the Monday 
morning following was unable to leave his bed. Once more he 
asked a respite, and said that, if carried on a litter, he would pre- 
sent himself on the Tuesday. 

On the Monday evening he was warned that his life was in 
danger ; and early on the Tuesday the bishops came to him and 
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urged him to submission. He rebuked them sternly for deserting 
him, and charged them not to presume to sit in judgment on their 
primate, but that, if need were, they were “to thunder out the 

roper ecclesiastical censures.” Having said this, he performed 
his devotions in the Church at the altar dedicated to St. Stephen, 
beginning with the words, Princes sate and spake against me ;— 
and thus strengthened he prepared himself for the battle. 

His chaplain should have borne his cross before him, and the 
Bishop of Hereford requested that he might do so. ‘‘ No!” said 
Becket, in whose heart a holy devotion now burned, “ By this sign 
the Prince I fight under will be known!” And so saying he 
entered the council chamber. The king, hearing how Becket was 
“armed,” had retired into an inner chamber. is rage knew no 
bounds, and he found himself foiled. The bishops were called in, 
and threatened. They expressed their alarm to Becket, and bade 
him fly. But the spirit of the martyr was upon him, as his words 
to Bartholomew of Exeter, without moving from his seat, declared ; 
** Fly then ! for thou knowest not what appertains to God.” Henr 
and the bishops were now at a loss what to do, and the council 
was confounded. Becket, when required, declined to abide by the 
judgment of the court. If attainted, the bishops could not be 
present and join with the temporal barons in their judgment, 
without subjecting themselves to spiritual censures. They were 
ina dilemma. At the last they bethought them that it would be 
best to appeal to the Pope, decliniie any longer to obey Becket, 
as a perjured archbishop. Hilary of Chichester was the spokes- 
man. Becket at once saw the trap of their own devising which 
they had fallen into, and simply answered, on the day of appeal 
being named, “ I hear you!” Presently the Karl of Leicester, as 
Grand Justiciary, came in to declare to Becket the judgment of 
the barons, and was about to announce their sentence, should he 
refuse to give an account of the monies charged against him. ‘“ My 
sentence !” exclaimed the archbishop, “‘ nay, Sir Earl, but hear | 

ou first!” He then declared that it was not for them to judge | 
ew as an ecclesiastical superior. His only superior was the Pope, 
and, taught by him, to the Pope he appealed. ‘And you, my . 
brethren and fellow bishops, who have preferred the obedience of 
man to that of God, 1 cite you to the presence of our Lord the 
Pope. Thus guarded by the power of the Catholic Church, and 
the Apostolic See, I retire hence.” Spoken like the man, and 
with the dignity which became him! None had courage or desire 
to oppose his departure ; but voices were heard to declare that he 
retired like a perjured traitor. It was on this occasion that the 
warrior spirit, as before Tolouse, burst out afresh, and turning 
round, and sternly gazing on his revilers, he said, ‘“‘ Did not my 
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holy orders forbid it, I would by arms defend myself against the 
charge of treason and perjury ! ” We must lament the weakness 
of human nature when he reviled an officer of the household, and 
Earl Hamelin, in turn ; but the burst above mentioned is charac- 
teristic of the man. It is added that the people were all on his side 
and followed him home with loud acclamations. But to remain 
in England after this, he thought would be only to throw away his 
life. ‘The Bishops of Worcester, Hereford, and Rochester, there- 
fore, waited at his request on the king, and craved permission for 
him to depart, ‘‘ To-morrow,” said Henry, “I will lay the request 
before the council.” By the morrow Becket was gone. Hiding 
himself by day, and travelling only by night, after many difficulties 
he arrived at Sandwich, and embarked from thence in a small 
fisher-boat, Tuesday, November 10, and the same evening landed 
not far from Gravelines. The only companions of his flight were 
a monk of the Cistercian order, and Herbert de Boseham, who 
afterwards wrote his life, and left these particulars on record. 
His course in the first instance was northwards, to Lincoln, to 
evade pursuit ; thence, forty miles to a hermitage in the fens, 
where * tarried three days, aud matured his plans, adopting the 
name of Brother Christian. He turned now to the south-east, 
and thus journeyed till he arrived at Estray in Kent, a manor 
belonging to the priory of Canterbury, where he is said to have 
been concealed some days, his hiding place being known only to 
a single priest. It is likewise recorded that from thence he got 
to Canterbury ‘, where, through a hole in the wall of his retreat, 
he heard mass previous to his departure. 

Henry did not expect so hasty a retreat, and the moment it 
was known he issued orders to watch the ports, particularly Dover. 
By the advice of the council, an embassy to the Pope was deter- 
mined on to procure, if possible, Becket’s deposition, consisting of 
the Bishops of London, Worcester, Chichester, and Exeter, to- 
gether with the Archbishop of York, and the Earl of Arundel. 
Till the result was known, none of the primate’s temporalities 
were to be touched, none of his friends and dependents were to be 
injured. They presently departed well furnished with money ; 
with letters also to the French King and the Earl of Flanders, 
a yey them to give no asylum to the fugitive. 

t so happened that this embassy sailed from Dover to Calais 
at the same time that Becket crossed over from Sandwich to 
Gravelines. He was landed within a league of this place, and had 
to travel to it, weary in body, and harassed in mind. ‘To add to 
his difficulties his journey was through a storm of wind and rain. 


* It is so stated by Turner, but it seems d 
’ seems doubtful. It was probably at Estray 
as stated by the writer in the British Magazine, vol. iii. p. 526. . 5 
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He sank down in the miry road overcome with fatigue, and would 
have died but for the help of a horse which carried him to the 
town. Here his mien and manner were not to be mistaken, and 
he was recognized by his host *, who proved true, and the next day 
acted as his guide to Clairmarais, a convent near St. Omer, where 
he learnt that the ambassadors from England had just entered 
the walls. Here he lay concealed till they departed, and then was 
received with all respect at the Abbey of St. Bertin, after a con- 
cealment of three days and nights. Tt was here that he dropped 
the name of Brother Christian. 

The ambassadors mean while proceeded to the French King, 
who was then at Compiegne. ‘Their reception was any thing but 
flattering, and when Louis read in Henry’s letter the words “ late 
archbishop,” he exclaimed “late archbishop forsooth!” demanding 
by whom he had been deposed. He added, moreover, that ‘ he too 
was a king as Henry was, but that it was not in his power to depose 
the meanest clerk.” The matter ended by his declaring that he 
should protect the primate. He made the same answer to the 
two monks, Becket’s companions, who had followed the ambas- 
sadors, and, besides this, sent word to the Pope that ‘he should 
maintain the cause of the archbishop in all points, as well as his 
person, against the tyrant of England.” These monks arrived at 
Sens, where Alexander then was, before the ambassadors had had 
a public audience. ‘They were admitted in private, and declared 
what persecutions Becket had undergone. The Pope felt the 
delicacy of his situation, and made them a reply which seemed 
somewhat equivocal. The next day a public consistory was to be 
held. But it would appear that in the mean while English gold 
had been distributed amongst the cardinals. At all events, they 
do not seem to have declared themselves with their usual arro- 
gance, and, if the “father of all fathers” wept at the primate’s 
inisfortunes, it 1s not said that they were moved. The next day, — 
the day of public audience,—Foliot, Bishop of London, spoke first, 
and in no favourable terms, of Becket. Amongst other expressions 
he applied to him the words, The wicked flee when no man pursueth. 
‘“ Brother!” said the Pope, “forbear!” The bishop answered, 
‘*T will forbear him.” ‘I bid you forbear,” replied Alexander, 
‘not out of regard to his character, but your own.” The Bishop 
was abashed, and sat down. Hilary of Chichester arose next, but 


5 It is likewise recorded that, Not long after he landed, a boy, who was stand- 
ing by the roadside with a hawk on his wrist, was attracted by the evident pleasure 
with which Becket eyed his bird, and cried out, ‘ There goes the archbishop !’”— 
Brit. Mag., iii. 517. It should be recollected that Matteo, Count of Boulogne, 
whose marriage Becket had opposed with the Abbess of Romsey, had given orders 
that a strict watch should be kept for him on the coast. 
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having broken Priscian’s head with some false Latinity, he was 
laughed down. The Archbishop of York spoke discreetly, apply- 
ing to the Pope for his help ; whilst the Bishop of Exeter briefly 
said that the cause could not be determined in the absence of the 
srimate, and demanded legates to judge between him and the 
eg The Earl of Arundel spoke last, and in English, for which 
he apologized. His speech was wise and conciliatory, and his 
request was that the Pope would mediate, command the arch- 
bishop to return, and send a legate to England to terminate all 
disputes. This was assented to. But when Foliot asked with 
‘‘ what powers were the legates to be sent,” Alexander's answer 
was “with proper powers.” The design was that they be em- 
powered to decide without appeal. To this the Pope replied, 
“ That is my glory, which I will not give to another,” adding other 
words, and particularly, that he would not send him to be judged 
by his enemies. And on this he proposed to the ambassadors to 
await Becket’s arrival. Had they done so, they would have trans- 
gressed the orders of Henry. They, therefore, prepared to return, 
after the Karl of Arundel had dropped certain hints as to his 
master’s being driven to join the anti-pope. On their departure 
the Pope’s benediction was neither received nor asked for. They 
arrived in England about Christmas, 1164. 

Meanwhile Becket had left St. Omer’s, and was now at Sois- 
sons, where he was visited and comforted by Louis, who granted 
a liberal maintenance to him and his followers by an order on the 
royal treasury. After remaining here three days he proceeded to 
Sens, where the cardinals received him more coolly than the Pope. 
As before hinted at, they were most likely bought over by Eng- 
lish gold. The next day a solemn assembly was called, and the 
— was seated on the Pope’s right hand. He spoke as 

Jecket knew how to speak, and carried all before him, even the 
cardivals themselves. It was decided by acclamation, “that in 
the person of the Archbishop of Canterbury the Catholic Church 
should be succoured.” Of the Constitutions of Clarendon, which 
had been produced and read, six were tolerated, not as good but 
less evil. These were the 2nd, 6th, 11th, 13th, 14th, 16th, 
and Becket was reprimanded for his weak assent, but the Pope 
at the same time declared that he had applied for pardon, and 
that indulgence had been granted. And thus was it at this time 
that the Pope in conclave sat in judgment on the laws and 
statutes of England ! 

The day following Becket, who knew the ground he had gained, 
determined to make it still more solid, and appearing before the 
Pope and cardinals in private, he told them that he was ill at 
ease, and “ that as he had ascended into the fold of Christ, not by 
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the true door, not having been called by a canonical election, but 
obtruded into it by the terror of the secular power,” he begged to 
resign into their hands his see, and, suiting the action to the word, 
he took off his ring, and delivered it into the hand of the pontiff. 
The scene may have been got up, but it is hardly likely, as we 
find the cardinals—such, at least, as might be supposed in 
Henry’s interest °—again wavering. They declared that it seemed 
a fit opportunity to put an end to’ the strife, and that Becket 
might be now provided for elsewhere. But Alexander knew the 
eraft of the Romish Church too well to grant this. It would be 
the ruin of the hierarchal power, and the Decretum of Gratian 
would be no more than a dead letter henceforth. The resignation 
was therefore declined, and Becket’s conduct on the occasion 
extolled in the highest manner possible. At the same time the 
Pope consigned him to the care of the Abbot of Pontigny, a reli- 
gious house in Burgundy, there to spend the time of his exile, 
adding, ‘that he, who had hitherto lived in affluence and delights, 
should now be taught by the instructions of poverty, the mother 
of religion, to be the comforter of the poor when he returned to 
his see: wherefore he committed him over to one of the poor of 
Christ, from whom he was to receive, not a sumptuous, but simple 
entertainment, such as became a banished man, and a champion 
of Christ.” The Pope then blessed the habit of a Cistercian 
monk for him, and he entered into the discipline of the order. 

It was now that Henry again forgot and lowered himself, 
giving way to a cruel and vindictive temper, fostered x rg 
in the stead of being softened by Christian, tenets. He con- 
fiscated all the Archbishop’s estate; he commanded the bishop 
of the diocese to seize the revenues of any clergy who had fol- 
lowed him ; correspondence with him was criminal ; he was for- 
bidden to be prayed for in the churches; the payment of Peter- 
pence was stopped. And thus far Henry might have acted con- 
scientiously, but in what follows his rage had the mastery of him. 
For he banished all the primate’s relations, friends, kinsfolk, and 
acquaintance. Old age found no mercy, infancy no exception. 
Their goods were all seized and their lands sold, and besides this, 
an oath was required of them that they would proceed to Pon- 
tigny to wear out the Archbishop with the sight of misery and 
woe. But, as is ever the case, none sees a brother made vile 


6 We find that these Cardinals were technically called the Pharisees. See the 
Hist. Quadripart., referred to by Lyttelton, vol. ii. p. 139 ; Henry, vol. iii. p. 255. 
The strongest evidence for supposing the present a got-up scene, is derived from 
Becket’s answer to the letter of the English bishops, wherein he declares “ that no 
injury was done to the Church by his election,—that it was lawfully and quietly 
made, and with the consent of those who had a right to elect him.” This, cer- 
tainly, is blowing hot and cold with the same breath. 
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without being touched, and so, savage revenge is defeated. 
Monasteries and nunneries were opened to the helpless. The 
Pope absolved them from their oath, and many took refuge in 
Flanders. Nobles flocked to succour them. Not only the King 
of France, but the Queen of Sicily, were their friends. To such 
extent was pity showed towards the exiles, that it is even re- 
corded that they lived more happily abroad, than they could have 
done at home ! : 

A rupture now seemed inevitable between Henry and Louis, 
and the Empress Matilda applied to the Pope to endeavour to 
mediate between them. He persuaded the two kings to meet at 
Gisors, it being much to his interest to preserve unity in the 
then distracted state of the court of Rome. But the meeting 
was of no avail as regarded the reconciliation between Henry and 
Becket. Henry demanded obedience to the Constitutions of 
Clarendon. Louis still abided by his determination to protect 
the primate. They did not, however, come to open hostilities. 
Shortly after, a conference was proposed between Henry and the 
Pope, and to this the king assented, provided that Becket were 
not present. But Becket and Henry well knew the shrewdness 
of each other, and the consequence was that the primate inti- 
mated to the Pope that, unless he had an interpreter quick as 
himself, Henry would overreach him. The result was that the 
conference was broken off, with this haughty message from the 
ogee : * That no man had a right to exclude any person from 

is presence, whose prerogative it had always been to succour the 
exiled and the oppressed of all nations against the violence of the 
wicked, and even against the rage of princes.” 

The year 1165 found Becket the inmate of Pontigny. It 
appears that he devoted himself to‘study and severer occupations. 
But his old predilection for the lessons he had learned at 
Bologna, notwithstanding the kind hints he received from John 
of Salisbury’, chiefly occupied his attention. The result was a 
series of letters to Henry and the clergy, all in the same strain, 
magnifying, as he imagined, his office. Contained in these were 
admonition and commination as seemed expedient. Henry was 
too oe! employed with the affairs of Wales to lend to them a 
very diligent ear, but they seem nevertheless to have galled a 
temper already irritated, insomuch so that serious thoughts were 
entertained of abandoning the party of Alexander, and of em- 
bracing that of the rival Pope, Pascal. As much, at least, as this 
is declared in the letter written by the king to the Archbishop of 
Cologne‘, and is announced by the emperor in his letters patent. 


. See Letter in British Magazine, vol. iii. p. 529. 
See Lyttelton, where it is given at length, p. 415, vol. ii. 
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Lyttelton does not seem to think there was any direct falsehood 
told, but that the two ambassadors present at Wurtsburg: (or, 
Wittenberg) took the oath spoken of ‘ conditionally, in case that 
Alexander should refuse to give the king satisfaction with rela- 
tion to Becket.” The letter of Foliot, Bishop of London, may 
imply this. Most readers will, however, conclude, that there was 
some collusion and duplicity in the matter. 

It was towards the end of this year that Alexander left Sens 
for Rome, where he was received with the warmest congratula- 
tions. On his arrival there, and in the hurry of other business, 
he did not forget the champion of the Church he had left at Pon- 
tigny. On the contrary, early in 1166°, he appointed him his 
legate in England, the diocese of York only being exempted from 
his jurisdiction. He at once sent a notification of it to England, 
and the packet, with letters to his suffragans, was delivered to 
Gilbert at the altar, who immediately made Henry acquainted 
with the contents, advising him, in case of need, to appeal to the 
Pope, or to legates whom he should appoint’. Becket evidently 
had now determined, as soon as forms would admit, to excom- 
municate the king. It was preparatory to this that he had sus- 
pended the Bishop of Salisbury for admitting John of Oxford to 
the deanery, during the absence of the canons who were compa- 
nions of his exile. All this only tended to irritate Henry the more, 
and it was upon this occasion,—having summoned his friends 
and retainers to meet him at Chinon, in Touraine,—that he told 
them how “ Becket tore his body and his soul from him,” calling 
them all “‘ traitors, who took no pains to rid him of the primate’s 
annoyance!” Henry evidently dreaded an interdict on his terri- 
tories as well as excommunication on himself. Near as he was 
from throwing off the papal yoke, he was not above the supersti- 
tious thraldom of the time. He was checked for his intemperance 
by the Archbishop of Rouen; but the artful advice of the Bishop 
of Lisieux to him was to interpose an appeal, in his own name, 
to the Pope, thus agreeing with Foliot, Bishop of London. 
Little consistent was this with upholding the ancient customs,— 
little befitting the dignity of the crown. But Henry’s fears 
overcame his judgment, as Becket’s had done on a former occa- 


® I am inclined with Berington to give this date to the transaction, but it is very 
uncertain. Henry puts it Oct, 22, 1166, vol. iii. p. 260. Lyttelton, on the Conver- 
sion of St. Paul, 1167, vol. ii. p. 443. 

1 See this point well put in the British Magazine, vol. iii. p. 149. Two points 
would be thus gained ; Ist. “ A respite from the obligation to immediate obedience, 
for, by the ecclesiastical law, any time short of a year from the delivery of sentence 
was allowed to the appellant for collecting his evidence ; and, 2ndly, a chance of 
intercepting the second messenger who, after the term of the appeal had elapsed, 
would have to convey the repetition of the order.” 
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sion,—and in this they both showed that they were subject, like 
other men, to like infirmities. The advice was taken. Present 
necessity was yielded to. Two of his bishops were sent to Pon- 
tigny to notify his appeal to the primate. 

There could be no doubt, from the very remarkable letters of 
Becket, in reply to the letter of his suffragans, as well as from his 
letter to Foliot, at whose suggestion he suspected their letter was 
written, what his intentions were. On the arrival of the bishop 
at Pontigny they found that he had departed for Soissons. In 
the spirit of the age, combined with his own, he had gone thither 
to watch before the shrine of St. Drauscio *, who was thought to 
render his devotees invincible, as he did Robert de Montfort 
before his duel with Henry of Essex. If Becket were Saracen 
born by his mother’s side we need not wonder at this combination 
of strange superstition. Be it as it may, there he went. A 
night he spent in holy vigils at his shrine; a second before that 
of Gregory the Great; a third before the altar of the Virgin. 
And thus strengthened he proceeded to Vezelay, there intending 
to pronounce his anathema against Henry, which he had done, 
but that intimation reached him from Louis that the king was 
dangerously ill. This was on Whit-Sunday, or, as some say, on 
Ascension Day. But although he did not excommunicate the 
king, he did not spare others. He ascended the pulpit and 

reached ; and then the dreadful ban was pronounced by book, 
bell, and candle. The crosses were inverted; the bells tolled; 
the torches were extinguished. The excommunicated were John 
of Oxford, the Archdeacon of Poitiers, Hugh de St. Clare, 
Thomas Fitz Bernard, Ranulf de Broce, and, lastly, the chief 
justiciary, Richard de Luce, and Joceline de Baliol, as the 
Javourers of the king’s tyranny, and the contrivers of those heretical 
preven the Constitutions of Clarendon. He also named the 

ing, spoke of the letters he had written, and the messengers he 
had sent to him, called on him to repent and to make satisfac- 
tion for the injustice he had offered to the Church,—or else the 
like sentence would fall on his own head. 

Excommunication and interdict now stared Henry in the face ; 
the latter, as regarded his territorial possessions in France, more 
dreadful even than the former. Superstitious as, perhaps, he 
was, indignation vexed him, and he sent orders to England to 
have the sea-coasts guarded with the strictest care, threatening 
the direst vengeance on clergyman or layman who should be the 
bearer of so fearful a sentence. And, besides this, he threatened 


* See the Letter of John of Salisbury, to Bartholomew, Bp. of Exeter, in the 
British Magazine, vol. iv. p. 609, and the notice of the Church at Veuelay, p. 610, 
note. It is now just what it was at the time Becket visited it. 
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the monks of the Cistercian rule, tuat the whole of them should 
be expelled from his dominions, if they harboured Becket any 
longer. But revenge of this sort rarely answers, and here it 
altogether failed. The French king sent a nobleman to escort 
him with three hundred men, saying, ‘‘ Let him come and expe- 
rience the benevolence of my people.” He bade him also choose 
his own residence. The spot he fixed on was St. Columba, a 
convent without the walls of Sens. And thus the archbishop de- 
parted from Pontigny, about Martinmas, 1166, having resided 
there for nearly two years. 

Meanwhile a change seems to have come over the court at 
Rome, and Becket’s legantine power was crippled. The circum- 
stances are not clearly known, but the chief agent would appear 
to be the Marquis of Montferrat, who promised Henry that, if 
he would give him one of his daughters in marriage, he would 

rocure from the Pope the deposition of Becket. English gold, 
it is likely, was circulated. Whether or not, amongst other 
ministers, the excommunicated John of Oxford was sent to, and 
received by, the Pope, and his ban taken off. He seems also to 
have taken a leaf out of Becket’s book, but he resigned the 
deanery of Salisbury only to receive it again with absolution. 
But the great point gained was, that two cardinals, William of 
Pavia, and Otto, friends to Henry, should be sent legates a latere 
over all his French territories, and with full authority to hear and 
determine the cause of Becket. Stranger still! John Cumin 
and Radulf de Tamworth contrived to possess themselves of 
Becket’s private letters. These, no doubt, were procured by dis- 
honest means, and perhaps corroborate the boast of Henry, 
‘that he had the Pope and the cardinals in his power.” Whe- 
ther or not, Becket was disconcerted, and is reported to have 
said, that Rome was prostituted, like a harlot, for hire. And 
shortly after, on writing to Rome, he expressed himself thus to 
one of his clergy, ‘‘ That if these things were true, the Pope had 
undoubtedly strangled and suffocated, not him alone, but the 
whole English and Gallican Church.” The real cause of. Alex- 
ander’s vacillation was that the Emperor Frederic was now in 
Lombardy and threatened Rome. The consequences to Becket 
and his exiled friends showed the worldly spirit of many who had 
thus far supported them*. They were deserted in their present 


3 “ An instance,” says Lyttelton, “of inhumanity and baseness of mind, that 
would hardly be credible if we were not assured of it by the testimony of Becket 
himself, in the above-cited letter to his agent at Rome, whom he ordered to 
acquaint the Pope with it, that means might be found to prevent these unhappy 
persons from perishing soon with cold and hunger, as some of them, he said, had 
already perished,”—Vol. ii. p. 445. 
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distress, and had it not been for the King of France's hostility to 
England, and his personal antipathy to Henry, the contest would, 
in all likelihood, have been concluded. He declared, however, 
that the legates should not enter his kingdom ; adding, that if 
“the Pope had sent them to take the crown from his head, he 
should not have been more troubled.” 

But here temporal affairs again wrought a change on the 
counsels of Rome. Alexander, in a pilgrim’s habit, together 
with his cardinals, had been obliged to take refuge in Bene- 
ventum, and Pascal had been received within the walls. The 
malaria, however, attacked the troops of the emperor with such 
violence, in the month of August, that he was obliged to retire 
incontinently. Besides this, a feudal quarrel had arisen between 
Louis and Henry, and the Earls of Boulogne and Flanders were 
up in arms against him. This turbulent state of affairs induced 
the Pope,—who had fruitlessly attempted through Becket to 
win over the Empress Matilda in her sickness ‘,—again to curtail 
the power of his rieerton Becket likewise had been at work, and 
had recurred once more to his diplomatic craft, in which he was 
so consummate a master. He persuaded Alexander that Henry 
was only procrastinating, and that his real intent was, whenever 
the papacy became vacant, not to acknowledge the power of the 
hierarchy, unless the constitutions, laws, and customs of the 
realm were acceded to. 

The legates, who had set out from Rome early in January, did 
not arrive at Montpellier till the end of October, 1167. The 
war, no doubt, and probably bribery and corruption, had stayed 
them on the way. The correspondence between them and 
Becket, at this time, is very remarkable. If it does not show 
the primate’s sincerity, it at least declares his adroitness. But 
Henry was not to be deluded, and little likely was it that any 
good should be the result of double dealing. It was in vain that 
lsecket was exhorted by the legates to moderation, and their 
meeting at Gisors was a mere farce. The fact is, that both 
parties were beguiled by the conduct of the Pope. In his desire 
to please them, he had represented the commission “in his 
letter to the king as a commission to judge and determine, but 
in his letter to the archbishop as a commission to negotiate a 
reconciliation, The truth seems to have been that the Pope had 
given the legates a commission to act as judges, but had given 
them also secret instructions to act only as mediators*.” It 
appears that Henry on this occasion, however disappointed, was 


* She died about this time. 


* This is the conclusion of the historian Henr “is : 
liable to the fewest objections. y: See vol. iii. p. 262, and it seems 
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more willing to have made concessions than Becket. Had any 
laws been made in his own time inconsistent with the Church, he 
said, that he was willing they should be abolished. He would 
abide, he said, by the legates’ judgment, “ if they would render to 
him, what even the lowest of men had a right to demand from them, 
justice.” Finding all of no avail, he retired in disgust, declaring 
publicly, “* That he wished his eyes might never more see the face of 
a cardinal!” His wrath, however, seems to have moderated 
before they came to take leave, for he then requested their 
assistance and intercession with the Pope to rid him of Becket. 
It should be remarked, in passing, that however haughty the con- 
duct of Becket on this occasion may appear, he declared to the 
legates, and, by his letters, to the Pope, certain home truths. 
All at Rome was venal*, and the Church in England met but with 
little justice. ‘There and in Normandy there were no less than 
seven bishoprics not filled up, and the proceeds of the sees were 
res fisci. Evenhanded justice must admit the high ground which 
the primate took and maintained. 

Whatever the inclinations of Otto may have been, Henry at 
this time obtained protection from the Pope against what he 
knew would be the rage of Becket. Together with the bisho 
he put his kingdom under the protection of the Holy See till the 
feast of St. Martin in the following year. The consequence was, 
that Becket received intimation forbidding him to put the kingdom 
under an interdict, or to excommunicate any one, till the Pope’s 
pleasure was known. In the Pope’s mandate he was also ex- 
horted once more to moderation, and was counselled to bear his 
persecution patiently. His holiness, it is clear, felt for Becket, 
and looked on him as the Church’s champion; but he felt for 
himself also, and bethought him of his own insecurity. It is 
difficult to unravel the complicated statements appertaining to 
the legate’s presence at this time in France, but it seems pretty 
clear that they were not recalled till the autumn of the year 1168, 
and that previous to their recall an attempt had been made, in 
the midsummer of that year, by the Earl of Flanders, to bring 
Henry and Becket together. This attempt proved fruitless owing 
to the return of some messengers of Henry from Beneventum, 
who brought a letter from the Pope, in which Becket’s spiritual 
power over England was superseded til/ that prelate had recovered 
the royal favour. 

The question then arises, was Henry a party to this attempt. 


6 See Jewel’s Defence of the Apology, Part vi. vol. vi. 521. Ed. Jelf, where the 
remarkable words of Baptista Mantuanus are given :— 
“ Venalia nobis 
Templa, sacerdotes, altaria, sacra, corons, 
Ignis, thura, preces, coelum est venale, Deusque.” 
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It is thought that he was, and that an attempt had been made by 
the legates, instructed by the Pope, to get ecket to resign his 
archbishopric on condition the king would renounce the cus- 
toms. ‘This, however, he firmly and resolutely declined. The 
reasons for supposing that Henry was more inclined to reconcilia- 
tion, previous to the arrival of his ministers from Beneventum, 
are to be drawn from the following conversation prior to the 
legates’ return. I give it from Lord Lyttelton’. “A little 
before their departure, Cardinal Otto, in taking leave of the king, 
made use of that occasion to exhort him to mene reconciliation 
with Becket. He replied, ‘that from his affection to the Pope 
and to them, he would consent to let the archbishop return in 

eace to his see, and take care of his Church and his own business.’ 

his (whatever limitation he might mean to annex to it by the 
concluding words) was certainly a great condescension, and such 
as it is probable he would not then have been brought to, if he 
had not trusted that Becket would refuse to return without many 
other conditions. After a long dispute with the cardinal about 
the royai customs, he said, ‘that he and his children would be 
content with those alone, which it should be proved that his 
ancestors had enjoyed, by the oaths of a hundred men of Eng- 
land, a hundred men of Normandy, a hundred of Anjou, and of 
his other dominions. But, if this proposition did not please the 
archbishop, he was ready to stand to the arbitration of three 
English bishops, and of three who belonged to his territories on 
the Continent, namely, Rouen, Baieux, and Mans. Or, in case 
that even this should not be thought sufficient, he would submit 
to the judgment of the Pope, with this reserve only, that his act 
should not prejudice the rights of his heirs.’” 

It will be observed that the dates in this statement should be 
inverted ; but, let it be taken for as much as it is worth, and the 
animus of Henry and the Pope will, I think, be evidently in 
favour of reconciliation at this time. But there was a desire to 
overreach on both sides, and each severally availed himself of for- 
tunate occasions, as Henry seems to have done, in the present 
instance, on the arrival of his ministers from Beneventum. 
Interest was uppermost, and not peace ! 

Meanwhile aw and Louis were again all but at war. The 


truce of the last year was to expire at Easter. A treaty of 
peace was again proposed by the Earls of Flanders and Chain- 
pagne. But it was difficult to bring about. Henry’s discon- 
tented barons had no notion of being ruled, and they were 
received and fostered by the French king. Matters of uneasiness 
arose, and continued throughout the year, and it was not until 


? Vol. ii. p. 481. 
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January 6, 1169, that the two kings could be brought together, 
when a peace was concluded at Montmirail on the Maine. It 
was said that the Ea:l of Champagne and Henry were contending 
which should outwit the other. Be this as it may, a peace was 
concluded. The young princes did homage for their respective 
fiefs, and Henry himself for Normandy. 

But Montmirail was to witness another scene. The priors of 
Montdieu and St. Peter’s Vale, with Bernard de Corillo, monk 
of Grammont, had brought Becket here, and had schooled him, 
as Louis had also done, to humble himself before his sovereign. 
Accordingly the primate threw himself at his feet, saying, ‘ I 
submit myself to the mercy of God and the king, to the honour 
of God and the king.” At the same time that Henry raised the 
primate from his knees, he did not allow himself to be outwitted. 
The both were practised diplomatists, and the king interpreted 
the phrase, to the honour of God, as he knew it was interpreted by 
a scholar of Gratian and in the Decretals. And it is clear that 
the king was right, for nothing further could be elicited from 
Becket in a long conference, during which his arrogance was 
reproved by his own friends and by the French king, than that 
he submitted to Henry’s judgment, saving his order, and that he 
would do what he could without prejudice to the honour of God. 
The words of Henry to Louis on this occasion are remarkable. 
‘* My liege, attend, if you please ; whatsoever he dislikes, he says 
is against the honour of God; and thus he would dispossess me of 
all my rights. But that I may not in any thing seem to desire 
unreasonably to oppose him, om the honour of God, this is my 
offer. There have been many kings of England before me ; some 
who have had more power than I, and others who had less. 
There have been before him many archbishops of Canterbury, 
great and holy men. What therefore the greatest and holiest of his 
vipa ae did for the least of mine, let him do for me, and I shall 

é satisfied®.” To the question of Louis, ‘‘ Would you be greater 
or wiser than all those holy men?” Becket’s reply was, ‘* That had 
they in all things made the stand they ought to have done, he should 
not now have been passing this fiery ordeal.” Upon this his friends 
drew him away, entreating him to drop the obnoxious expression. 
But Becket was firm. What the world called arrogance insur- 
mountable, and dogged obstinacy, was with him honesty of pur- 
pose and devout resolution. It is further related that the King 
of France did not visit him, or send to him from his table, the 
night he remained at Montmirail; and that on the next day he 
returned to Sens, impressed with the idea that those who would 
faithfully perform their duties must be contented to lose their 

® See Lyttelton, vol. ii. p. 503. 
VOL. XIX.—NO. XXXVII.—APRIL, 1853. H 
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friends. And thus, contemplating the chances of expulsion from 
France’, they went on their way sorrowing. But Louis, on 
second thoughts, influenced perhaps by no love to Henry of Eng- 
land, came to the conclusion that Becket had maintained his 
osition, and, under this impression, sent for him to his lodgings. 
Te found him dispirited ne gloomy, but, after a silence of some 
time, he threw himself at the primate’s feet, declaring ‘how 
blind he had been in giving him wrong advice, and that hereafter 
he would never forsake him.” The archbishop blessed him, and 
they parted. ; 

At the beginning of this year another interview was brought 
about ; but it proved equally unavailing. Henry and Becket well 
knew each other, and each abided by his purpose—the one to the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, the other to the doctrine of the De- 
cretals. It was on this occasion that a bull from the Pope was 
delivered to Henry, declaring that, if he was not reconciled to the 
archbishop before Lent 1169, he should restore him to. his full 
spiritual authority over him and his kingdom. ‘ For he ought 
not to imagine, either that the Lord, who now slept, might not be 
awakened, or that the sword of St. Peter was so consumed with 
rust, as that it could not be drawn, and exercise a proper ven- 
geance.” Little pleased was Henry likely to be with words of this 
sort; and the aie of Louis, on Henry’s representing to him his 
change of conduct towards Becket after the interview at Mont- 
mirail, only irritated him the more. ‘ Go tell your king, that if 
he will not relinquish certain ancient customs, which some deem 
contrary to the me of God, because they appertain to his royal 
dignity ; neither will I surrender the hereditary privilege of my 
crown, which has ever protected the unfortunate, and those most 
who suffer in the cause of justice.” 

And Lent arrived, and once more Becket was Legate of the 
Apostolical See. Neither was he a man to slacken his hand. On the 
contrary, while acquainting Alexander with his intention, he ex- 
communicated Foliot, Bishop of London, Joceline, Bishop of Salis- 
bury,—the chief members of the king’s household,—Lucy, Great 
Justiciary, other great men of the kingdom, and the Chaplains of 
the Court ; insomuch that Henry was in the midst of excommuni- 
cated persons, and had scarce one, as far as Rome’s power went, 
to wish him God speed! The excommunication of Foliot seems 
to have weighed more with him than any thing else, for he wrote 


“ ® Berington relates that on their journey Becket had said to his attendants : 

They say that down the Saone, and on the side of Provence, the inhabitants are 
benevolent and liberal. To them we will go on foot, and when they shall see how 
wretched we are, perhaps they may pity us, and give us bread, till the Lord shall 
send us better times,”—p, 208 The authority is not quoted. 
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to the Pope, declaring that he resented the sentence ‘no less than 
if Becket had vomited out his poison on his own person.” All this 
time Becket was resolute and unmoved, and ready, with Alex- 
ander’s help, to place the kingdom under interdict. This, it seems, 
the Pope drew back from, and Becket’s notions of obedience to his 
ecclesiastical superior on this occasion are very equivocal, for he 
neither suspended the general sentences at Alexander’s request, 
nor yet the particular one passed on the Pope’s old and tried friend, 
the Bishop of Salisbury. Foliot, on the present emergency, does 
not appear to have acted with his usual wisdom. The plea that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had no Jurisdiction over the see of 
London was frivolous. : 

Meanwhile the old expedient, proposed by William of Pavia, of 
translating Becket to a foreign see, was again mooted by Henry’s 
ambassadors at Beneventum. They made great offers in their 
sovereign’s name—promised to procure Alexander peace with 
the emperor and with the Roman nobility—offered a present of 
10,000 marks—assured the Pontiff that he should present to Can- 
terbury and all the other vacant sees. Besides this, he tampered 
with Lombardy, and secured the interests of the King of Sicily, 
on whose protection, next to that of Louis, the Pope mainly de- 

ended. All, however, was in vain, for Alexander knew the 
animus of Becket, and that he would rather have resigned his life 
than the primacy. All that Henry’s ministers could obtain was, 
that two nuncios should be sent into Normandy to negotiate, if 
they might, a peace between the king andthe archbishop. These 
were Vivian and Gratian. They waited on the king at Dom- 
front in Normandy, August 23rd, 1169. But their instructions 
were so cautiously drawn up, and the circumstantials of the peace” 
to be concluded so invidious, that, during the discussion upon the 
Pontiff’s letters, Henry gave way to one of those bursts of temper 
not unusual with him, declaring that, if the Pontiff would not listen 
to his requests, ‘“‘ By God’s eyes, I'll do something else!” “ Sire,” 
replied Gratian, “do not threaten. We fear no threats ; for we 
come from a court that has been said to give the law to emperors 
and to kings.” 

Eight days after this they met at Baieux, and then Henry de- 
manded the absolution of his servants, which not being assented 
to, he mounted his horse, declaring that no man living should 
speak to him more of Becket’s return to Canterbury. But know- 
ing the impetuous nature of Henry, the nuncios thought it wise to 


10 “T use the word peace,” says Lyttelton, “ because it is used in Alexander’s 
letters, and those written by Becket concerning this affair, as if he and the king, 
his master, had been two independent potentates at war with each other.” — Vol. ii. 


p. 516, 
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concede the point, and the negotiation was renewed afresh, only 
again to be broken off, though his bishops told the king that they 
must render obedience to the mandates of Rome. Upon this, 
Henry again burst out, “ Let them do their worst, and interdict 
the kingdom ; I who can take a strong castle every day in the 
year can arrest an ecclesiastic.” Again the nuncios relaxed, and 
promised that Nigel de Sackville, Thomas Fitz Bernard, and the 
Archdeacon of Canterbury should be absolved the next day, and 
_ that one of them would proceed to England, and absolve the ex- 
communicated there, provided the king would receive the arch- 
bishop in peace, and restore his see to the honour of God, and of the 
Church, and to the honour of the king, and of his children. The 
banished friends of the archbishop were also to be restored. It is 
said that the king made some alteration in the agreement, insert- 
ing ‘‘ heirs” in the place of ‘ children,” and then substituting sav- 
ing the dignity of his kingdom for to the honour of his heirs; and that, 
upon this, the nuncios again left him, and went to Caen. Various 
discussions succeeded, certain demands were waved on Henry's 
part, and on Becket’s; by the one, the accounts of the chancellor- 
ship, by the other, the reparation of damages. But all was in vain. 
New bones of contention turned up, and thus Michaelmas arrived, 
when the commission of the nuncios expired. They notified that 
the absolutions, being only conditional, were void. On this Gra- 
tian retired, and Vivian was not long in following him. 

But scarcely had the latter departed before Henry heard that 
the Bishop of Sens had joined Gratian, and that they were on 
their way to Rome. All his fears were again roused as to personal 
excommunication, and interdict on his territories. On this he 
sent a messenger after Vivian, entreating him to renew the nego- 
tiation. Vivian consented, much against the will of Becket, who 
declared, “that the king, for whose sake the negotiation was re- 
newed, might obey the legate as he pleased, but that he would 
not acknowledge an authority which had now expired.” Still 
Becket did not judge it expedient to refuse Vivian’s request, that 
he should attend an interview of the Kings of France and England 
at St. Denys, November 15th, 1169'. He did not, however, ap- 
pear in person *, but only came so nigh as to Paris, and thence 
sent his conditions, as warily worded as were the concessions of 
Henry in reply. The latter induced Vivian to declare that he had 


' There is a mistake in Lyttelton’s Hist. as to this date, but it is evidently on the 
printer's side : 7 about the middle of November this year, eleven hundred and 
sixty-eight. —See vol. ii. p. 522. 

Berington says, “the king, passing by Montmartre, was visited by Becket.” 
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broken his word, was captious and insincere, and he declined to 
have any thing further to do in the matter. 

Once more a new petition was delivered to the king from Becket 
at Montmartre, by the Archbishop of Rouen and the Bishop of 
Sens. He requested only that the king would grant to him ‘“ what 
had been taken from him, and that he would then pay to him all 
that an archbishop owed to his prince.” This was begging the 
whole question at issue :— W hat was it that an archbishop owed to 
his prince! Even yet matters were attempted to be brought toa 
successful termination ; but Henry eventually refused to give the 
hiss of peace, because, he said, he had sworn in his anger, that he 
never would give it to Becket, though he declared that he bore no 
rancour, neither would retain any rancour against him. They 
knew each other, and the breach was as wide as ever. 

The state of the king’s mind, however, was restless, and his 
fears of an interdict waxed stronger and stronger. Under this im- 

ression he was unwise enough once more to send after Vivian, 
and to offer a bribe. In Northumberland’s words, on a different 


occasion *:— 


** Come, come, go in with me: ’tis with my mind, 
As with the tide swell’d up unto its height, 
That makes a still-stand, running neither way: 
Fain would I go to meet the archbishop, 

But many thousand reasons hold me back.” 


This the nuncio indignantly returned, complaining, “that after 
he had laboured so much in his service, and had lost for him the 
favour of many and great persons, Henry should endeavour to 
render him infamous, as being corrupted with bribes. He, more- 
over, counselled Henry, for the last time, to give the kiss of peace, 
and to make restoration, adding that if he did not, repentance would 
come too late. Words like these from one who had not shown 
himself unfriendly, only roused Henry’s fears the more, and the 
consequence was that he sent over to England his royal injunc- 
tions, forbidding all intercourse with his subjects, the Pope, or the 
archbishop. It is not to be denied that they are severe—the 6th 
and 7th particularly ‘,—but the superstitious dread of the Pontiff 
is to be borne in mind. Ly the laity the oath to observe them 


3 2nd Part, Henry IV. Act ii. se. iii. 

‘ They are as follows: 6th, “ If any bishops, clergymen, abbots, or laymen shall 
obey the sentence of interdict, let them be instantly banished the realm, and all 
their kindred, and not suffered to carry with them any of their goods and chattels,” 
7th, “ The goods and chattels of all those who favour the Pope or the Archbishop, 
and all their possessions, and the possessions of all who belong to them, of whatsoever 
degree, order, sex, or condition they may be, shall be seized and confiscated into the 


hands of the king.” —Lyttelton, vol. ii. p. 528, 
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was taken generally ; but as generally refused by the clergy, headed 
by the Bishops of Winchester, Exeter, Chester, and Norwich. 
he latter excommunicated the Earl of Chester, according to 
Becket’s instructions, and descending from the rood-loft, laid his 
astoral staff on the high altar with these words: “ Now let me 
see who will dare sacrilegiously to stretch out their hands against 
the lands or goods of the Church.” The sacrifices made by these 
prelates, who severally (Winchester excepted) retired to the 
cloister, deserves our admiration. At least, they were faithful to 
their trust, even though the principle maintained were false. As 
regards the laity they were absolved from their oath by letters 
which the primate got securely conveyed to England. It does not 
appear whether many or few availed themselves of the dispensa- 
tion. Whilst all this was passing, Henry’s messengers and agents 
were still at work at the papal court, and certain general terms 
were proposed to Becket ‘that each of them should perform 
what he owed to the other,” but nothing seems to have come of it. 
But the great project which Henry had in view at this time he 
anticipated would be attended with difficulty—the coronation, 
that is, of his son. ‘This was an act of precaution which belongs 
to the history of the time. It is evident he had long had it in 
view ; for on the death of Theobald, fearing as to Becket’s election, 
he had obtained a bull from the Pope to the intent the young 
prince should be crowned by what bishop he pleased. But this 
was long ago, and the bull, then granted, was but a dead letter. 
It seems to have been a master-stroke of policy that at the pre- 
sent time he should have procured another. He did, however, 
and it empowered the Archbishop of York to perform the cere- 
mony. Yet, odd as it may appear, Becket obtained a counter- 
bull restricting that privilege to the see of Canterbury. Strange 
inconsistency in that court so well schooled in worldly wisdom! 
The fact, nevertheless, is so. The former letter was received by 
Henry, on the return of Richard Barre and the Archdeacon of 
Llandaff, about the latter end of F ebruary, and Becket’s was dated 
the 25th of that month, so that the one was written within a few 
weeks of the other. But it was unavailing, and the prohibition 
defeated. The coronation took place June 15th, 1170 °. 
To Becket this was the bitterest of disappointments, and his 
letters at the time to the Pope and cardinals show how indigna- 


_* See Lyttelton’s remarks, He concludes by observing : “ As this was the first 
since the union of the Heptarchy, it was also the last coronation of a son during 
the life of his father, in the kingdom of England. We also find that the practice 
was omitted in France after Philip Augustus ; a more settled principle of an here- 
ditary right to the crown, in a lineal course of descent, having prevailed from that 


time in both these nations, which made such a precaution unnecessary to secure 
the succession.”’—Vol. ii. p. 537. 
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tion vexed him. The absolution also of the Bishops of Salisbury 
and London was gall and wormwood to him, the more so, as the 
Pope had styled the latter @ religious, learned, prudent, and discreet 
man. It is upon this occasion that the primate thus expressed 
himself in a letter to his friends, Cardinals Albert and Gratian. 
‘* Satan,” he said, ‘* was let loose again to the destruction of the 
Church: Barabbas was freed, and Christ was crucified a second 
time; and that St. Peter himself, if he was upon earth, could 
not have power to absolve such impenitent sinners!” Thus 
spake the primate in his wrath; and if the former words be not 
blasphemous, it is not easy to say what is! 


 Tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum /”— Lucretius. 


The Princess Margaret’s not being crowned at the same time 
with the young Henry, gave umbrage to the French king, who 
took up arms and attacked the Norman frontier. Henry was 
obliged to hasten back again from England, either to quell the 
invasion or to pacify Louis. He succeeded in the latter step, 
and an interview was brought about, and peace renewed, in a 
meadow near Frettevalle, upon the borders of Touraine, in the 
district of Chartres. 

Meanwhile Becket was still irritated by advice from a secret 
correspondent about the king—one of those miscreants that dog 
a court and sow dissension. The information given him was, 
that all Henry’s professions as to reconciliation was but deceit. 
The moment he became acquainted with this, he wrote letters to 
England, putting the realm under an interdict. But they were 
not delivered. 

Whilst the primate was thus threatening, Henry held several 
conferences with the Papal nuncios, it would seem with a real 
wish for reconciliation, could we conceive it possible after what 
had passed. The Archbishop of Rouen and the Bishop of Nevers 
were personally anxious to bring it about, notwithstanding the 
dissuasive letters of Becket, who spoke of his sovereign as “a 
monster, changeable as Proteus, whose wiles they should resist, 
till he resumed his ancient shape ;” adding, ‘if it is not your own 
fault, you will from that time be a God to Pharaoh.” But the 
legates were aware that Henry knew their secret instructions, 
and in fact they had come to an agreement with him on all points, 
except the kiss of peace, which Henry proposed should be given 
by the young prince, in consideration of the oath he had taken. 
To this Becket demurred, saying, ‘‘it was a form established 
among all nations, and in all religions, without which peace was 
no where confirmed ; that if, instead of receiving it from the king, 
he received it from his son, it might be said in the world that he 
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was only restored to the prince’s favour, not the king’s ; which if 
the vulgar should hear, it would give them an occasion to reflect 
on the peace.” This offended Henry grievously. To help matters 
to a conclusion, the Pope had absolved him of his oath, but like 
his grandfather, Henry I ., Who declined to be absolved by Calix- 
tus II., he too disdained to descend to such casuistry. Never- 
theless considering what might be the result of an interdict in his 
foreign territories, even though he might not have to fear for 
England, he was induced to succumb, and so promised to give 
the kiss of peace, not however in the King of France’s dominions, 
but in his own, for his reply to the legates was, ‘‘ In my own 
territories I will kiss him: nay, his very hands and his feet, a 
thousand times; let him only defer it now, that it may appear to 
be done out of my grace and good will, and not by constraint.” 
This reads but like special pleading, and is casuistical enough. 
But so it was; and a reconciliation was brought about, July 22, 
1170, at the spot before-mentioned as the meeting-place of the 
two kings. Some report that it was called the Traitor’s Field’®, 
and the name was ominous ! 


“* Male sarta 
Gratia nequicquam coit, et rescinditur,”"— 
Hor, i. Epist. iii. 31. 


Two days had been taken up in settling the differences of the 
rival kings, but on the morning of the third the King of England 
and Becket entered the meadow. It was thronged with the 
attendants of both. No sooner did the king perceive the arch- 
bishop approaching than he set spurs to his horse, and galloped 
to meet him with head uncovered. ‘The primate intended to have 
spoken first, but he was prevented. The king entered into 
familiar conversation with his old friend, and, to outward appear- 
ance, there was no lack of cordiality. Presently Henry and 
Becket withdrew from those around them, and the tenor of their 
subsequent remarks is altogether drawn from the account he 
forwarded to the Pope. He declared that the king “ had not so 
much as presumed to mention the royal customs, which he was 
used to assert so pertinaciously. He exacted no oath, but pro- 
mised the restoration of all that had been taken from the Church 
of Canterbury, and not only that, but peace and a safe return to 
all, and the kiss to me, if I should absolutely insist upon it.” This, 
it will be observed, is contrary to the report of the king, and at 
variance with his after conduct. Besides this, he spoke of “ the 
grievous wrong done to his see by the coronation of the young 
king at the house of the Archbishop of York,” intimating that 


* The authority for this is Gervase.—See Tindal’s Rapin. Vol. i. p. 232. Vote. 
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“the king’s consecration, like other sacraments’, drew all its 
validity from the right of the person administering to do the office.” 
As Becket continued to press the pristine dignity of his Church, 
he reports that Henry expressed his belief that ‘‘ it was the most 
noble of all the Western Churches, that he had ‘no desire to de- 
rive it of its rights, that it should have its redress on this point,” 
and that he concluded with these remarkable words: ‘* But to 
those who have hitherto betrayed both you and me, I will, by the 
blessing of God, make such an answer, as the deserts of traitors 
require.’ What Becket understood by these words is not clear, 
but he at once sprang from his horse, and threw himself at the 
king’s feet. Henry bid him remount, himself holding the stirrup 
to assist him. Afterwards, with tears in his eyes, he said: 
“My lord archbishop, what occasion is there for many words ? 
let us now mutually restore to each other our former affection, 
and do one another all the good we can, entirely forgetting the 
late discord between us. But I desire that you would honour me 
in the presence of those who are looking upon us at a distance.” 
He then returned to the assembly, and casting his eyes on certain 
of Becket’s enemies, he said aloud, *“‘ If, when I find the arch- 
bishop full of all good dispositions to me, I were not reciprocally 
good to him, I should be the worst of men, and prove the evil 
that is spoken of me to be true. Nor can I think any counsel 
more honourable or useful to me, than that I should endeavour 
to go before him in kindness, and excel him in charity, as well as 
in benefits.” These, it must be confessed, are remarkable words, 
and must have been heard by many; but the rest of the conver- 
sation, we must bear in mind, was apart from the company, and 
rests only on the authority of the archbishop. 

Presently after this Henry sent his bishops to the primate, who 
was in the distance, desiring him to state his petition in the face 
of the assembly. They counselled him to submit his case to the 
king,—some of them, at least,—but he rejected their advice, as 
that of Scribes and Pharisees. He then took counsel with the 
Archbishop of Sens and the companions of his exile, and the 
determination they arrived at was, to make no submission what- 
ever, but to abide by the rights of the see of Canterbury. The 
petition he did not present in person, neither was it worded as 
had been settled between the king and the Pope. It was much 
like to the one that Henry had rejected the year before at Mont- 


7 “Sacramental ordinances” were an expression more to be tolerated. At the 
same time one would be sorry to join in the sceptical sentence of Hume: “ There 
prevailed in that age an opinion, which was akin to its other superstitions, that the 
royal unction was essential to the exercise of royal power.”—Vol, i. p. 413. 
Unblessed are sovereign and people without an unction from above ! 
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martre, and on those grounds he might have rejected it now. 
But the expressions he had made use of were all of an amicable 
tendency, and it seems as though he did not wish to break afresh 
with the friend of his youth. His actions declared thus much. 
Different as the petition was, he said, ‘‘ I agree to all, and the 
)rimate and his friends I again receive into favour.” 

After the meeting was over, Becket and the king continued to 
converse till late in the evening. It was then agreed that the 
archbishop should visit Henry in Normandy, prior to his going 
over to England. Meanwhile he was to take leave of Louis and 
his other benefactors. Just as he was going away, in the pre- 
sence of Henry and the whole court, the Bishop of Lisieux 
exhorted him, “‘as the king had now received his friends into 
favour, he should in like manner receive all the servants of the 
king who were present there.” ‘To this reasonable proposal the 
primate returned an artful and evasive answer, and one that 
showed how secret enmity was rankling in his heart. ‘ The cir- 
cumstances,” he said, “‘ were not the same, some had been ex- 
communicated by this bishop, some by that; others again by the 
Pope, and for divers offences.” He concluded by saying that ‘he 
was to consult with the king,” but that ‘‘if any one of them (which 
he prayed might not happen) should fail of reconciliation and 
peace, he must impute it to himself not to him.” Henry, fearing 
lest further altercation should arise, drew off the archbishop. He 
craved his benediction, and sent him home with honour. : 

It was two months before they met again. In the interval 
Henry had a severe illness, and was brought to death’s door. 
Thinking his end was nigh, he desired to be buried in the monas- 
tery of Grammont, at the feet of one of their abbots. Recovering, 
he fulfilled a vow that he had made, and performed a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St. Mary of Roque-Madour in the Quercy. In 
the mean while, it is not to be supposed that Becket was idle. 
His declining to clear Henry’s friends showed that the fire was 
burning within him. And by this time he had received letters 
from the Pope, suspending all the prelates who had assisted at 
the coronation of the young prince. In them his Holiness accused 
them of “permitting him to leave out the usual oath for the 
protection of the Church, and of taking one themselves to maintain 
the Constitutions of Clarendon.” In particular, as regards the 
Bishops of London and Salisbury, ‘he declared that they had 
made an ungrateful return for the sentence he had taken off from 
them, and that he therefore excommunicated them afresh.” The 
Bishop of Rochester he permitted Becket to proceed against as 
he pleased, “ because that prelate, as vicar to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, ought to have been particularly careful of supporting 
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his rights.” These letters were dated September, 1170. The 
charge as to the coronation oath was altogether groundless, as 
Becket must soon have known on inquiry, nevertheless he said in 
reply, that the Pope's letters ‘‘ were undoubtedly dictated by the 
Holy Ghost, and corrected the king's enormities with an authority 
becoming the successor of Peter, and the Vicar of Christ.” 

At the present moment Becket saw that it would be imprudent 
to use the letters spoken of, and he therefore wrote to the Pope, 
requesting him to transmit fresh ones, which, omitting other 

oints, should contain the suspension of the Archbishop of York, 
and the other bishops, for the injury done to the rights of the 
see of Canterbury. Touching the Bishops of London and Salis- 
bury, he requested a discretionary power ; but the removal of the 
sentence from the Archbishop of York was to be vested in the 
Pope only, inasmuch as he was the incendiary and the head of all 
these wicked persons. Besides this he asked the same power for 
himself, as had been granted to the Archbishop of Rouen, and 
the Bishop of Nevers, or even a greater, (permission, that is, to 
excommunicate his sovereign, and to lay his dominion under in- 
terdict,) because the more potent and the more fierce that prince 
is, the stronger chain and the harder stick will be necessary to bind 
and keep him in order. This latter stretch of power does not 
appear to have been granted. 

Previous to this Becket had sent his messengers to England 
with letters from Henry to hisson. The tenor of them is not 
recorded with sufficient clearness, though it was said that they 
contained orders “ that all their estates and possessions should be 
restored to the archbishop and the other exiles*.” Be it as it 
may, they were coldly received. And it was likely they would 
be, inasmuch as their return implied the dispossession of in- 
truders ; nay, Ranulph de Broc was reported to have said, “ that 
Becket should not eat a whole loaf in England before he took away 
his life.” On these, and other like grounds, his friends dissuaded 
Becket from returning till he was sure that the king was 
thoroughly reconciled to him. But here again his undaunted 
spirit displayed itself, and he was the readier to start and to con- 
front the danger, for he wrote to Henry, saying, “ By your grace 
and permission I will now return to my Church, perhaps to perish 
Jor her, unless your piety deigns to afford me a further and a 
speedy consolation. But, whether I live or die, yours I am, and 
will be, in the Lord ; and whatever becomes of me and mine, may 
God bless you, and your children!” He likewise addressed a private 
letter to the Pope, in which he stated, that whether his journey 


® See Henry. Vol. iii. p. 273. 
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to England would be “to peace, or to punishment, he was 
doubtful ;” and, at the same time, strange as the expression may 
appear, he “ commended his soul to the Pontiff.” 

3efore answers arrived to the former letters mentioned, as 
written to the Pope, Becket waited on the king at Tours, some 
two months after the reconciliation at Frettevalle. But his recep- 
tion was a cool one—at least, it was not cordial—neither did 


Henry, though in his own dominions, give the promised fiss of 


ce. At this time Henry had appointed to meet the Earl of 
Blois, on the borders of Touraine ; and the two set out together. 
They, however, almost fell out on the way, each reproaching the 
other. Nevertheless, Becket acted as a sort of mediator between 
the earl and: the king, and there was no open breach. Henry 
even promised full restitution; but said, ‘* That before he per- 
formed it, he would have him return into England, that he might 
see how he would behave himself in the affairs of the kingdom.” 
This, no doubt, was unlooked for by Becket, and he and the king 
did not return together. But within a few days they had a 
second interview at Chaumont, a town near Blois; and, on this 
occasion, as at Frettevalle, there seemed a heartiness, on Henry's 

art, which would have touched one of softer mould than Becket. 
> familiar discourse, such as should be when old friends meet, 
Henry exclaimed, ‘*Oh! my lord, why will you not return? I 
then should put every thing into your hands!” But the primate 
misinterpreted his old master; and, in a letter to one of his 
correspondents, he said that it reminded him of the devil’s speech 
to our Saviour: ‘“ And this will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me!” With such thoughts as these uppermost, 
there could be little chance of concord! About the end of 
October the primate returned to Sens, purposing to see Henry at 
Rouen, on his way to England. They met no more! 

Answers from the Pope were now received, and in accordance 
with Becket’s request. But, besides this, the Pope, having 
heard that the agreement of July was not ratified, wrote to his 
legates, the Archbishops of Rouen and Sens, where Becket now 
was, ordering them, within twenty days after the receipt of this 
letter, (dated October 9,) to admonish Henry in effect to accom- 
plish the peace he had made only in words. If he refused to do 
this within thirty days, his foreign dominions were to be put 
under an interdict. Before, however, the time was expired, the 
treaty, in its principal points, was executed. 

And, looking to matters as they now stood, there is reason to 
think that if Becket had proceeded temperately, he had proceeded 
more wisely. The Pope evidently doubted his discretion, for his 
grants were less than the primate’s demand. Himself, too, had 
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spoken in a letter to the Pontiff of moderation ; but he did not 
exercise it, nor follow the advice of two of his friends in the 
College of Cardinals, who counselled him “ to exercise mercy, 
rather than judgment, towards those who had sinned against 
him ; and to endeavour to instruct the king in the spirit of lenity, 
and recover his favour.” But it was not with such a spirit that 
he purposed to return to England. Peace was not in his thoughts; 
and his heart was bent upon excommunication. He may have 
thought it a duty to proceed as he did, and to court danger in 
defence of the hierarchy. With a like impression he told Louis, 
on taking leave, that he was going to England to play for his head. 

Before he set out it was his desire again to have an interview 
with Henry, as agreed upon, at Rouen. But the king wrote him 
word that he was constrained to depart for Auvergne to resist an 
attempt which, Fe said, Louis intended to make on that 
province. Instead also of the Archbishop of Rouen, John of 
Oxford, whom he looked upon as his bitterest enemy, was ap- 
pointed to accompany him to England. By him he signified to 
the young king, ‘that he would ibe Becket enjoy all his pos- 
sessions peaceably and honourably ; and if, in any particulars 
relating to him less than ought to have been done had been per- 
formed, that prince should cause it to be amended.” To add to 
the primate’s humiliation, no money was sent him to defray his 
expenses, and pay his debts; but the Archbishop of Rouen lent 
him 300/. in bis distress. He then went to Whitsand, in 
Flanders, and stayed there some days for a favourable wind. 
It was during this interval that he was warned by the Earl of 
Boulogne “ to take care of himself; for there were persons waiting 
for him in those parts of England, where it was thought he would 
land, with an intention to murder, or at least to arrest him.” 
The answer became the man, whose heart was always enlarged 
as difficulties increased, and whose spirit rose under pressure. 
‘He would return,” he said, “ to his flock, if he were certain to 
be torn limb from limb; and all that he requested was, that he 
might be carried dead to his Church, if he were not permitted to 
reach it alive.” 

But mark how human nature, at its best estate, has its noblest 
endeavours and highest aspirations dashed with the meaner in- 
termixture of earth! Becket, aware that if his life was not 
attempted, his baggage would be searched, and his letters inter- 
cepted, hits upon an expedient to get them conveyed, which has 
more of Roman craft in it than open honesty. There was one 
Idonea, a nun,—(if that were a real name, and not assumed ’,)— 


® The term “ Idonea” leads to this surmise. The superscription of the letter 
is, “‘ Thomas Cant. Arch. Dilectar filie suw Idonew.” Lyttelton gives it at length in 
the Appendix to his Third Book. Vol. iv. p. 252. 
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whose former manner of life would appear, from the letter still 
extant, not to have been so strict as it ought to have been. 
This poor woman he determined to make use of, and win her 
over to deliver the letter he had for the Archbishop of York, and 
which contained his sentence from the Pope; and this he did 
by setting before her the examples of Judith, Esther, and those 
women, who, when the Apostles forsook their Lord, followed 
Him to the cross, and to His sepulchre. Who can ever forget 


the lines— 
“ Stabat mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucem lachrymosa 
Qua pendebat Filius!” 


At that time they may not have been written; but the primate 
was alive to the purport of such exhortations; and the child 
of a Saracen mother knew well what would work upon the 
feelings of a penitent woman! His pastoral exhortation, as given 
by the historian’, from the original letter, concludes thus: ‘ A 
great reward, my daughter, is proposed to your labour, the remis- 
sion of your sins, the unfading fruit, and crown of glory, which 
the blessed sinners, Mary Magdalene and Mary the Egyptian, at 
last received from our Lord Jesus Christ; the stains of all their 
former lives being wiped out. Zhe mistress of mercy will assist 
you, and ask her Son, God and man, whom she brought forth for 
the salvation of the world, to be the leader, companion, and pro- 
tector of your journey. And may He, who, breaking the gates 
of hell, crushed the power of the devils, and restrained their 
licentiousness, hold the hands of the wicked, that they may not 
be able to do you any hurt! Farewell, spouse of Christ, and 
think that He 1s always present with you!” The Jesuits of a 
later day were not wiser than Becket in fitting each one to his 
proper work! And the nun performed it well. To the arch- 
bishop she delivered the letter, as commanded? ; and it appears 
that the Bishops of London and Salisbury received their sentence 
about the same time. There is, however, a little difficulty in 
arriving at the exact period. 

The ground thus broke, and with a fair wind, Becket crossed 
the Channel on the Ist of December, and when the ship arrived 
in Sandwich harbour, the Sheriff of Kent, Reginald de Warenne, 
and Ranulph de Broce, came down armed to the shore. They were 


' Lyttelton, vol. ii. p. 584. 

* The exact order runs thus: “ Venerabili Fratri nostro Rogerio Eboracensi 
Archiepiscopo tradas, si fieri potest, preesentibus fratribus et Co-episcopis nostris ; 
aut si eos preesentes habere nequiveris, hoc ipsum facias in preesentid eorum quos 
adesse contigerit, Et, ne originale scriptum possit aliquaé tergiversatione supprimi, 
transcriptum ejus legendum circumstantibus tradas, et eis, prout plenius te nuncias 
instruet, mentem aperias literarum.” : 
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withstood in the king’s name by John of Oxford. On the present 
occasion he certainly showed himself a friend to Becket, and 
neither was violence offered to the person of Becket, nor a search 
as he anticipated made. But of the Archdeacon of Sens, who 
had followed in the archbishop’s train, they demanded an oath of 
allegiance to King Henry and his son. This the primate forbade 
them to take, and for this reason, as he told the Pope “ that there 
was not in the oath any exception expressed in favour of the papal 
authority or any other.” tter was it for the people to be 
under the archbishop than under the intruder who usurped his 
rights; and as it has been ever experienced, there are no masters 
more liberal than the clergy, no landlords more considerate of their 
tenantry. Vow populi, vow Dei, was on this occasion true. The 
people were all on the primate’s side, and no farther opposition 
was made. The Archdeacon of Sens passed on, and the offended 
nobles returned to the prelate under sentence, whom they had left 
at Dover. 

The primate then proceeded on his way to Canterbury. The 
joy of the people was no more to be disguised than their way of 
expressing it 1s to be vindicated. As on that holy day, Palm 
Sunday-tide, the people had welcomed the Lord of Life as He 
approached Jerusalem, so did these simple folk now weleome 
Becket. They strawed their clothes in the way, and said, Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord*®, And their exultation 
was neither blasphemous nor profane. Ignorance was the cause 
of it, intermingled with the grateful expectation that the rod of 
their oppressors would be lightened, and that they should no longer 
be ground down by temporal lords, but: ruled faithfully with a 
shepherd’s crook. John of Salisbury had written to prepare the 
monks for his return, and had exhorted them “ to meet him with 
all due honours, as their predecessors had met St. Anselm when 
he came back from banishment!” And so the parish priests 
received him with crosses in their hands, and the monks of Canter- 
bury conducted him to their convent, themselves singing praises 
to God, and the bells chiming gladly in honour of his return. 

The day after his arrival at Canterbury, the barons came to him 
and demanded the absolution of the prelates. The sentence, they 
said, had been pronounced in defiance of the king, and contrary 
to the customs of the realm. They added, that it was the young 
king’s order, that, after absolution, the bishops would submit to 
the Canons of the Church, saving the honour of the kingdom. To 
this Becket replied, ‘* It was not. in the power of an inferior judge 


3 The reader should here consult the Article in the Church of England Quar- 
terly Review, before referred to. Sourney, of course, is right, as usual, On 
Becket’s landing, and on his way to Canterbury, the people were of one voice ! 
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to release from the sentence of a superior, and that no man could 
abrogate what the apostolick see had decreed.” This it appears 
was not true, as he had it in his power to absolve the Bishops of 
London and Salisbury. However, the officers of the king being 
urgent, he was induced conditionally, and at the request of the 
Bishop of Winchester, on his own peril to promise their absolution. 
But this was objected to by the Archbishop of York as against 
the dignity and the laws of the realm. Becket replied, that on 
their previous excommunication by him, they were not absolved 
without a promise to obey the Pope’s injunctions, much less could 
they be absolved now from a sentence by the Pope himself, ‘to 
which neither his nor any other human authority could be com- 
pared.” Upon this the other prelates would have taken the oath, 
but the Asdslilihedp of York dissuaded them from it; telling them, 
‘that he had 8000 marks of silver in his chest, which he would 
willingly expend to repress the stubborn arrogance of that man.” 
He counselled them, moreover, to cross the sea to Henry with 
him, and to send messengers to the young prince with this warn- 
ing, that Becket, by his violent proceedings, was endeavouring 
to tear the crown from his head. They came to this determination, 
and started, first of all having dispatched the Archdeacon of 
Canterbury to the young king. Becket had misgivings and sent 
a counter-messenger, excusing what he had done; but an audience 
was denied him. He then turned the matter over in his mind, 
and determined in person to start for Woodstock. Accordingly, 
after about eight days he started, and, with the blood of the 
Saracen in his veins, thought to appease the young king by a 
present of three fine barbs. His way was to London, and he 
purposed to visit his whole province with his full metropolitan and 
earn powers, As he drew nigh to the metropolis, men, 
women, and children flocked to meet him. London was no mean 
city, and it was his birth-place. Many there were attached to 
him personally ; many to the cause of the Church which he had 
so manfully defended. Others again, if they thought him wrong- 
headed, were convinced the heart was sound. Whether from this 
cause or that, the joy was general, and he was conducted to his 
lodgings in Southwark with the loudest acclamations of joy unde- 
niable and not to be disguised. 


“You would have thought the very windows spake, 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage ; and that all the walls, 
With painted imagery had said at once,— 
Jesu preserve thee! welcome ‘!” 


* Richard II., Act v. se. ii. 
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Here, within two days, he had the mortification to receive a 
message from the young king at Woodstock, forbidding him to 
proceed further or to enter any of the king’s cities or castles. He 
was furthermore commanded to return to Canterbury, and to con- 
fine himself within the precincts of his cathedral. At first he 
hesitated, thinking it was his duty to visit his province; but as 
the festival of Christmas was approaching, and as he intended in 
person to officiate at that glad time, he returned with an escort to 
protect him from violence. But if, whilst in London, he was 
visited by the higher clergy and citizens of repute, it is clear from 
the historians of the time that men of rank—the barons and the 
nobles—kept aloof. They feared for their unjust possessions, and 
had no wish to disgorge the patrimony of the Church. It is like- 
wise recorded that prosecutions were commenced against the 
primate’s friends, but, from whatever cause, they were dropped. 
Meanwhile, at Canterbury, fresh insults were offered to his person, 
and the attempt was made to weary out his patience. Reports also 
of fresh and continued depredations of his estates were brought 
in. But ‘truth hath a quiet breast,” and his courage never for- 
sook him, however much others took alarm. At the same time 
he was aware of his danger. He wrote to the Pope, desiring his 
prayers, for that the sword of death was hanging over his head. 
The clergy he told that disaster was at hand, and that the quarrel 
would end in blood. And it was under this persuasion that at 
the end of his sermon on Christmas-day, he told the congregation 
that his dissolution was near, and that he should quickly depart from 
them. Thus far his address was such as became the Christian 
prelate, calm, dignified, devout. It spoke to the hearts of the 
assembled multitude, and tears testified their sorrow. It was then 
that the spirit of the old man, the lore of the Decretal, the fierce 
determination of the hierarchy fell upon him afresh; and all at 
once, changing his looks, he inveighed against the vices of the age, 
and thundered out anathemas against the chief of Henry’s court. 
The candles were then lighted, and as they were dashed out, he 
excommunicated by name Ranulph de Broc, and Robert, his 
brother. The both, no doubt, were desperate marauders, and the 
vamped-up story that the latter had only cut off the tail of one 
of his sumpter’s horses the day before, shows pretty clearly that 
there was something worse behind. 

Meanwhile the Archbishop of York, together with the Bishops 
of London and Salisbury, had passed over into Normandy, and re- 
ported matters to the king. They told him, in no measured terms, 
what Becket had done, and they implored him of his justice and 
clemency, to come to the help of themselves, the clergy, and his 
kingdom. They added that all who had assisted at his son's 
coronation were excommunicated. Upon this the king burst out 
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into one of his fierce passions, exclaiming, ‘‘ Zhen, by God's eyes, 
he himself should not be excepted!” The prelates would have 
allayed the storm they had raised, but Henry was not to be paci- 
fied. His rage but waxed the hotter, and he declared “ that a 
fellow whom he had lifted up from the dust, trampled upon the 
whole kingdom, dishonoured the whole royal family, had driven 
him and his children from the throne, and triumphed thus unre- 
sisted; and that he was very unfortunate to have maintained so 
many cowardly and ungrateful men in his court, none of whom 
would revenge him of the injuries he sustained from one turbulent 

riest!” As was usual with him Henry vented his wrath in 
words. But there were those about him who were too ready, for 
their own interest, to interpret what he said literally, much as they 
must have been used to the humours of their sovereign. Such 
were four gentlemen of the bedchamber, Reginald Fitzurse, 
William de Tracey, Hugh de Moreville, and Richard Breto, 
knights and barons of the kingdom. These determined either to 
force the archbishop to submission, or, if matters came to the 
worst, to put him to death. Lest their departure should create 
suspicion they quitted the court at different hours and by separate 
routes ; ‘* but being conducted by the devil, as some monkish his- 
torians tell us, they all arrived at the castle of Ranulph de Broc, 


‘ about six miles from Canterbury, on the same day, December 28th, 


5 


and almost at the same hour ®. 
And here they made their arrangements with Ranulph de Broc, 
the more ready to join hands in their wicked counsels for that he 
held a considerable portion of the sequestered lands. He had 
under his command a band of soldiers used for guarding the 
coast. Of these they determined to take with them to Canter- 
bury sufficient to withstand a rescue, either by the hands of the 
citizens or the primate’s friends. On the morning of the 29th ° 
of December, 1170, they entered the city in small bodies, so as 
not to make alarm or suspicion. They were received, it is said, 
by Clarombaldus, the then Abbot of St. Augustine’s, into his 
monastery, a person of depraved character, and who had been 
forced on the monks by Henry. 
Meanwhile, it was about eleven o'clock’, the primate had dined 

and was conversing with his monks. A message was then sent 

® Henry. Vol. iii. p. 276. 

* In Weever’s Funeral Monuments it is “ upon Tuesday the 28th of December.” 
The authority quoted is Matthew Paris, See Weever, p. 202. Ed. 1631. 

_* To readers used to the writings of earlier days such an hour is unattended with 
difficulty. Even so late as Shakespeare it was usual. 

“ Escalus, What’s o’clock, think you ! 
Justice. Eleven, Sir. 
Escalus. 1 pray you home to dinner with me.” 


ota ee Measure for Measure, Act ii. se. i. 
Aubrey says, in his life of T. Hobbes, the philosopher of Malmesbury : “ His 
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to him, stating that certain were present to speak with him on 
the part of the king. They were admitted, but it was observed 
that they did not return the archbishop’s salutation. After a 
long silence, which boded no good, re Fitzurse said, ‘* We 
bring you orders from the king. ill you hear them in public 
or in private?” ‘‘ As you like best,” replied Becket. Fitzurse 
requested him to dismiss his company, which he did at once. 
He had not spoken much before his rough manner induced Becket 
to recall the monks, stating that whatever they had to say to 
him, might be repeated in their presence. They commanded him 
to “ release the bishops from their sentence, in the king’s name.” 
He said, “it was not in his power to absolve them. What the 
Pope had done, he alone must undo.” ‘ But,” said they, “ you 
procured the sentence.” To which he boldly replied, ** Jf the 
Pope had been pleased to revenge the injury done to the Church, he 
confessed, it did not displease him!” They then declared that it 
was in his “ heart to tear the crown from the young king’s head.” 
‘ Far, far, from that!” replied the primate, “nay, saving the 
honour of God and his own soul, I have earnestly desired to place 
more crowns upon his head, instead of taking one off, and I have 
loved him more tenderly than any other man could, except his 
royal father!” Becket then made further mention of the injuries 
he had suffered, both personally and in his see, and openly told 
Fitzurse, ‘‘ you and more than two hundred knights were present, 
when the king told me I might compel those to make satisfaction, 
by ecclesiastical censures, who had disturbed the peace of the 
Church ; nor can I any longer dissemble the proper discharge of 
my pastoral duties.” They all declared that ‘they had heard 
nothing of the sort,” and that the primate ‘* was using threats.” 
They found, however, that this ground was unsafe, and they then 
declared it was the king’s command that “he and all that be- 
longed to him should depart out of the kingdom.” His answer 
was, that “ to have issued such a command were little to the king’s 
honour, and that he would naver again put the sea between him 
and his Church.” He said besides that he would maintain the 
rights of the Church of Christ, and the laws of the Roman See. 
On this they drew nearer, and said: ‘*‘ We give you notice that 
you have spoken to the peril of your head.” Possibly Becket then 
thought that his time was come, for he dauntlessly declared, ‘* Are 
you come to kill me? I have committed my cause to the Supreme 
Judge of all, and am therefore unmoved at your threats. Nor are 


dinner was provided for him exactly by Eleaven, for he could not now stay till his 
lord’s houre,—sc. about two.” Letters from the Bodleian, vol. ii. p. 622. See also 
Note to Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, p. 228, Ed. 1852, from Harrison’s descrip- 
tion of England, prefixed to Holingshed’s _— p. 171. 
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your swords more ready to strike, than my mind is to suffer 
martyrdom.” They then bid the ecclesiastics secure the arch- 
bishop, adding, that if he escaped, they should answer for it. 
The knights of his household they forced away withthem. There 
was little conciliation in the primate’s speech, but he spoke like a 
man who feared God, and knew his duty. And it was with a full 
sense of it that he declared to John of Salisbury, his friend, who 
told him that his words were too sharp, ‘“ There is no want of 
more counsel. What I ought to do I well know.” “ They are 
donning their armour,” said one. ‘“ What matters it,” replied the 
primate, ‘let them arm.” On this the servants barred the Abbey- 
gate, and the monks, fearing the result, drew him away by a 
private entry through the cloisters, into the cathedral, where the 
evensong was begun. 

The four now came, with their attendants, before the abbey- 
gate, and would have broken it open with their battle-axes, but 
Ranulph de Broc, who well knew the house, showed them a way 
of entrance througha window. As they did not find Becket there, 
they followed him on to the cathedral. The monks were aware 
of their coming, and hastened to lock the door; but the arch- 
bishop forbade them, saying: ‘* You ought not to make a castle of 
the Church. It will protect us sufficiently without being shut : nor 
did I come hither to resist, but to suffer.’ Himself, at the same 
time opened the door, called in those monks that were without, and 
went up to the high altar. The assassins then rushed in, crying 
aloud, ‘* Where is Thomas & Becket? Where is the traitor, 
Becket!” On receiving no answer, they cried out again, ‘* Where 
is the archbishop” ‘Then, descending the altar step, he con- 
fronted Reginald Fitzurse, and said, ‘‘ Here I am, no traitor, but 
a priest. What would you have with me? I am ready to suffer 
in the name of Him who redeemed me with His blood. God for- 
bid that I should fly, for fear of your swords, or recede from 
justice.” Once more they commanded him to take off the ecclesi- 
astical censures. ‘‘ No satisfaction has been made,” said the 
primate, “and I will not absolve them.” Turning once again 
to Fitzurse, he said, “ Reginald! I have done you many kind- 
nesses, and come you to me thus armed?” Upon which he 
seized the primate’s robes, as though with the intent to drag him 
down from the altar, and then said, “ Fly!” “ Never !” replied 
the primate, and withdrew his robes. He added, “ I am ready to 
die that the Church may obtain liberty, and peace in my blood. 
But in the name of God I forbid you to hurt any of my people !” 

They now rushed upon him, and, upon this occasion, William 
de Tracey caught hold of his robe with the intent, as they after- 
wards said, to carry him in bonds to the king, or, in case of resist- 
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ance, to kill him in a less sacred place. But the archbishop was 
yet a strong man, and he shook the miscreant so roughly as to 
throw him almost to the ground. Reginald Fitzurse then closed 
with him, and him too he thrust off, opprobriously designating 
him bawd*. Enraged at this, he lifted up his sword, intending no 
second stroke, but Edmund® Grime, a clerk,—whose name deserves 
to be recorded as faithful and true,—interposed his arm, which was 
almost cut off, and Becket was only wounded. With hands 
crossed he then fell on his knees, and these were the last words of 
Becket, ‘‘ I recommend my soul, and the cause of the Church to 
God, to the Blessed Virgin, to the holy patrons of this place, to 
the martyrs St. Dionysius, and St. Elphege of Canterbury.” 
Another blow brought him to the ground, on his face before the 
altar. This was from the hand of Fitzurse, at the shrine of St. 
Benedict. Another and another succeeded, and Richard Breto, 
that he might have his share in this dreadful deed of blood, cleft 
the skull in twain, and broke his sword on the pavement. And to 
this, that no sort of inhumanity or ingratitude might be wanting to 
mark the act with atrocity unheard of, and with a brutality un- 
paralleled, Hugh of Horsea, the sub-deacon, drew out the primate’s 
brains, and scattered them on the ground, thus consigning his 
name to everlasting infamy. 

The messengers of Henry—three barons whom he had sent to 
arrest the primate—arrive toolate. The deed was done, and the 
archbishop’s blood cried from the ground ! 





‘“‘ Ir was not,” says Inett, in his Origines Anglicane, “ so much 
the faults of particular men, as a general licentiousness of the 
Clergy, together with their contempt of civil authority, founded 
on a pretence that they were not accountable to the secular power, 
which gave beginning to, and which was the true basis and founda- 
tion of, this a ae controversy.” And, doubtless, there is much 
truth in these remarks. 

But, to inveigh against the Clergy has at all times been an ac- 
ceptable office, and probably, bad as they may have been,—“ borrel 
men ” oftentimes, as that ancient poet styled them in his Pastime 
of Pleasure,—they did not receive more justice in Henry II.’s 
time than now. If at any time moral discipline was at a low ebb 
with those in Holy Orders, fierce brutality was rampant amongst 


§ Burnet’s Hist. of Reformation, vol. iii. p. 265: “ He called one of them bawd, 
and pulled Tracy by the bosom almost down to the pavement of the church.” 

® Butler, in his Lives of the Saints, says that Edmund, not Edward, is the Chris- 
tian name of this faithful monk, though he says that the old MSS. of Clairmarais 
has the following title, “ Magistri Hdvardi Vita vel Passio S. Thome Cant. 
Archiep.” He continued to live at Canterbury after the archbishop’s death 
and left behind him the life alluded to. It is also stated by Butler that he had long 
been Becket’s crossbearer. 
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the Laity. None can read the history of those days without being 
forcibly struck with the fact, that the law of God, and the laws of 
man, were sadly set at nought. It redounds much to Hewry’s 
credit, that throughout his reign he endeavoured to improve what 
was amiss, and to vindicate the rights of justice. 

In truth, Henry was a great king ; and, like his grandfather 
Henry I., did all that lay in his power to have justice ministered 
truly and indifferently. Huwmanwm est errare, and it is not neces- 
sary here to speak of the errors of either, which were those of the 
age. It is enough to declare that they were mighty benefactors 
to the nation, and could the latter have given his attention, whole 
and undivided, to this realm of England, a stop would earlier have 
been put to much misrule, and probably matters would not have 
been as they turned out in the reign of Ricnarp I. and Jouy. 
Henry, too, was a scholar, though not surnamed Beauclerc. 
From his reign we may date a very considerable improvement in 
the literary eoeniter of our people. Learning was more valued, 
and learned men were held in more repute. It is true, letters 
were chiefly confined to the Clergy, in cowl or coif, but each held 
out the torch to his fellow, as in that ancient race, and the lay- 
men’s hound and hawk was sometimes laid aside for book— 
whether legend, postil, or breviary—for the minstrel’s song, or the 
chronicler’s recitation. Still, the spirit of the age was coarse, and 
took long to fine down—and it must be confessed that the irre- 
gularities of the regulars and the secular clergy—after making 
every allowance—was great. It was later than this that Nice. 
Wireker, Benedictine Monk, and Preceptor of the Church of 
Canterbury, wrote his Speculum Stultorum—but he must have had 
cause to say what he did, as had Piers Plowman, and Chaucer, 
and Skelton afterwards. If they had the license of poets, licen- 
tiousness gave them cause ! 

In the above popular sketch of Becket’s life no summary is 
attempted of his character. The acts were left to bespeak the 
man, and the reader to form his own judgment. The judgment 
of the writer is something of this sort. 

Becxet’s was a mighty spirit—the master-spirit, certainly, of 
England at the time,—possibly of the world ! He was a person 
of great natural talents, as well as of great acquirements—differ- 
ing in this from Wolsey, whose life, by Cavendish, presents many 

oints of similarity. Much of what Thucydides has said of 
Themistocles is applicable to him. His courage was undaunted, 
insomuch so, that it is a question whether even in his latter days 
the hero or the saint predominated! But, withal, it must be con- 
fessed that he was at heart, haughty, turbulent, and ambitious— 
in Foxe’s words, “ of a lusty and haughty stomach.” This was 
the enemy of his household, against which he had to wage a con- 
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tinual war, and oftentimes he had any thing but the victory. At 
the same time, as is well remarked, “‘ if he was without amiable 
virtues, he was also without mean vices.” There was, in fact, 
an openness of character about him when chancellor, which recom- 
mended him, not only to his sovereign, but to all around him. 
He was also free from vice and licentiousness, when the conduct 
of those in his rank and station was profligate and dissolute, 
coarse, and profane. No wonder, therefore, that his society was 
courted, and that the very barons, who envied him, were anxious 
that their sons should be members of his household, whether in 
oe or war, so as to be softened by his courtesy—for courteous 

e could be—as well as invigorated by having before them his per- 
sonal prowess, and the example of his moral courage. They had 
common sense to see the force of example, and they were aware 
that Becket’s carriage was such as to command esteem, as well 
as to furnish excellence. The truth is, that Becket was more 
severe and strict as chancellor, than he was as archbishop—though 
the term strictness, when applied to his age, is to be understood 
with considerable allowances, as may be seen very clearly by ex- 
tant correspondence. 

From whence, then, it will probably be asked, do we date a 
change (if we may so express ourselves as regards one who can in 
nowise be called a bad man) for the worse?) We have no scruple 
ourselves in asserting that this change took place after his studies 
at Bologna. His ambition, which was latently great before, now 
burnt within him like a pent-up fire. Full of matter, his spirit 
within him constrained him. He was ready to burst like new 
bottles that had no vent. He had well weighed the mightiness 
of the hierarchy. He beheld in it a stupendous power, to which 
before he was a stranger. It was a moral engine to upheave the 
world withal,—Christendom at least. The power of kings, of 
kaisars, and of emperors was puny when compared with it. It 
could bind them in chains, and their nobles in links of iron. So 
that the difficulty was now to repress this predominant feeling. 
Doubtless, Becker looked to the primacy, and till it fell into his 
hands, he had to act the diplomatist. And who so able !—Who 
so well practised as a negotiator !—His success at Rome was the 
first cause of his advancement. Why should it not be turned yet 
again to account !—He determined that it should, and to over- 
come the misgivings that he had as to overreaching his sovereign 
lord and friend, he schooled himself in the Decretals, and became 
a proficient such as few Jesuits even in after days could compete 
with. But prelate and Jesuit might both have profited by the 
heathen’s line ; 

‘ BovAou xpareiv per, vv Oeg 0’ dei kpareiv.”—Soph. Aj. 
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And it is hereupon asked with wonderment,—How was he then 
sincere ?—If vain, ambitious, implacable, obstinate, and self-willed, 
how is his character at all to be defended ’—We must look to the 
age, but first and foremost to the school in which, by a strange 
sort of alchemy, these various propensities are turned into virtues. 


They all became merged into the unflinching champion of the 


hierarchy. Rome beheld in him the most useful instrument the 
age had produced—an iuyvyov dpyavov. But, as such, she was 
afraid of his power in the hands of Henry, and so adopted him, 
with all his infirmities, as her own child. It is true, we cannot, 
or can hardly, understand this, 


Cum ventum ad verum est, sensus moresque repugnant, 


But so it is; even though Rome’s Popes sometimes used him 
scurvily, and played fast and loose with the most untractable of 
men, when it served their purpose, in his distress. But the most 
wonderful point is still behind. 

Becket (alas! for the weakness of human nature,) was self- 
deceived ! He was brought by degrees to look upon himself as the 
champion of the Cross! Hr conrouNDED THE UNHEARD OF 
PRIVILEGES OF THE CHURCH WITH RELIGION! It was aconse- 
a natural enough, that when matters had once advanced thus 
ar, the king and the primate should be rivals, according to that 
proverb of the ancients, Unum arbustum non alit duos erithacos ! 

Then again, such was the robbery and spoliation that the Church 
had undergone at the hands of the State; such was the miserable 
condition of the Church’s patrimony at this time in England, that 
the heart of Becxer,—his heart of hearts, and the better part of 
him,—could not brook the contumely. Bishoprics were not filled 
up; abbeys were inalike sort ; and the chances were, that in a few 
years no endowments would be left. How should Brecxet, of all 
men living, stomach this? Moreover, schooled as he was, and 
notwithstanding the vacillating conduct of Rome towards him, 
when it served a purpose, to him the authority of the Pope was 
paramount, and it would bea kind of moral sacrilege to give up the 
Clergy to lay tribunals. Was the civil sword more to be heeded 
than that of St. Peter? Condemnation by common law more than 
censures ecclesiastical ? 

Acute, strong-minded, and energetic as the primate was, he did 
not detect the fallacy under which he had laboured. The result 
of this self-delusion was, that he lost sight of his besetting sins— 
vanity and personal ambition, however well masked. In the place 
of these he saw in himself an honest and thorough determination to 
defend the cause of right, and a firm resolution to support the pedes- 
tal of the Cross, as though that foundation were not better laid ! 
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Obstinacy became self-devotion ; prejudice and bigotry sound zeal 
for the glory of God, and an intrepid perseverance in the blood of 
holy martyrs! Sanguis Martyrum semen Ecclesie was to him 
for hatchment and for posy! Attachment to the hierarchy blotted 
out all earthly affections, so that ingratitude to a sovereign seemed 
no sin; and the ties of friendship were snapped asunder like tow, 
or counted as an amiable weakness! Brcket, in a word, was 
self-deceived, and ‘‘ the cause,” says one, ‘ which to us wears few 
marks of Christian truth, to him was sacred, and he defended it 
sincerely.” (Berington, p. 240.) 

After all, he was neither such a sinner as some, nor such a saint 
as others represent him to have been. The best of men are but 
men at best, and he, like the rest of us, was hedged in by infirmi- 
ties. Hehad a great part to play, and great abuses tostem. He 
was tried by prosperity and adversity. It may be, he was weighed 
and found wanting; dust nevertheless he was, and mercifully as 
such to be dealt with by brethren in after ages, who haply err no 
less than he did in their every-day trials, and every-day tempta- 
tions! Howshould the cuaileridion of his life imprint upon the 
ambitious Churchman the prophet’s words, “And seekest thou 
great things for thyself? seek them not!” (Jer. xlv. 5.) and much 
more those words of our Blessed Lord, so little exemplified in his 
restless, turbulent, and care-galled life. “Birssep ARE THE 
MEEK!” “ BLESSED ARE THE PEACEMAKERS!” Great was the 
name the archbishop left behind him, but many nameless ones 
have done great acts, and a better record is kept in heaven than 
in the martyrologies of earth! At the same time, as that great 
and good Christian philosopher said on his Christian Morals. 
‘‘Culpable beginnings have found commendable conclusions, and 
infamous courses pious retractations. Detestable sinners have 
proved exemplary converts on earth, and may be glorious in the 
apartment of Mary Magdalen in heaven. Men are not the same 
through all the divisions of their ages; time, experience, self- 
reflections, and God’s mercies, make in some well-tempered minds 
a kind of translation before death, and men differ from themselves 
as well as from other persons.” CHARITY IN THE LONG RUN 
jJupcEs BEsT. And thus, alive to the worst of Becxrt’s faults, 
we are not sorry to quote the words of a great divine, (THomas 
Jackson,) and to conclude, “To sit as coroners upon the souls 
of men deceased, is a thing which I have ever misliked, though 
sometimes practised by men, otherwise of deserved esteem. And 
whosoever in this case will take upon him to sit as judge, my 
request shall be not to serve upon the jury.” 
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Arr. I1].—The History of the Church of England in the Colonies 
and Foreign Dependencies of the British Empire. By the Rev. 

J. S. M. Anperson, W.A., dc. Vols. I. and II. London: 

Rivingtons. 

We have been so long accustomed to hear little or nothing of 
the Church in the Colonies, that we cannot but feel highly 
indebted to the several authors who have spent their time and 
talents in procuring information for us on this most interesting, 
but hitherto much neglected subject—there can be no doubt that 
in every case the information has been thankfully received, and 
that in the end a mighty benefit will be wrought, not only to the 
Church in the Colonies, but also to the Church at large. 

The history of the Church in whatever branch, cannot but be 
highly interesting to the thoughtful and sincere Christian ; but 
Churchmen, imbibing too readily the spirit of the times in which 
they live, have been so much in the habit of thinking only of self 
and the scenes immediately around them, that they have forgotten 
in a great measure that there are others in addition to the heathen, 
who by being subjects of the same crown, and of the household of 
faith, have a great claim — their Christian sympathies. But 
the days of neglect and careless indifference seem to be gradually 

assing away, and the Church, as it were, to be recovering from 
ier diseased slumbers, and though slowly, yet really to be 
gaining health and energy. The Spirit of God, in the fulfilment 
of our Lord’s words, is working in the Church, by His holy influ- 
ence leading many pious and learned men to raise their voices to 
warn England of her faults, and to remind her of her duty. 
Scarcely a month or a week passes over without some commis- 
sioned voice or other preaching (most effectively perhaps) through 
the press, the responsibilities which lie upon us, both as a nation 
and as individuals, to extend the Church of God, and to provide 
sustenance for the souls of those who have gone out from us, to 
settle amidst foreign climes and foreign people, and who will 
prove either a blessing or a curse to those countries to which they 
migrate. And what is, as we said before, the most cheering, is, 
that men not only listen to these words, but rejoice to hear them, 
and their hearts are influenced by them; the mind of the Church 
is at work—she is conscience-stricken at the thoughts of past 
neglect, and aware of her responsibility—and we doubt not but 
that as men’s understandings become more and more enlightened 
on the subject of the Colonial Church, their hearts will warm 
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towards their brethren, and their feelings of charity be brought 
into action. And we may safely assert that the work of the Rev. 
J.S. M. Anderson, will contribute in no small degree to awaken 
the sympathies of persons hitherto not dead to charitable calls, 
but only rendered inactive from mere ignorance of the need there 
was of action. 

The object of this work is, (as the author himself tells us,) ‘ to 
trace the history of the Church of England in the Colonies and 
Foreign Dependencies of the British Empire, from the earliest 
period at which the attempt was made to acquire any of them, to 
the present day.” The first volume brings the inquiry to the 
beginning of the reign of Charles I., owing to much preliminary 
matter which required to be noticed. 

The second volume comprises the whole of that sequel of the 
history which occurs between the commencement of Charles the 
First’s reign, and the end of the reign of William III.: and the 
** third a concluding volume will bring the course of the narra- 
tive to the present day.” 

The first volume opens with the first voyage of discovery made by 
the English, under John Cabot and his sons, to whom letters 
patent were granted by Henry VII. for that purpose, a.p. 1496. 
These were the first direct steps taken by England towards the 
acquisition of these colonial territories which now form so vast a 
portion of her empire in the world. Whatever expeditions had 
taken place before, were confined either to the shores of Great 
Britain, or those of the nearest continent, and “ were not actuated 
by such causes, nor directed to such ends, as those avowedly put 
forth in the commissions granted by Henry VII. for the discovery 
and investing of unknown lands.” But although Newfoundland 
and part of the American continent were then discovered, it does 
not appear that any permanent result followed. 

It would seem that Henry VIII. did not make many attempts 
to acquire foreign possessions, for his attention was sufficiently 
occupied, not only with his contests abroad with France and 
Spain, but also with the Reformation of the Church at home. 
However, Mr. Robert Thorne, an English merchant residing at 
Seville, did all he could to urge Henry to a the work of 
discovery, but without effect, so that it was left almost entirely to 
his subjects to venture upon commercial enterprises, to whom he 
gave every encouragement and protection, and from various 
sources we may conclude that there were frequent and intimate 
communications between the merchants of England and those of 


the continent of Europe. 


“It is important” (says our author) “ to observe, that the protection 
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afforded by Henry to those of his subjects whose pursuits led them 
beyond the coasts of England, was not confined to their temporal 


interests.” 


Calais was at the time of the Reformation the sole foreign pos- 
session of the English crown, and to the spiritual welfare of the 
inhabitants of that city, Archbishop Cranmer strove successfully 
to direct the thoughts and aid of his sovereign; and we should 
not overlook these instances of “‘ the anxiety and care with which 
the spiritual interests of the one foreign city possessed at that 
time by England, were regarded by the spiritual and temporal 
rulers of her Church.” 

In the reign of Edward VI. there were renewed attempts 
made to extend the intercourse with foreign countries, and 
“ though the plan then acted upon failed to accomplish its ulterior 
and avowed object, and the leader of the expedition and most of 
his followers perished ;” yet the character of enterprises such 
as these is not always to be determined by their results; and 


‘the issue, however disastrous, of any scheme of man’s device, should 
not make us forgetful of the principles from which it derived its origin, 
or of the agents, hy whom its course of operation was directed.” ‘* And 
certainly,” says our author, ‘‘ when we call to mind the state of the 
Church and nation during that period, and remember that the struggles 
experienced in effecting the various acts of the Reformation, which the 
preceding reign had witnessed, were followed by a large share of those 
blessings, which have survived the many trials which have since assailed 
them, and are the inheritance of our Church at this day, it is matter of 
no ordinary moment to observe in what manner they, who first shared 
the blessings, were mindful of the responsibilities which accompanied 
them.”—p. 24. 

** Let us turn, then, to contemplate the manner in which these spi- 
ritual and temporal rulers of our Church who were first called to this 
state, sought to hold intercourse with foreign lands ; and we shall find 
in the plans which they devised for the accomplishment of that object, 
evidence which proves them to have been mindful of the high trust 
committed to their hands as stewards of Almighty God. There was 
not, as we have seen, in the reign of the seventh Henry, the putting 
forth the strong arm of avarice to grasp territories not their own; nor, 
as in the case of Portugal and Spain, the sheltering such unjust annex- 
ations of distant provinces under the impious decrees of Romish pontiff. 
Not by such impulses, nor such pleas, were Edward and his counsellors 
directed, when they looked abroad towards distant and unknown coun- 
tries. It was the peaceful and beneficial interchange of the commo- 
dities of those countries with their own, which they were anxious to 
secure; and that, too, by the exercise of just and honourable means.” 

+ + + “ Distinct testimony to this fact is furnished in the letters mis- 
sive, which, in the seventh and last year of his reign, he caused to be 
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written in Greek and other languages, as well as in English, and 
addressed to the potentates of the north-east of Europe.” ... . 

“The instructions also which Sebastian Cabot drew up for the 

uidance and management of the fleet appointed to carry these letters 

missive of the king to the unexplored regions of the North and East, 
supply fresh and memorable evidence of the faithful spirit with which 
this expedition was designed.” ... . “ After setting forth, in that 
code, divers rules for the navigation and internal management of the 
ship, rules, which ... . are marked throughout, with consummate 
prudence, shrewdness, and sagacity, he enjoined the two following, 
which are quoted, for the purpose of showing the spirit with which 
they who stood in the high places of the earth, in that day, were 
actuated, and the pains which they took to provide for all who went 
abroad to foreign lands, the same privileges and means of spiritual 
help which were enjoyed and exercised by themselves at home. 

**¢12, Item, that no blasphemy of God, or detestable swearing be 
used in any ship, nor communication of ribaldrie, filthy tales or ungodly 
talk, to be suffered in the company ofany ship; neither dicing, carding, 
tabling, nor other devilish games to be frequented, whereby ensueth 
not only poverty to the players, but also strife, variance, brawling, 
fighting, and oftentimes murther, to the utter destruction of the parties, 
and provoking of God’s most just wrath, and sworde of vengeance. 
These and all such like pestilences, and contagion of vices, and sinnes 
to be eschewed, and the offenders once monished, and not reforming, 
to be punished at the discretion of the captaine and master as ap- 
pertaineth. 

**¢ 13, Item, that the morning and evening prayer, with other common 
services, appointed by the king’s majesty, and lawes of this realme, to 
be read and saide in every ship daily by the minister, in the admiral 
and the merchant, or some other person learned in other ships, and the 
Bible or paraphrays to be read devoutly and Christianly to God’s 
honour, and for His grace to be obtained, and had by humble and 
heartie praier of the navigants accordingly.’ 

‘‘The men, to whom such instructions and aids were given, ... . 
assuredly could not say that no man cared for their souls. The word 
of God was with them; the ordinances and ministrations of His Church 
waited upon them. And it were well, if the expeditions, which left 
the shores of England, in after ages, had always carried with them 
similar tokens of pious and affectionate remembrance on the part of 
those who remained and bore rule at home. . .. . Let the history, 
which is to pass in review before us, reveal them,” (the sad records of 
unfaithfulness and neglect,) ‘and let us, ere it be too late, see that we 
take warning from it.”—p. 35. 


Mary’s reign does not appear to have been favourable to coloni- 
zation, the causes of which arose chiefly from the mind of Mary 
being set upon scenes of a far different character; yet attempts 
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were made by some of her subjects to extend their commerce, 
yet without success. It is interesting to know that— 


“ factories of English merchants were established in course of time at 
Moscow, and at Archangel ; and that these were amongst the foremost 
places, which the Church afterwards recognized as the field of her 
ministrations. Many years of course elapsed before this intercourse, 
commenced with the north of Europe, assumed a definite and important 
character.” .... ‘Nevertheless, before the close of that century, 
negotiations were successfully made for securing to the members of our 
Church in Russia the free enjoyment of her worship; and assistance 
towards carrying on the same was extended from their brethren at 


home.” 

We come now to the reign of Elizabeth, which was favourable 
to the renewal of commercial enterprise ; and the attempts that 
were made by Anthonie Jenkinson, 1558, to extend British 
commerce through Russia into Bactria and Persia, together with 
other efforts, partially succeed. The chief thing which we may 
here notice amongst the instructions given to the several com- 
manders, in the attention paid to the ordinances of the Church 
of God :— 

“We may notice” (says our author) “the provision made for the 
observance of Divine worship on board their vessels, as a token of the 
faithfulness of those who drew them up. The provision is the more 
remarkable, since the mention of it occurs incidentally, amid a mass of 
other directions, as if it were a duty generally recognized and obeyed, 
and not then for any special purpose introduced.” 


The author next speaks of the intercourse of the English with 
Iceland and Greenland, and the visiting of the West Indies, and 
arts of South America, and Mexico by Drake, who was the first 
English commander who sailed round the world, as also the 
discoveries of Cavendish, who followed him. 
The natural consequence of this intercourse with other coun- 
tries was the wish to make settlements in them; and thus, in 
the twentieth year of Elizabeth,— 


‘‘Jetters-patent were granted by her to Sir Humphrey Gilbert of 
Compton, in Devonshire, and half brother of Sir Walter Ralegh, for 
the inhabiting and planting of our people in America.” 


It is to be observed that, in the terms of this charter, recogni- 
tion was made of the faith professed in the Church of England ; 
all which showed the interest felt in behalf of those who were 
about to leave her fostering care at home,— 


“that they should be preserved and strengthened by her bonds of holy 
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fellowship abroad, and remember, amid all the dangers and hardships 
of their new estate, the ground of their common salvation :—there 
assuredly are witnesses to tell us, that in the first attempt to plant in 
foreign climes a settlement of British subjects, we have the recognition, 
broadly and distinctly made, of their own inheritance in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, and of the obligations consequent upon it.”—pp. 
66, 67. 


There are further evidences of the same right principles, in 
the narrative of the expedition given by Edward Haise, a com- 
mander of one of the vessels, and also in the report of Sir George 
Peckham, one of its chief promoters. 

Speaking of the importance of Haise’s remarks on the proper 
objects of foreign discovery, and the spirit in which it ought to 
be conducted, our author says (p. 74), ‘‘it is clear that he who 
recorded them, knew well the proper objects which ought to be 
kept in view in all such undertakings, and the spirit in which 
they ought to be conducted.” Speaking of the extent of dis- 
coveries in the western hemisphere, which had been made up to 
that time by the voyagers of other nations, as well as of England, 
and of the period which had elapsed since the commencement of 
them, he confesses that, in both these respects, a glorious oppor- 
tunity had been given to sow the seed of pase life in those 
lands of heathenism, from which a full and precious harvest might 
already have been gathered in. He makes also the distinct 
acknowledgment, that “ this must be the chief intent of such as 
shall make any attempt that way, or else, whatsoever is builded 
upon other foundation shall never obtain happy success nor con- 
tinuance.” He, i. e. Haise, appeals to his countrymen to examine 
the motives which induced them to such exertions, which, he 
declares, ought to be a desire to promote God’s honour, to release 
the heathen from their ignorance, and to assist the industrious, 
and relieve the distressed among our own countrymen at home. 
In fact, there can be no doubt but that the main object which 
this “ chief adventurer” in the first effort to plant a British 
settlement abroad desired to promote, was the extension of 
Christian truth by the extension of the Christian name. 

In the fifth chapter of his book, the author comes to speak of 
the attempts to colonize Virginia made during Elizabeth’s reign. 
The first discovery of that part of America was made by Philip 
Amadus and Arthur Barlowe, who were sent forth with two 
barques, at the charge and by the direction of Raleigh. In 1584 
Raleigh's patent for discovering foreign countries was confirmed 
by act of parliament, and he made fresh efforts to act upon this 
authority. Seven vessels were sent out, under the command of 
Sir Richard Greville, to cruize amongst the West India islands, 
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and to plant a colony in that part of the American continent 
which Raleigh claimed as his own; and having left a company of 
about one hundred men, under the charge of Master Ralph Lane, 
on the island of Roanoak, they set sail for England. 

The fortunes of this colony were most disastrous, and within 
eight months they were brought to a state of imminent peril, and 
they were only saved from destruction by the arrival of Sir F. 
Drake, who took them on board his ship, and brought them to 
Portsmouth. Almost immediately on their departure, Greville 
arrived with fresh supplies of men and ships, but not hearing 
any thing of them, he left fifteen men behind, who soon perished. 

Nor should we overlook the evidences of right feeling and con- 
duct in some of the chief parties engaged in these transactions 
(for to this would we turn the attention of our readers), one of 
which is the conscious feeling that much of their misery arose 
from the unjust treatment of the natives by some of the colonists. 
The native inhabitants were led to doubt their own religion, and 
to admire the simple beauty of Christianity. Harriot seems to 
have been very earnest in his zeal for their spiritual welfare, 
reading and explaining the holy Scriptures to them, whilst they 
on their part showed a great desire to learn them, as also to be 
yresent at the public worship of the English, and to be prayed 
for by them in sickness. The first native of Virginia was 
baptized August 13, 1587, having become known and endeared 
to the English by his many services rendered in the planting of 
the former colony. The length of time that Mantid (for this was 
his name) had been associated with the English, as well in 
England as in the colony, would lead us to assume that he was 
a worthy convert to the Christian faith. The colony, however, 
was lost owing to the alarm caused in England by the Armada, 
which interrupted every thing, and even White, who sailed for the 
last time to America, 1590, returned without having effected any 
satisfactory settlement in the country. 

We cannot but be struck with admiration of the zeal and 
enthusiasm of Sir Walter Raleigh in organizing and sending out 
these expeditions ; and amongst the strongest proofs of this most 
excellent man’s sincerity and high feeling in his undertaking is 
shown when, on making over his patent to Sir T. Smith and 
others, he presented the company with 100/. “for the propa- 
gation of the Christian religion in Virginia.” 

“It is interesting,” says our author, “to observe this fact, 
because, as far as I can learn, it was the first offering avowedly 
made by any Englishman for such a purpose; and may be 
regarded as a token of the reverence of him who made it for that 
Truth which shall survive all the changing counsels of a changing 
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world, and of the desire he felt to advance its progress amid the 
excitements and reverses of his own perilous career.” 

All his sanguine hopes and wishes for the welfare of the colony 
of Virginia never appear to have been realized, for at the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign no trace of any English settlement was to be 
found there. 

With regard to the discoveries made by England during the 
reign of Elizabeth, our author writes, p. 122 :— 


‘* Tt will be seen, from the review which we have taken in this and 
the former chapters, that a distinct and experimental knowledge had 
been acquired by the English of the most distant and opposite quarters 
of the globe, during the long reign of Elizabeth. No permanent 
settlements, it is true, were effected any where throughout this period ; 
and we have already called the reader’s attention to the fact, that, 
whilst some of the richest provinces in the East and in the West were 
tributary to Portugal and Spain, the territories of England were still 
confined to her own sea-girt shore. Yet were the foundations of her 
future greatness laid in the very efforts which had appeared so fruitless. 
Her flag had entered the icy straits of Greenland and Labrador, and 
passed the northern extremities of Norway, Russia, and Lapland; had 
been set up in token of sovereignty in the chief haven of Newfound- 
land; had waved once and again upon the shores of Virginia; had 
mingled in the shock of battle amid the islands of the West Indies, and 
the coasts of Brazil, Guiana, and Peru; and, as it floated through the 
straits of Magellan, across the Pacific and Indian oceans, had been 
welcomed by native chieftains of islands within the tropics. It had 
been unfurled also, for a brief season, upon the waters of the Caspian 
Sea, by those whose adventurous footsteps led them, in that direction, 
from Russia; and had been carried, along the banks of the Oxus, into 
the Persian territory. It had visited the ports and marts of the 
Adriatic, the Archipelago, the Levant, and the southern coasts of the 
Mediterranean Sea; had long been known to the traffickers of the 
Canary isles, and those who dwelt upon the shores of Guiana and 
Benin; and at length, pushing its way to the islands and continents of 
the East, had passed the southern cape of Africa.” 

...... “The motives which prompted such great exertions on 
the part of our countrymen, it must be confessed, were, for the most 
part, those of pride, and avarice, and ambition. [n making this 
acknowledgment, we are not unmindful of the fact, that there were 
many, bearing a prominent part in some of these expeditions, who 
faithfully recognized the great and sacred obligations which are imposed 
upon every Christian nation by the extension of her temporal power: 
and who manifested also a des‘re to discharge those obligations to the 
uttermost. Neither have we forgotten, that in some of the earliest 
documents which exist—containing either instructions for the manage- 
ment of such expeditions, or conferring privileges upon those who were 
entrusted with the command of them—an express and formal avowal 
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of the same holy principles appears.”—p. 124, .. . . “* Nevertheless 
after making, freely and gratefully, every admission which the authority 
of such evidence demands, it is impossible to look abroad upon the 
lands and seas traversed by our countrymen in that day, and observe 
the labours, the conflicts, the perils which they encountered, and not 
feel that it was the thirst of gold, the lust of power, the jealousy of 
rival thrones, which urged them forward to the struggle; and that 
violence and fraud were the means which they employed to gain for 
themselves the victory.” ... . ‘It was manifestly, therefore, the 
duty of that portion of the Church which proclaimed the message of 
that Gospel, and dispensed its ordinances in our own land, to do what 
in her lay, at such a moment, to infuse into the heaving mass of selfish 
and greedy appetites the sanctifying and wholesome leaven entrusted 
to her hands.” . . . * And further still, if any of them were about to 
leave their fatherland, that they might find, for the benefit of them- 
selves and of their countrymen, a dwelling-place and a home in other 
quarters of the globe, she ought still to have followed them with the 
word of God, with her prayers and ordinances; seeking ever to be 
‘present in spirit’ with those who were ‘ absent in body;’ and 
holding up to the barbarians, in whose land her children thus fixed 
their habitation, the light which should guide their feet into the way of 
peace,”"——p. 126. 


It is therefore an interesting question, to say no more, to 
examine how far “‘ the Church was mindful of this sacred duty, 
and how far the difficulties she had to encounter acted as hin- 
drances to the proper discharge of her responsibilities.” 

The author then proceeds to consider the condition of the 
Church of England during the reigns of Elizabeth and James L., 
and after speaking of the several events which took place during 
that period, he sums up his seventh chapter with the review of 
what he has been saying, (p. 189) :— 


“It is important to observe, that the Romish Church, although 
deprived of her mightiest and most glorious arm by the severance of 
England from her communion . . . . . was yet enabled to set up the 
tokens of her worship in the ampler colonial territories of Spain and 
Portugal, free from the assaults of any enemies who weakened her 
strength from within, or clamoured for her destruction from without. 
And more than this, her system of operation not only remained intact 
amid those states of Europe, which still acknowledged her authority, 
and the dominions of which were so extensive; but she had received, 
by the institution of the order of the Jesuits, an accession of new and 
wonderful energy, at the very period when her sinful conduct was 
multiplying the trials of England. . ... . The fact which the 
reader is now requested to bear in mind is, that whilst no position can 
be imagined more beset with difficulties than that of England, in the 
age which witnessed the plantation of her first settlement in America, 
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the Church of Rome was in full possession of ready and most efficient 
instruments to propagate her name and worship to the furthest corners 
of the earth. 

‘Nor is it only in relation to the Church of Rome that this remark 
holds good. If a comparison be made of the condition of England with 
that of the other Protestant countries of Europe, which, during the 
same period with herself, were seeking to extend their commerce and 
dominion abroad, it will be found that she had tb contend with diffi- 
culties, far greater and more numerous than any which attached to 
them. ... .. The course of the history which we have to traverse 
will show, that in the faithful efforts of the Dutch to make the extension 
of the Christian faith commensurate with the extension of their maritime 
and commercial greatness, they were much less obstructed in their 
career by adverse combinations of external circumstances than were the 
citizens of our own country. 

** The like may be said also of Denmark, another Protestant nation, 
to whose missionary labours the southern continent of India has been 
so largely indebted. ..... This much, at least, we may be justified 
in drawing as a conclusion from these and other records of history 
noticed in this chapter (vii.), that if England, which now stands 
foremost among the empires of the earth, reached not that summit but 
by the pathway of a long and arduous, and oft-repeated discipline, and 
if the truth of that Gospel, which is her choicest heritage, has thus been 
permitted to survive the fiercest assaults of her adversaries, then must 
the testimony of her faithfulness and love be seen in her walking by 
the guidance of that truth, or,the greatness of her dominions shall 
only speed on her own fall. If she be regardless of her trust, ‘the 
kingdom of God shall be taken from her, and given toa nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof.’””—p. 192. 


The attempts towards colonizing North America were renewed, 
soon after the accession of James I., by many men of influence 
and station. The first expedition was fitted out from Bristol, 
1603, being mainly incited by the representations of Richard 
Hachluyt, Prebendary of St. Augustine in the Cathedral Church 
of Bristol. His whole attention seems to have been turned 
towards promoting the growth of Christianity,— 


“The sacred duties to be performed, and the blessings ultimately 
to be accomplished, by the extension of the British name in foreign 
lands, were never absent from the mind of this extraordinary man.”’— 
p- 197. 


Nor was he slow to press them upon the attention of those who 
possessed and exercised influence in his native country. A re- 
markable evidence of this appears in two epistles dedicatory 
which he wrote from Paris, in 1587, to Sir Walter Raleigh. 


“In the first of these, he expressly declares that the glory of God is 
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the great end to which the extension of the borders of a Christian state 
should be subservient, and that each step in their extension should be 
regarded as a fresh summons to promote it.” 


And on this ground he urges Raleigh to persevere in the work 
which the acquisition of Virginia has placed before him, conceiving 
“ great comfort of the success of this his (your) action.” ‘“* Of 
this success, as far as Raleigh was concerned, we have seen that 
the first efforts to colonize Virginia gave no proof ;” Hachluyt, 
however, having been chosen one of the members of the Vir- 
ve Company, watched over the affairs of the colony with faith- 
ulness and zeal unto the day of his death, 1616. 

The charter which was granted by James I., as well in the 
several articles, instructions, and orders which accompanied it, has 
been justly described as marked by the arbitrary spirit of the age, 
but still acknowledging the duty of a Christian nation to commu- 
nicate through her colonies the knowledge of the truth which she 
enjoys. 

“The desire of the colonists to settle in the Western Continent 
was listened to by the king, and the means of promoting it granted 
by him, because, as it is expressly set forth in the terms of the 
patent, ‘so noble a worke may by the providence of Almighty God, 
hereafter tend to the glorie of his Divine Majesty, in propagating of 
Christian religion to such people as yet live in darkness and miserable 
ignorance of the true knowledge and worship of God, and may in time 
bring the infidels and savages (living in those parts) to human civility, 
and to a settled and quiet govcrnment.’ 

‘That this was no mere formal statement, but the expression of a 
feeling which sincerely influenced the minds of many who were foremost 
in such enterprises, is evident from the testimonies to that effect which 
are found in the narratives connected with them. These testimonies 
are the more valuable because they are obviously undesigned, and arise 
incidentally out of the relation of events which took place.”—p. 205. 


It seems, however, that repeated tidings of ill-suecess reached 
England from the colony of Virginia, so that a second charter 
was granted by King James, 1609, containing amongst the list of 
its members, names of high influence and great worth. And we 
cannot but think that these excellent men were influenced by the 
very highest considerations towards the colony, especially when 
we consider the many wholesome exhortations which were ad- 
dressed to those who were associated in the Virginia Company. 
Our author gives quotations from a discourse delivered by 
Crawshawe, Preacher of the Temple, a few months before the 
departure of the expedition, in which he sets forth the duty of 
doing all to advance the spiritual welfare of the colony, and 
forcibly urges his countrymen to bear a helping hand in so noble 
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an undertaking. Nor was this the only sermon preached at that 
time, from which we may judge of the high tone and spirit which 
then influenced the Church of England. Speaking on the subject 
of these discourses, our author says (p. 246) :— 


“ Looking at the arguments and exhortations addressed by such men, 
as exponents of the train of thought which then generally prevailed among 
the members of the Church of England, there seems to be two considera- 
tions which are directly suggested by them for our own benefit. The 
one may teach us to regard, more gratefully than we are in the habit 
of doing, the counsels and labours of a former generation, and to think 
less highly of our own. It has certainly become too much the custom 
among many of us, in the present day, to suppose that no traces what- 
ever of a missionary spirit in our own Church can be found in the age 
which is now passing under review; and in the same degree that we 
suppose this to be the case, we are tempted to put too high an esti- 
mate upon that spirit which we see manifested, at the present time, 
among ourselves. But if, as is evident from the testimonies glanced at 
in the present chapter (viii.), the spirit of Christian love did truly ani- 
mate the hearts of many who were engaged in the plantation of the 
earliest colonies of England; if the promises of God’s mercy, and the 
warnings of God’s justice, were then sounded in the ears of their coun- 
trymen who went abroad to plant them; if they left not their father- 
land, save with the prayers and affectionate exhortations of those who 
remained at home; and if the spiritual blessings which would have 
been their portion had they still tarried here, were permitted—not 
fully indeed, but yet in a large measure—to follow them to other 
climes ; it is our duty, at least, to acknowledge these things; and, ac- 
knowledging them, to feel that in those days of difficulty and division, 
God ‘ left not Himself without witness.’ 

‘** The other consideration may teach us this lesson, viz. not to mag- 
nify the obstacles which impede our present progress; and in an in- 
vidious comparison of them with those which have been the portion of 
other ages of the Church, to find a ground for our murmurings, or an ex- 
cuse for our failures. The distress, for instance, of some of our fellow- 
citizens, and the oppression or carelessness of others; the eagerness 
with which men pursue each scheme of worldly interest which holds 
out the promise of temporal gain, and their reluctance to make any sacri- 
fices in the prosecution of a work which seeks the salvation of souls; 
these are the crying evils which men now find it so hard to remove ; 
and under the pressure of which they are tempted so frequently to 
complain. And yet, if the spirit of that complaint should lead any one 
to ask the oft-repeated question, ‘What is the cause that the former 
days were better than these?’ he need but refer to the passages which 
have been just cited, to see, in the description given of the same evils 
by the writers of those ‘ former days,’ the justice of the reproof where- 
with the royal preacher of Israel restrains the working of such a spirit, 
saying, ‘Thou dost not enquire wisely concerning this.’ ” 
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In the rm eae which set out for Virginia, May 1609, we 
find that a clergyman was appointed to accompany the settlers, 
recommended to the council by the then Bishop of London ; and 
in most, if not in all instances, the clergymen who were united 
in these labours seem to have fulfilled their duties with zeal, per- 
severance, and deep piety. 

But let us look to the means used to recover the colony from 
the disastrous effect wrought upon it by the cruelty of Argal’s 
rule, and (p. 314)— 


‘foremost among their schemes of high and holy enterprise, was 
the erection of a college in Henrico, for the training and educating the 
children of the natives in the knowledge of the true God.” 


King James had already issued a letter to the archbishops,— 


“authorising them to invite the members of the Church throughout 
the kingdom to assist in the prosecution of this and other kindred 
works of piety.” .... “It is, I believe, the first document of the 
kind ever issued in this country for the benefit of its foreign posses- 
sions. It bears upon its front the most distinct and open avowal of 
the obligation laid upon a Christian empire, to uphold and spread 
abroad the Christian name.” 


It seems that about 1500/. had been collected towards the 
building of the college at Henrico, and more was expected. At 
the suggestion of Sir Edwin Sandys, 10,000 acres were set aside 
at Henrico for the college,— 


“and an hundred men were sent from England to occupy and culti- 
vate the same, who were to receive one moiety of the produce as the 
profit of their labour, and to pay the other moiety towards the main- 
tenance of the college.” 


Reckoning a man’s labour at that time at 10/. a-year, it was 
estimated that their land would yield an annual income of 5004. 
The college was intended to be not only a place of education for 
the Indians, but for the English also; and early in the year 
1620, Mr. George Thorpe, a relation of Sir Thomas Dale, was 
sent out as its superintendent; a further portion of land, con- 
sisting of 300 acres, was set apart for his sustenance. 

Whilst these designs were carried on at the public charge of 
the Virginia Company, many pious individuals lent their aid to 
the work. The Bishop of London had collected and paid in 
1000/. towards Henrico College ; vessels for the celebration of 
the Eucharist were presented anonymously ; and a similar anony- 
mous offer was made for the use of a church, towards the building 
of which 2007. had been bequeathed in 1618, by a lady named 
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Mary Robinson. Several other gifts of Bibles and Prayer Books 
for the colony were made anonymously, and the sum of 500/. was 
forwarded to Sir Edward Sandys,— 


‘for the purpose of training in the faith a certain number of Indian 
children, from seven, or under, to twelve years of age; after which 
they were to be brought up in the knowledge and practice of some 
trade until they reached the age of twenty-one, when they were to be 
admitted to an equality of liberty and privileges with the native English 
of Virginia.” 

Fifty pounds were given by direction of the same benefactor,— 


‘to two religious and worthy persons, who should every quarter 
examine and certify to the treasurer in England, the due execution of 
their design, with the names of the children, and of their tutors and 


overseers.” 


Many other assurances of support were also given; amongst 
which a legacy of 300/. was left by Nicholas Farrer, the elder,— 


“‘for the convenience of native Indian children of Virginia, and 
to be applied by Sir Edward Sandys to that purpose as soon as the 
children were received into the college.” 


Similar exertions were being made also in Virginia for the 
same purpose. And whilst so much was being done for the educa- 
tion of the native Indian youth, arrangements were being made 
for the permanent maintenance of the clergy. 


‘“‘ Each borough was constituted a distinct parish; and in each of 
them, a portion of land, consisting of 100 acres, was set apart for a 
glebe; which glebes were, in the first instance, to be cultivated by six 
tenants placed on each of them at the publicexpense. A further settle- 
ment was made for the minister’s maintenance of fifteen cwt. of tobacco, 
and sixteen barrels of corn, to be raised yearly at the rate of ten pounds 
of tobacco, and a bushel of corn per head, for every man or boy above 
sixteen years of age. The value of the produce thus contributed was 
estimated at 200/. sterling, and this was fixed as the highest amount of 


stipend to be received by any minister.”—p. 320. 


There were at this time five clergymen in the colony, a number 
by no means sufficient, so that application was made to the Bishop 
of London by the Virginia Company, to assist them in providing 
“pious, learned, and painful ministers.” Bishop King was chosen 
a member of the council for Virginia, and thus far one channel 
of direct and authoritative communication between himself and 
the clergymen whom he nominated was established, but there is 
nothing which goes at all to show that Virginia was constituted 


a part of the diocese of London. 
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But whilst all these pious objects were being carried out, the 
colony was nearly destroyed by the treacherous conduct of Ofe- 
chancanough, king of the natives. His behaviour towards the 
English seems to have put them so far off their guard, that had 
it not been for a converted Indian, who told the plot to his 
master, and thus was the means of saving James Town, the 
whole colony would have been destroyed, As it was, out of 
eighty plantations only eight remained. Still, however, the sup- 
porters of the colony at home did not despair, and had not discord 
arisen amongst them, a bright ray might have beamed upon that 
colony from England. But the noble object they had in view 
was “completely overthrown by factious and designing members 
of their own body, who weakened them from within, and by the 
tyranny of the Crown which assailed them from without.” 

In 1623, commissioners were appointed under the great seal, 
to examine into the state of the Virginian colony. The council 
at home sincerely wished that the closest scrutiny should be made 
into their affairs, satisfied as they were that they had acted with 
justice and unfeigned desire to promote the best interests of the 
colony. 

On the arrival of the commissioners from the privy council in 
the beginning of 1624, documents signed by Sir F. Wyat and 
others were laid before them, ‘‘ the laws also by which the house 
of assembly and council of state were regulated, were freely sub- 
mitted to their inspection.” 


‘* The laws of the house of assembly consisted of thirty-five articles, 
of which the first seven refer to the Church and ministry. 

“It was enacted by them, ‘that in every plantation, where the 
people were wont to meet for the worship of God, there should be a 
house or room set apart for that purpose, and not converted to any 
temporal use whatever; and that a place of burial be empaled and 
sequestered, only for the burial of the dead; that whosoever should 
absent himself from Divine Service any Sunday, without an allowable 
excuse, should forfeit a pound of tobacco, and that he who absented 
himself a month, should forfeit fifty pounds of tobacco; that there 
should be a uniformity in the Church, as near as might be, both in sub- 
stance and circumstance, to the canons of the Church of England ; and 
that all persons should yield a ready obedience to them upon pains of 
censure: that the 22nd of March (the day of the massacre) should 
be solemnized and kept holy; and that all other holidays should be 
observed, except when two fall together in the summer season (the 
time of their working and crops), when the first only was to be observed, 
by reason of their necessities and employments: that no minister 
should be absent from his cure more than two months in the whole 
year, upon penalty of forfeiting half his salary; and whosoever was 


5 
absent above four months, should forfeit his whole salary and cure: 
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that whosoever should disparage a minister, without sufficient proof 
to justify his reports, whereby the minds of the parishioners might be 
alienated from him, and their ministry prove less effectual, should not 
only pay 500 lbs. of tobacco, but also should ask the minister forgive- 
ness publicly in the congregation: that no man: should dispose of any 
of his tobacco, before the minister was satisfied, upon forfeiture of 
double his part towards the salary: and that one man of every planta- 
tion should be appointed to collect the minister’s salary, out of the 
first and best tobacco and corn.’”—p. 355. 


It is not known what report the commissioners made on their 
return home, but (as our author suggests) it was most likely of 
such a nature as to induce the king to hasten the measures which 
he had for some time been contemplating. And although the 
company petitioned the House of Commons, yet before any redress 
could be obtained, their charter was formally cancelled by judg- 
ment given in the Court of King’s Bench, 1624. No further 
attempt was made by those who had done so much for the colony, 
to regain the rights thus wrested from their hands. ‘ They 
found it hopeless to resist any longer the combined assaults of 
fraud, corruption, and violence.” 

In the eleventh chapter the author shows how the Bermudas 
were included in the third Virginian Charter, 1611 and 1612, and 
how the Somers’ Island Company was formed. This company 
was dissolved 1624, by a process even more summary than that 
which had put an end to the authority of the Virginian Company. 
“Thus did the same reign witness the first settlement of Virginia 
and the Bermudas under chartered companies, and their subse- 
quent transfer to the sole jurisdiction of the crown.” 

The author has introduced some notice of Bacon’s views with 
respect to colonization, which are well worth our serious attention, 
for they contain much that will go far to show why the colonial 
Church has made comparatively so little progress. In a letter 
to Sir George Villiers, Bacon observes, ‘* For the discipline of the 
Church in those parts, it will be necessary that it agree with that 
which is settled in England, else it will make a schism or rent in 
Christ’s coat, which must be seamless; and to that purpose, it 
will be fit that by the king’s supreme power in causes ecclesias- 
tical within all his dominions, they be subordinate under some 
bishop or bishoprick of this realm. .. . He forbids that any 
extirpation of the natives be made under pretence of planting 
religion, . . . and makes it a recommendation to establish there the 
same purity of religion, and the same discipline for Church 
government, without any mixture of popery or anabaptism, lest 
they should be drawn into factions and schisms, and that place 
receive them there bad, and send them back worse;” and as a 
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further protection against such consequences, he urges that if any 
transplant themselves into plantations abroad, who are known 
schismatics, outlaws, or criminal persons, that they be sent back 
upon the first notice; ‘‘such persons are not fit to lay the founda- 
tions of a new colony.” 

In remarking upon these words of Bacon that “ the Church in 
these parts” should “ agree with that which is settled in England,” 
and hoa therefore ‘‘be subordinate under some bishop or 
bishopric of this realm ;” the author writes :— 


‘‘ Whatsoever reasons existed for incorporating the Church with the 
State at home, or whatsoever the principles upon which these acts” (of 
supremacy and conformity) “ passed in the first year of Elizabeth were 
established, it is evident that they applied also to those regions which 
were peopled by children of the parent country. And albeit it is im- 
practicable to make that application—and would be unjust even to 
attempt it—in the English Colonies of the present day, because in some 
of them the institutions, different from our own, which we .found in 
existence there, are secured by treaty to the inhabitants: and in others 
the circumstances which have marked their history from our first pos- 
session of them, are such as to forbid the introduction of all those laws 
by which we ourselves are bound. Yet every one must admit, that if 
unity in the body be a law of the Church of Christ, it is an unity which 
ought to pervade every member of the body, however remote from the 
head, or itis marred and weakened. With equal readiness, too, must 
it be admitted, even by those who deny to our Church the character 
which her affectionate and faithful children claim for her, that, if we 
believe her to be a branch of the ‘ one Catholic and Apostolic Church,’ 
we are bound to secure her ministrations in all their integrity, to the 
brethren whom seas and lands now separate from their native land. . .” 
—p. 394. 


‘‘Upon this principle rests the instruction which Bacon has 
set forth, viz., that ‘the discipline of the Church in the Colonies 
should agree with that which is settled in England ;’ and should 
be subordinate under some bishop or bishopric of this realm.” 
‘* But this proposition being admitted, another, claiming equally 
our acceptance, immediately follows it, namely, that this ‘ bishop 
or bishopric,’ to which the discipline of Colonial Churches is 
required to be subordinate, although necessarily ‘ of this realm,’ 
should not be in it. Its existence, that is, must be derived from 
the archbishop and bishops of the Church at home, acting under 
the authority of her supreme temporal ruler, the sovereign; but 
its functions must be transferred, directly and visibly, to the 
region whose inhabitants it professes to control; or the subor- 
dination insisted upon is little better than a name. It is im- 
possible that the limbs of the body can retain their vital energy, 
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if severed from the head; or armies be victorious, if the voice of 
the commander be not heard among them; or the vessel reach 
the haven, if the hand of the pilot be not ever upon the helm. 
And equally impossible is it that Episcopacy can be known and 
felt to be the appointed instrument by which God governs His 
Church, save by the personal and constant presence of him who is 
called to the Episcopate. This is evident from the nature of the 
case.” 

It was in the year 1610 that a patent was granted to the Earl 
of Northampton and others, incorporating them under the name 
of “the treasurer and company of adventurers and planters of 
the cities of London and Bristol for the colony and plantation in 
Newfoundland.” Supplies seem to have been bash sent every 
year to the settlers in Newfoundland from Bristol, until 1614; 
after which there is no trace of the active operations of the 
company. But the intercourse with the island must still have 
been kept up in various ways. An appeal was made by Whit- 
bourne to the people of England in behalf of her earliest colony, 
“which, although it failed to produce a general and uniform 
response, was yet favourably received by those who were in autho- 
rity. A letter was addressed by the Lords of the Privy Council 
to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, recommending that 
collections be made in the behalf of the colony of Newfoundland, 
‘in the several parish churches.’” And speaking on this subject 
our author brings forward the present claims which Newfound- 
land has upon England’s sympathies. The first is supplied in the 
fact, that, whilst Virginia, and Maryland, and the other provinces 
of North America, have all been separated from their mother 
country, through the unjust and disastrous policy which she 
afterwards pursued towards them, Newfoundland still remains an 
integral portion of her empire; ‘as it was the most ancient, so 
has it ever since continued to be a most important, foreign pos- 
session of England.” 

In speaking of Newfoundland, our author mentions an evil 
which, however deplorable, is yet too common in our attempts to 
colonize any foreign country :— 


‘‘What” (he says at p. 411) “has been the fate of the native 
inhabitants of Newfoundland? There is every reason to believe that 
they are all exterminated. And upon whom but upon ourselves lies 
this heavy burden of guilt? It is the hand of the Englishman which has 
destroyed the poor defenceless savage. Vain has been the hope which 
the zealous Whitbourne once expressed, that the savages of Trinity 
Harbour ‘ might be reduced to the knowledge of the true Trinity :’ and 


that such conversion of them might be ‘a most sweet and acceptable 
sacrifice to God, an everlasting honour to’ our sovereign, ‘and the 
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heavenliest blessing to those poor creatures who’ were ‘ buried in their 
own superstitions.’ Vain also has been the earnest and simple-hearted 
appeal, which he addressed to his countrymen in that day, that they 
‘should give furtherance towards a work so pious,’ remarking that their 
ancestors ‘ were once as blind as these savages,’ in the knowledge and 
worship of their Creator, and as rude and savage in their lives and 
manners. The descendants of these savages have arisen to inhabit the 
land of their fathers; and we, the descendants of those merchants and 
mariners of England to whom such thoughts were once addressed, have 
swept them from the face of it. What the numbers of the Red Indians 
once were in Newfoundland, it is impossible now to ascertain. .... 
When a further knowledge was acquired of its shores, the natives were 
found in considerable numbers, and their hunting and fishing stations 
were unscrupulously seized upon by the invading English. These poor 
creatures, therefore, being robbed of their chief means of subsistence, 
were left in many instances to perish by hunger; and the work of 
destruction was made yet more rapid and complete by a harassing war- 
fare, carried on against them by the English and Micmac Indians, whom 
they instigated.” ‘ Captain Buchan, .... employed by Sir John Duck- 
worth, the governor of Newfoundland, to open a communication with 
the aborigines in 1810 and 1811, has stated... . that not less than 
four or five hundred of them were in existence at that time.” .... 
‘‘And yet when he visited every part of the Newfoundland coast in 
1826, and the three following years, he could not see or hear that any 
natives were in existence. The last man and woman, he believes, had 
been seen in March, 1823, by two of our people .... and no 
sooner did the Englishmen discover them, than they made ready their 
fire arms, and advancing from their wigwam, shot them both. Captain 
Buchan further states, in his opinion, that no attempt had ever been 
made before his time, to impart to the natives the benefit of civilization 
and Christianity; and that the only effect of intercourse with New- 
foundland, by men professing civilization and Christianity, had been 
the cruel and entire extirpation of the whole body of the natives; that, 
‘in fact, it was considered a meritorious act at one time to kill an 
Indian.’ ” 


Well may our author cry out (p 414): “ How dark and _ re- 
volting is the picture here placed before us!” But to confess 
that the treatment has been shameful, and not to strive, as far as 
in us lies, to mitigate its evil consequences, has been justly 
described, by one who has written with wisdom and earnestness 
upon the important subject of Colonization, to be little better 
than “ mere idle philanthropy, or the mere fulfilment of certain 
ceremonies by which the mind relieves itself of the sense of a 
debt.” ; 

It is gratifying to find that the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts gave early attention to the necessities 
of Newfoundland, for mention was made of the urgency of the 
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case, in the first report of the Society, and a minister forthwith 
sent out, with an annual stipend assigned him for three years, an 
allowance which was afterwards continued for a longer period. 
Besides this, their assistance was extended to other quarters of 
the island. 

These are evidences which, few and feeble as they are, at 
least demonstrate the desire of the Church to do what she could, to 
mitigate the evils which the cupidity of trade and the counsels 
of State policy had created ; and also the desire of some who 
tarried upon the island to honour the Lord their God. 

Nor ought we to overlook the gift of our late sovereign, 
William the Fourth, to the church at Great Placentia; that town 
having attracted the notice of the king in early life, when an 
officer in the navy, he ‘* was not slow in supplying that which 
he then saw wanting in the administration of the public services 
of the Church, and the valuable set of vessels for the celebration 
of the Holy Communion,” were the gift of Prince William Henry 
in 1787. 

It was during the reign of the same monarch (1832) that New- 
foundland was established a colony of the British empire. 

The first see established in any of our colonies (and here we are 
giving an analysis of our author, p. 420) was that of Nova Scotia in 
1787, and Dr. Inglis was consecrated its first Bishop. In 1825 
his son was made Bishop of the same diocese, and in the same * 
year Newfoundland was constituted part of his diocese. 

Valuable as were these benefits, they were yet incomplete, the 
size of the diocese being so enormous. It was a great object, 
therefore, to separate Newfoundland and the Bermudas from the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Nova Scotia, and this object was 
happily effected in 1839, and Dr. Spencer became the first Bishop 
of this new diocese. 


‘‘ The increase of churches, of clergy, of schools, of all which bears 
witness to the zealous and effective ministration of the Gospel of Christ, 
which have been manifested in Newfoundland since that period, is only 
one out of the many instances which are to be seen every where, of the 
palpable and direct advantages which uniformly follow the establish- 
ment of colonial sees; and forms the strongest argument in favour of 
their speedy extension.” 


The concluding chapter of this volume notices the progress of 
colonization in other parts of North America, West Indies, &c., 
in James the First’s reign. Hespeaks of the voyages of Hudson 
from 1607 to 1610; and of Byht’s and Baffin’s voyages in 1615 
and 1616, both of which were upheld by the true spirit of 
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Christianity. He next notices the colonization of New England, 
and the settlement of the Puritans in that country. It is evident 
that ‘no room was left for the Church of England to send forth 
her sons to the Bay of Massachusetts, when men animated 
with such a spirit of bitter hostility against her,” (as were the 
Puritan settlers,) ‘‘ were exploring its harbours, making treaties 
with its native chiefs, and laying the foundation of its future 
towns.” 

The only attempt made to set up any token of the ministration 
of our Church in that colony, was that made by Robert Gorges 
and the Rev. William Monell. The attempts signally failed, and 
the same hostile spirit that the Puritans had ever evinced towards 
the Church in her truth, was now shown forth by them in repelling 
her from shores which their schismatics had made their refuge. 

The author then takes a short notice of the other portions of 
the globe which became subject to the British crown, or at least 
scenes of British enterprise, during the reign of James I. ; but 
the notice of them is “ brief; for their history does not imme- 
diately supply any important materials bearing upon the object of 
the present work.” 

We hope that many of our readers will become perusers of this 
very valuable book, on a very interesting and long neglected sub- 
ject ; and, at any rate, this slight glance at its contents will not 
have been made in vain, if it warms the hearts others with love 
and charity for the souls of those who, in our colonies, have so 
great a claim on their Christian sympathies. - 

Our author has not said much in the first volume on the history 
of the Church, nor could it be expected that he should do so at the 
commencement of so extensive a subject ; he might have plunged 
at once “‘in medias res,” starting from the first founding of 
Christianity in any of the colonies, without saying any thing of the 
voyages of discovery which brought these colonies to our notice ; 
but he has taken the wiser course of giving a history of each 
from the first discovery ; thus presenting, as it were, a short 
history of each colony which will in the end be complete. 
The second volume enters on the history of the Church in the 
Colonies, and the Contemporary Church history of England, and 
carries it down to a.p. 1702. We can only now say, that in this 
sefe of his work, the learned author has been indefatigable in 
us research, and that as far as regards Colonial Church history, 
“ labours and merits entitle him to rank with such writers as 

CUSEBIUS. 

We feel certain that much good will acerue to the missions of 

the Church by the general perusal of these pages. ‘The extension 
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of the Gospel is, of course, one of the duties and works of the 
Church, and in no way is it more likely to be added than in the 
study of her missionary labours hitherto, We shall there see 
how necessary it is to have some regular system of acting; and 
shall learn the several rocks on which the attempts made have 
foundered and been rendered useless. In fact, we shall gain ex- 
perience by the past, and it is to be hoped, learn wisdom for 
the future. Little enough has been done by our Church, and 
much less by our State, for the colonies which belong to us, and 
even that little has in most instances been begun in a wrong 
manner, and therefore failed in producing so happy a result as was 
hoped. 

Much may be learnt then by the perusal of this work, espe- 
cially as regards the spirit in which voyages of discovery were 
usually begun. For although, no doubt, a wish to increase 
worldly possessions gave the first incitement to those who ven- 
tured on those perilous expeditions, yet even then we scarcely 
ever witness one vessel sail forth without provision being made 
for the spiritual support of the voyagers, and those whom they 
might leave in the colony, at once showing the acknowledged 
duty of doing ‘‘ good to all men, but specially those of the house- 
hold of faith.” In fact, they seem always to have had in view 
the extension of the Kingdom of Christ. This should teach us 
to think more of that sacred duty than we are apt to do, and at 
any rate to check us, when in our pride of the present day we 
scoff at the darkness of those ages, which, though more dim in 
knowledge than ourselves, were perhaps before, certainly not 
behind, us in faith and zeal for Christianity. 

And if we learn no other lesson, we may take shame to our- 
selves from the thought that the steps of our civilization, as it 
has advanced amongst the natives, have been visibly marked by 
desolation and disease, spiritual as well as temporal. 

We have in this work frequent mention made of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and no one can 
think of its exertions without a feeling of gratitude to God for 
having put it into the minds of His servants to do thus for the 
spiritual advancement of those who otherwise would have been lost 
in error. It is not too much tosay that for some time the whole 
efforts of the Church of England to evangelize her Colonies were 
made by this Society, and it may well be believed that it has 
been, under God, the means of keeping alive the Church in the 
minds of those who dwell in those distant parts. A Churchman 
cannot love too deeply this noble Society, for although he may 
regret, as no doubt he will regret, that the machinery of our 
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Church is at present so out of repair—that, a substitute must 
be provided in societies, yet still the discipline and practice 
of this Society is the nearest to the practice of the apostolic age 
that now exists. Its object is to collect alms for the missions of 
the Church, and to act entirely through the pee bowing in 
every instance to their wishes, and following in all things their 
directions. So far this may be called and is a truly Catholic and 
Apostolic Society in principle and theory, and we very much doubt 
if in the present day any other means could be devised for carry- 
ing out so effectually the object which it has in view. 
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Art. IV.—Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, 
with Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, and the Desert: being the 
Result of a Second Expedition undertaken for the Trustees of the 
British Museum.‘ By Austen H. Layarn, M.P., Author of 
“ Nineveh and its Remains.” With Maps, Plans, and Illustra- 
tions. London: Murray. 1853. 


Ir ever a subject had the right to arrest the attention, or an 
author to claim the consideration of both the press and the pub- 
lic, that subject is Shinar, that author Layard. 

For what subject can excite a deeper, and at the same time a 
more universal interest, than the cradle of the human race—the 
home of post-diluvian civilization—the nursery of civil, social, and 
political institutions ? 

Nor are we acquainted with any writer of the present day, who 
describes the wonders which he has seen and the adventures 
which he has encountered, in a manner so simple and yet so 
attractive, so unostentatious and yet so powerful, as the author 
of ‘* Nineveh and its Remains.” As page after page of his de- 
lightful works is greedily devoured, our wonder increases at the 
variety as well as the excellence of the intellectual feast. Or, to 
adopt another mode of illustration,—the graphic pencil, the mas- 
ter-hand, are equally discernible, whether the object represented 
be of an ancient or a modern date,—whether the scene be laid 
amongst the Arabs of the Desert or the Dwellers of the Moun- 
tain Valleys; the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, or the bazaars 
of Bagdad and Mosul. 

The secret of Mr. Layard’s success as a writer, beyond and 
above the intrinsic attractiveness of his subject, lies, we conceive, 
in the fact that he thoroughly understands that subject, and 
thinks, and consequently writes, of nothing else. Varied as are 
the points whieh present themselves to the eye in the course of 
these researches and the adventures connected with them, the 
accuracy and clearness of design and detail show that the writer 
himself comprehends that which he wishes to impart ; and though 
the author is frequently and necessarily the hero in great achieve- 
ments or sparkling incidents, he never puts himself forward. In 
short, though the reader is always contemplating and admiring 
Mr. Layard—Mr. Layard is never contemplating or admiring, or 
evén thinking of himself. 

These remarks apply equaJly to the former and the latter 
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works of this eminent traveller ; but the volume now under con- 
sideration—the narrative of the second expedition—contains vast 
treasures of amusement and information fresh from the mine of 
discovery, and is, we think, almost, if not quite, the cheapest book 
that we have ever seen ; a fact accounted for in the advertisement 
by the publisher's resolution to produce no abridgment of it. — 

The binding is original and characteristic: the colour is a light 
bright brown ; on either board are embossed the wing and hind 
foot of the celebrated bull, whilst on the back above the title 
appears the head ; beneath, the two fore legs of the same mys- 
tical sculpture. So that we may consider this mysterious inmate 
of the halls of Nimroud as rising from his long-forgotten resting- 
place—the grave of a nation, the tomb of an empire—to disclose 
to the startled ears of the nineteenth century the secrets and the 
wonders of his prison-house. In other words, it would seem that 
we are to consider the whole volume, or at any rate a great part 
of it, as a discourse of the strange being whose likeness it bears, 
Loquitur Winged Bull,—and never did a creature of the same 
species possess so much valuable information, or such a happy 
knack of imparting it. 

In a short paper like the present it would be out of place to 
enter at any length into the deep questions of history, chronology, 
language, and ethnology, opened by the researches of Mr. Layard 
and other Eastern travellers. Indeed we consider such a pro- 
ceeding as at present premature. We have already many impor- 
tant data, but not sufficient to construct a complete edifice ; in a 
few years we shall probably know more, and then it will be time 
enough for those ‘‘who sit at home at ease” to avail themselves 
of the toils of the adventurous and intelligent travellers to whom 
science already owes so much, by comparing the monuments now 
discovered with the fragments of pre-existing knowledge, and to 
construct thence a consistent history of the earliest settlements 
of the descendants of Noah. 

At present let us content ourselves with the book before us, 
and let the book speak for itself. 


‘After a few months’ residence in England,” says Mr. Layard, 
‘during the year 1848, to recruit a constitution worn by long exposure 
to the extremes of an Eastern climate, I received orders to proceed to 
my post at Her Majesty’s Embassy in Turkey...... It was at 
Constantinople that I first learnt the general interest felt in England in 
the discoveries, ... . The gratitude which I deeply felt for encou- 
ragement rarely equalled, could be best shown by cheerfully consenting, 
without hesitation, to the request made to me by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, urged by public opinion, to undertake the superinten- 
dence of a second expedition into Assyria.” —pp. 1, 2. 
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The party—consisting of Mr. Layard himself; Mr. F. Cooper, 
an artist selected by the Trustees; Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, well 
known to the readers of ‘‘ Nineveh and its Remains ;” Dr. Sand- 
with, an English physician; Abd-el-Messiah, a Christian Syrian, 
whose qualifications as an able and trustworthy servant had been 
fully tested during the former expedition ; an Armenian, named 
Zerkis; and Mohammed Agha, a Cawass—left the Bosphorus in 
an English steamer bound for Trebizond, on the 28th of August, 
1849. They were accompanied also by Cawal Yusuf, the head 
of the Preachers of the Yezidis, and four chiefs of the districts in 
the neighbourhood of Diarbekir, who had come to Constantinople 
on a mission of importance in which they had been essentially 


befriended by the author. 


** The size of my party, and its consequent incumbrances,” proceeds 
he, ‘‘rendering a caravan journey absolutely necessary, I determined to 
avoid the usual tracks, and to cross Eastern Armenia and Kurdistan, 
both on account of the novelty of part of the country in a geographical 
point of view, and its political interest as having only recently been 
brought under the immediate control of the Turkish Government. 

“We disembarked at Trebizond on the $lst, and on the following 
day commenced our land journey.’—p. 5. 

‘“‘ The want of proper harbours is a considerable drawback to the 
navigation of a sea so unstable and dangerous as the Euxine.... . 
The only harbour on the southern coast is that of Batoun, nor is there 
any retreat for vessels on the Circassian shores. . . . . At the back of 
Trebizond, as indeed along the whole of this singularly bold and beau- 
tiful coast, the mountains rise in lofty peaks, and are wooded with trees 
of enormous growth and admirable quality, furnishing an unlimited 
supply of timber for commerce or war. Innumerable streams force 
their way to the sea through deep and rocky ravines. The more shel- 
tered spots are occupied by villages and hamlets, chiefly inhabited by a 
hardy and industrious race of Greeks. In spring the choicest flowers 
perfume the air, and luxuriant creepers clothe the limbs of gigantic 
trees. In summer the richest pastures enamel the uplands, and the 
inhabitants of the coasts drive their flocks and herds to the higher re- 
gions of the hills. The forests, nourished by the exhalations and rains 
engendered by a large expanse of water, form a belt from thirty to fifty 
miles in breadth along the Black Sea. Beyond, the dense woods cease, 
as do also the rugged ravine and rocky peak. They are succeeded by 
still higher mountains, mostly rounded in their forms, some topped with 
eternal snow, barren of wood and even of vegetation, except during the 
summer, when they are covered with Alpine flowers and herbs. The 
villages in the valleys are inhabited by Turks, Lazes (Mussulmans), 
and Armenians; the soil is fertile, and produces much corn.”—p. 7. 


There are few descriptive writers who can thus combine ac- 
curacy with elegance, and give in a few sentences a bird's-eye 
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view of a vast tract of country, that shall bring each feature before 
the mental vision in its due proportion and proper relation with- 
out obscurity of design or superfluity of detail. 

In the course of their journey from Trebizond to Erzeroom, and 
from thence to the range which divides the waters of the Black 
Sea from those of the Persian Gulf, the travellers met with various 
examples of a style of edifices well worthy the more careful atten- 
tion of the antiquarian and the architect. 


‘‘ These remarkable buildings, of which many examples exist, belong 
to an order of architecture peculiar to the most eastern districts of Asia 
Minor, and to the ruins of ancient Armenian cities, on the borders of 
Turkey and Persia. The one, of which 1 have given a sketch, is an 
octagon, and may have been a Baptistery. The interior walls are still 
covered with frescoes representing Scripture events, and national saints. 
The colours are vivid, and the forms though rude, not inelegant or in- 
correct, resembling those of the frescoes of the Lower Empire still seen 
in the celebrated Byzantine church at Trebizond, and in the chapels 
of the convents at Mount Athos. The knotted capitals of the thin 
tapering columns grouped together, the peculiar arrangement of the 
stones over the doorway, supporting each other by a zig-zag; and the 
decorations in general call to mind the European Gothic of the middle 
ages. These churches date probably before the twelfth century: but 
there are no inscriptions, or other clue to fix their precise epoch, and 
the various styles and modifications of the architecture have not 
hitherto been sufficiently studied to enable us to determine with ac- 
curacy the time to which any peculiar ornaments or forms may belong. 
Yet there are many interesting questions connected with this Armenian 
architecture which well deserve elucidation. From it was probably 
derived much that passed intothe Gothic. Whilst the Tatar conquerors 
of Asia Minor adopted it, as will be hereafter seen, for their mausoleums 
and places of worship, It is peculiarly elegant both in its decorations, 
its proportions, and the general arrangement of the masses.”"—p. 8. 


Many are the interesting sketches which occur in this part of 
the work before us ; long as we have already lingered in the first 
chapter, we cannot forbear extracting one of them, which describes 
a class rapidly passing away from the stage of life. 


‘Tt is customary,” says Mr. Layard, “ to regard these old Turkish 
lords as inexorable tyrants—robber chiefs, who lived on the plunder of 
travellers, and of their subjects. That there were many who answered 
to this description, cannot be denied ; but they were, I believe, excep- 
tions. Amongst them were some rich in virtues and high and noble 
feeling. It has been frequently my lot to find an example of this 
nearly extinct class in some remote and almost unknown spot in Asia 
Minor or Albania. I have been received with affectionate warmth, at 
the end of a day’s journey, by a venerable Bey or Agha, in his spacious 
mansion now fast crumbling to ruin, but still bright with the remair- 
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of rich, yet tasteful, Oriental decoration ; his long beard, white as snow, 
falling low on his breast ; his many-folded turban shadowing his bene- 
volent yet manly countenance, and his limbs enveloped in the noble 
garments rejected by the new generation ; his hall open to all comers, 
the guest neither asked from whence he came or whither he was going, 
dipping his hands with him in the same dish; his servants standing 
with reverence before him, rather his children than his servants; his 
revenues spent in raising fountains by the wayside for the weary tra- 
veller, or in building caravanserais on the dreary plain; not only pro- 
fessing, but practising, all the duties and virtues enjoined by the Koran, 
which are Christian duties and virtues too; in his manners, his appear- 
ance, his hospitality, and his faithfulness, a perfect model for a Christian 
gentleman.”—p, 13. 


In his tour through the mountain district which supplies the 
streams of Western Asia, Mr. Layard meets with many facts, 
scenes, and incidents, interesting to the general reader and the 
Biblical student,—Turkish reforms and native manners, Tartar 
tombs and ancient remains, Armenian Christians and Kurdish 
freebooters, peasants living in the tombs of their ancestors, and 
unmuzzled oxen treading out the corn. 

On the southern borders of the great lake of Van or Wan, a 
curious trace of the memory of the ‘mighty hunter” arrested 
their attention. 


“Tn one of the deep gulleys opening from the mountain [the Nimroud 
Dagh] to the water’s edge, are a number of isolated masses of sand- 
stone, worn into fantastic shapes by the winter torrents, which sweep 
down from the hills. The people of the country call them ‘the Camels 
of Nimrod.’ Tradition says that the rebellious patriarch, endeavouring 
to build an inaccessible castle, strong enough to defy both God and 
man, the Almighty, to punish his arrogance, turned the workmen, as 
they were working, into stone. The rocks on the border of the lake 
are the camels who, with their burdens, were petrified into a perpetual 
memorial of Divine vengeance. The unfinished walls of the castle are 
still to be seen on the top of the mountain ; and the surrounding country, 
the seat of a primeval race, abounds in similar traditions.” —p, 34, 


Strange is it how, in historical as well as doctrinal matters, 
Tradition reflects in various imperfect and distorted forms the 
truth which it attempts to hand down; it may be compared to 
the ivy on an ancient ruin, which conceals whilst it preserves the 
realities of ages long past, and refuses to be disentangled from 
the stones without bringing the whole edifice to the ground, 


‘‘ We left the southern end of the lake,” proceeds our author, “ near 
the Armenian village of Tadwan . . . Entering an undulating country, 
we gazed for the last time on the deep blue expanse of water, and on 
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the lofty peaks of the Hakkiari mountains. The small trickling 
streams now running towards the south, and a gradual descent, showed 
that we had crossed the watershed of central Asia, and had reached the 
valleys of Assyria. . . . . We soon entered a rugged ravine worn by 
the mountain rills collected into a large stream. This was one of the 
many headwaters of the Tigris. It was flowing tumultuously to our 
own bourne; and as we gazed upon the troubled waters, they seemed 
to carry us nearer to our journey’s end. The ravine was at first wild 
and rocky ; cultivated spots next appeared scattered in the dry bed of 
the torrent; then a few gigantic trees ; gardens and orchards followed, 
and at length the narrow valley opened on the long straggling town of 
Bitlis.” —p. 35. 


They had reached Erzeroom on the 8th, on the 20th they left 
Bitlis, and set out for Jezireh by a circuitous road winding 
through the valleys of the eastern branch of the Tigris, and thus 
enabling them to visit the Yezidi villages in the district of 
Kherzan. Their reception by the simple mountaineers is graphi- 
cally and delightfully described, but to explain the enthusiasm 
exhibited on that occasion we must recur to the very commence- 
ment of the volume. 


‘* After my departure from Mosul,” says our author, “in 1847, the 
military conscription enforced among the Mussulman inhabitants of the 
Pashalic was extended to the Yezidis, who, with the Christians, had 
been previously exempted from its operation on the general law sanc- 
tioned by the Koran, and hitherto acted upon by most Mohammedan 
nations, that none but true believers can serve in the armies of the 
state. On the ground that being of no recognized infidel sect, they 
must necessarily be included, like the Druses and Ansyri of Mount 
Lebanon, amongst Mussulmans, the government had recently endea- 
voured to raise recruits for the regular troops amongst the Yezidis. 
The new regulations had been carried out with great severity, and had 
given rise to many acts of cruelty and oppression on the part of the 
local authorities. Besides the feeling common fo all Easterns against 
compulsory service in the army, the Yezidis had other reasons for 
opposing the order of the government. They could not become nizam, 
or disciplined soldiers, without openly violating the rites and ob- 
servances enjoined by their faith. The bath to which Turkish soldiers 
are compelled weekly to resort is a pollution to them, when taken in 
common with Mussulmans ; the blue colour and certain portions of the 
Turkish uniform are absolutely prohibited by their law; and they 
cannot eat several articles of food included in the rations distributed to 
the troops. The recruiting officers refused to listen to these objections, 
enforcing their orders with extreme and unnecessary severity. The 
Yezidis, always ready to suffer for their faith, resisted, and many died 
under the tortures inflicted upon them! They were moreover still 
exposed to the oppression and illegal exactions of the local governors. 
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Their children were still lawful objects of public sale, and, notwith- 
standing the introduction of the reformed system of government into 
the province, the parents were subject to persecution and even to 
death, on account of their religion, In this state of things Hussein 
Bey and Sheikh Nasr, the chiefs of the whole community, hearing that 
I was at Constantinople, determined to send a deputation to lay their 
grievances before the Sultan, hoping that through my assistance they 
could obtain access to some of the Ministers of State. Cawal Yusuf 
and his companions were selected for the mission; and money was 
raised by the sect to meet the expenses of their journey. 

** After encountering many difficulties and dangers, they reached the 
capital and found out my abode. I lost no time in presenting them to 
Sir Stratford Canning, who, ever ready to exert his powerful influence 
in the cause of humanity, at once brought their wrongs to the notice of 
the Porte. Through his kind intercession a firman or imperial order 
was granted to the Yezidis, which freed them from all illegal imposi- 
tions, forbade the sale of their children as slaves, secured to them the 
full enjoyment of their religion, and placed them on the same footing 
as other sects of the Empire. It was further promised that arrange- 
ments should be made to release them from such military regulations 
as rendered their service in the army incompatible with a strict observ- 
ance of their religious duties.’”—p. 4. 


Well might the mountaineers receive with every token of love, 
and gratitude, and honour, the Frank stranger to whom they 
owed their lives and their liberties, their children and their 
homes. And good would it be for the prosperity, as well as the 
honour of England, if she had at every foreign court men of 
equal ability and courage in the cause of the oppressed and the 
defenceless, as the right-minded minister and the true-hearted 
employé who rescued the Yezidis from the rod of the oppressor. 


** The good people of Hamki having sent messengers in the night to 
the surrounding villages to spread the news of our arrival, a large body 
of Yezidis, on horse and on foot, had already assembled, although it 
was not yet dawn, to greet us and escort us on our journey. They 
were dressed in their gayest garments, and had adorned their turbans 
with flowers and green leaves. Their chief was Akko, a warrior well 
known in the Yezidi wars, still active and daring, although his beard 
had long turned grey. The head of the village of Guzelder, with the 
principal inhabitants, had come to invite me to eat bread in his house, 
and we followed him. As we rode along we were joined by parties of 
horsemen and footmen, each man kissing my hand as he arrived, the 
horsemen alighting for that purpose. Before we reached Guzelder the 
procession had swollen to many hundreds. The men had assembled at 
some distance from the village, the women and children, dressed in 
their holiday attire, and carrying boughs of trees, congregated on the 
house-tops. As I approached, sheep were brought into the road and 
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slain before my horse’s feet, and as we entered the yard of Akko’s 
house the women and men joined in the loud and piercing ‘ Tahlel.’ 
The chief's family were assembled at the door, and his wife and mother 
insisted upon helping me to dismount. We entered a spacious room 
completely open to the air on one side, and distinguished by that 
extreme neatness and cleanliness peculiar to the Yezidis. Many- 
coloured carpets were spread over the floor, and the principal elders 
took their seats with me. 

‘‘ Soon after our arrival several Fakirs, in their dark coarse dresses 
and red and black turbans, came to us from the neighbouring villages. 
One of them wore round his neck a chain, as a sign that he had re- 
nounced the vanities of the world, and had devoted himself to the 
service of God and his fellow-creatures. Other chiefs and horsemen 
also flocked in, and were invited to join in the feast, which was not, 
however, served up until Cawal Yusuf had related his whole history 
once more, without omitting a single detail. After we had eaten of 
stuffed lambs, pillaws, and savoury dishes, and most luscious grapes, 
the produce of the district, our entertainer placed a present of home- 
made carpets at my feet, and we rose to depart. The horsemen, the 
Fakirs, and the principal inhabitants of Guzelder, on foot, accompanied 
me. At a short distance from the village we were met by another 
large body of Yezidis, and by many Jacobites, headed by one Nano, 
who, by the variety of his arms, the richness of his dress, a figured 
Indian silk robe, with a cloak of precious fur, and his tastefully deco- 
rated Arab mare, might rather have been taken for a Kurdish Bey, than 
the head of a Christian village. A bishop and several priests were 
with him. Two hours’ ride with this great company, the horsemen 
galloping to and fro, the footmen discharging their fire-arms, brought 
us to the village of Koshana. The whole of the population, mostly 
dressed in pure white, and wearing leaves and flowers in their turbans, 
had turned out to meet us; women stood on the road-side with jars of 
fresh water and bowls of sour milk, whilst others with the children were 
assembled on the house-tops making the tah/el. Resisting an invitation 
to alight and eat bread, and having merely stopped to exchange saluta- 
tions with those assembled, we continued on the road to Redwan, our 
party swollen by a fresh accession of followers from the village. Ere 
long we were met by three Cawals on their periodical visitation. They 
were nearly related to Cawal Yusuf, and old friends of my own... . . 
As we passed through the defile leading into the plain of Redwan, we 
had the appearance of a triumphal procession; but as we approached 
the small town, a still more enthusiastic reception awaited us. First 
came a large body of horsemen collected from the place itself, and the 
neighbouring villages. They were followed by Yezidis on foot, carry- 
ing flowers and branches of trees, and preceded by musicians, playing 
on the tubbul and zernai. Next were the Armenian community, headed 
by their clergy, and then the Jacobite and other Christian sects, also 
with their respective priests; the women and children lined the en- 
trance to the place, and thronged the hoyse-tops, I alighted amidst the 
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din of music and the ‘ tahlel,’ at the house of Nazi, the chief of the 
whole Yezidi district, two sheep being slain before me as I took my 
feet from the stirrups.”—pp. 42—44. 


This was indeed a triumph, a triumph which might glad the 
heart and quicken the pulse of a man and a Christian. No 
widow had shrieked, no child had been butchered to swell it; no 
homes had been razed, no harvests fired to prepare it; no faith 
had been broken, no oaths violated, no sovereign deserted, no 
people betrayed to acquire it; but it was the chorus of glad 
hearts and happy homes arising from a rescued people to their 
disinterested deliverer ; it was the reward which the All-merciful 
bestows even here on earth, on one who delivered the poor that 
cried, and the fatherless and him that had none to help him. 

Nor is this, as the reader of this volume will soon perceive, the 
only case which leads one to compare Mr. Layard with a patri- 
archal chieftain, ruling his tribe with equity and wisdom, and 
receiving the love and respect of all around him. We earnestly 
wish that those glorious lands, now so miserably misgoverned, 
were under the sway of such a one as he. Nay, we venture to 
suggest that in any remodelling of the government of our own 
Kastern possessions, this country could not confer a greater boon 
upon our Asiatic subjects, or take a surer step towards paying 
that vast debt of responsibility, which she owes to the native 
millions entrusted to her care, than by giving a share, and a very 
important and influential share in the administration of those 
realms, to one who so well understands the character, and so won- 
drously commands the attachment of the Asiatic races, as Austen 
Henry Layard. 

These Yezidis appear to be a highly interesting people, the 
remnant of an ancient race once powerful. Their doctrinal 
errors, though strange and striking, have been grossly exagge- 
rated and misrepresented; and their morality seem to be far 
above the common standard of the unbaptized. They believe in 
the former glory and present power of Satan: but they add to 
this an extraordinary notion that though suffering at present 
from the displeasure of the Almighty, he will be hereafter re- 
stored to his pristine dignity and favour. Whilst, therefore, 
giving the supreme honour to the One God alone, they endeavour 
to propitiate the rebel-angel, not only from the fear of his present 
power, but from the wish to secure his future good offices. 

Next to Satan, but inferior to him in might and wisdom, they 
recognize seven archangels, who exercise a great influence over 
the world, viz. Gabrail, Michail, Raphail, Azrail, Dedrail, Azra- 
pheel, and Shemkeel. Christ, according to them, was also a 
great angel who took the form of man. They believe that He 
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did not die upon the cross, but ascended into heaven; they expect 
His second coming, and likewise that of Imaum Mehdi. 

They hold the Old Testament in great reverence, and believe 
in the cosmogony of Genesis—in.the Scriptural account of the 
Deluge, and in other events recorded in the Bible. They do not 
altogether reject either the New Testament or the Koran, but 
consider them of secondary authority. They circumcise their 
children, and also practise a species of baptism. They moreover 
reverence the sun under the title of Sheikh Shems; and they 
use language with reference to their founder, Sheikh Adi, which 
is in many respects applicable to our Lord, both in His Divine 
and human capacity. 

They would seem indeed to be the remnant of a Chaldean, 
Median, or Assyrian people, which after having been driven into 
the mountains by some conquering horde, had engrafted upon 
Sabzeanism a compound of Christianity and Manicheism, which 
had been further diluted by an admixture of Mohammedanism. 
Mr. Layard has given, both in the present and the former volumes, 
many interesting particulars regarding them. In his last expedi- 
tion, he obtained a copy of one of their hymns, and also the 
music of three of their chants; but their history will probably 
remain an enigma, until some traveller can obtain a transcript 
of the sacred book, one copy of which has perhaps escaped the 
fury of that relentless persecutor, Beder Khan Bey. 


** The Cawals,” says our author, “‘ who are sent yearly by Hussein 
Bey and Sheikh Nasr, to instruct the Yezidis in their faith, and to 
collect the contributions forming the revenues of the great chief, and 
of the tomb of Sheikh Adi, were now in Redwan. The same Cawals 
do not take the same rounds every year. The Yezidis are parcelled 
out into four divisions, for the purpose of these annual visitations, 
those of the Lingar, of Kherzan, of the pashalic of Aleppo, and of the 
villages of Northern Armenia and within the Russian frontier. The 
Yezidis of the Mosul districts have the Cawals always amongst them. 
I was aware that on the occasion of these journeys the priests carry 
with them the celebrated Melek Taous, or brazen peacock, as a war- 
rant for their mission. A favourable opportunity now offered itself to 
see this mysterious figure, and I asked Cawal Yusuf to gratify my 
curiosity. He at once acceded to my request, and the Cawals and 
elders offering no objection, I was conducted early in the morning into 
a dark inner room in Nazi’s house. It was some time before my eyes 
had become sufficiently accustomed to the dim light, to distinguish an 
object from which a large red coverlet had been raised on my entry. 
The Cawals drew near with every sign of respect, bowing and kissing 
the corner of the cloth on which it was placed. A stand of bright 
copper or brass, in shape like the candlesticks generally used in Mosul 
and Baghdad, was surmounted by the rude image of a bird, in the same 
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metal, and more like an Indian or Mexican idol than a cock or peacock. 
Its peculiar workmanship indicated some antiquity, but I could see no 
traces of inscription upon it. Before it stood a copper bowl to receive 
contributions, and a bag to contain the bird and stand, which takes to 

ieces when carried from place to place. There are four such images— 
one for each district visited by the Cawals. The Yezidis declare that, not- 
withstanding the frequent wars and massacres to which the sect has been 
exposed, and the plunder and murder of the priests during their jour- 
neys, no Melek Taous has ever fallen into the hands of the Mussulmans 
. . . « As I before mentioned, it is not looked upon as an idol, but as 
a symbol or banner, as Sheikh Nasr termed it, of the house of Hussein 
Bey.”—p. 48. 


Our readers are perhaps not aware that in Roman Catholic 
countries it is customary to carry about a diminutive repre- 
sentation of a dove at Whitsuntide, and demand alms in honour 
of the Holy Spirit. A singular coincidence this appears at first 
sight ; but our own experience teaches us, that as far as we 
have read, heard, or seen, there neither is, nor ever has been, any 
false religion with which Romanism has not some distinctive 
feature in common—thus verifying the prophet’s words: ‘* Babylon 
the Great is fallen, is fallen, and is become the habitation of devils, 
and the hold of every foul spirit, and the cage of every unclean and 
hateful bird.” 

We regret to learn that this evil power is making progress in 
the East, that she has already acquired many converts in Meso- 
potamia, and that they already manifest what spirit they are of, 
‘by following in the steps of their adopted mother :— 


** Mansouriyah,” says Mr. Layard, “is one of the very few Nestorian 
Chaldzan villages of the plains which has not gone over to the Roman 
Catholic faith. It contains a church, and supports a priest. The in- 
habitants complained much of oppression, and, unfortunately, chiefly 
from brother Christians, formerly of their own creed. I was much 
struck with the intelligence and beauty of the children; one boy, 
scarcely twelve years of age, was already a shamasha or deacon, 
and could read with ease the Scriptures and the commentaries.”— 
p- 56. 


This naturally suggests two remarks: firstly, that universal 
brotherhood with Cain, which is observable in the Romish 
Church, and which allies her with him who was a murderer from 
the beginning ; secondly, the duty which this country lies under 
to protect the aboriginal churches and sects of the East,—and, 
indeed, all Christian men and women throughout the habitable 
globe, from the aggressions and oppressions of that persecuting 
Church. By so doing, we should not only increase our own 
influence, by the attachment of those whom we thus befriended, 
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but we should secure that unimpugnable guarantee of national 
prosperity, and national power, the blessing of Him, by whom 
alone kings reign, and people prosper. 

As the travellers drew near to Mosul, an alarm was given of 
approaching danger :— 


** Although not putting much faith in the information, I urged on 
the caravan, and took such precautions as were necessary. Suddenly 
a large body of horsemen appeared on a rising ground to the east of us. 
We could scarcely expect Arabs from that quarter; however, all our 
party made ready for an attack. Cawal Yusuf and myself being the 
best mounted, rode toward them to reconnoitre; then two horsemen 
advanced warily from the opposite party: we neared each other. 
Yusuf spied the well-known black turban, dashed forward, with a shout 
of joy, and ina moment we were surrounded, and in the embrace of 
friends. Hussein Bey, and Sheikh Nasr, with the Cawals, and 
Yezidi elders, had ridden nearly forty miles through the night to meet 
and escort me, if needful, to Mosul! Their delight at seeing us knew 
no bounds; nor was I less touched by a display of gratitude equally 
unexpected and sincere.”—p. 58. 


As they proceeded toward the city, other tokens were not 
wanting to show that honesty is always the best policy, and 
that in more senses than one, kindness as well as mercy is 
doubly blessed, it blesseth him that gives, and him that takes 
it :— 

* As we rode towards Tel Kef, I left the high road with Hormuzd 
to drink water at some Arab tents. As we approached we were greeted, 
with exclamations of joy, and were soon in the midst of a crowd of men 
and women, kissing our knees, and exhibiting other tokens of welcome; 
they were Jebours, who had been employed in the excavations. 
Hearing that we were again going to dig after old stones, they at once 
set about striking their tents to join us at Mosul or Nimroud. 

“ As we neared Tel Kef, we found groups of my old superintendents 
and workmen by the road-side. There were fat Toma, Mansour, 
Behmen, and Hannah, joyful at meeting me once more, and at the 
prospect of fresh service. In the village we found Mr. Rassam, (the 
vice-consul,) and Khodju Toma, his dragoman, who had made ready 
the feast for us at the house of the Chaldzean Bishop. Next morning, 
as we rode the three last hours of our journey, we met fresh groups of 
familiar faces ;—Merjan, with my old groom holding the stirrup for me 
to mount, the noble animal looking as beautiful, as fresh, as sleek as 
when I last saw him, although two long years had passed; former ser- 
vants, Awad and the Sheikhs of the Jebours, even the very grey- 
hounds, who had been brought up under my roof. Then, as we ascend 
an eminence midway, walls, towers, minarets, and domes rise boldly 
from the margin of the broad river, cheating us into the belief, too 
soon to be dispelled, that Mosul is still no unworthy representative of 
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the great Nineveh. As we draw near, the long line of lofty mounds, 
the only remains of mighty bulwarks and spacious gates, detach 
themselves from the low undulating hills: now the vast mound of 
Kouyunjik overtops the surrounding heaps; then above it peers the 
white cone of the tomb of the prophet Jonah; many other well- 
remembered spots follow in rapid succession; but we cannot linger. 
Hastening over the creaking bridge of boats, we force our way through 
the crowded bazaars, and alighted at the house I had left two years ago. 
Old servants take their place as a matter of course, and uninvited 
pursue their regular. occupations, as if they had never been interrupted. 
Indeed, it seemed as if we had but returned from a summer’s ride ; 
two years had passed away like a dream!”—pp. 58, 59. 


There are many amusing and instructive incidents narrated in 
this journey, such as the Sheikh sitting in the gate of his fortress, 
like the judges of old; but here, as elsewhere, we can only glean 
a few ears of the rich harvest, rather as samples of the crop, 
than from any superior excellence attaching to them. As we 
read on, we find it difficult not to make a mere transcript of the 
pages before us ; and have no doubt that others will of necessity 
feel like ourselves. 

There is, in the concluding pages of this, the third chapter, 
a succinct, but masterly, discussion of the route followed by 
Xenophon and the Ten Thousand. The more that we enter, as 
Mr. Layard has done, into the dangers and difficulties of that 
march, the more do we wonder at, and admire the patience, 
courage, and skill of the Athenian commander, and the discipline 
and bravery of his troops,—the more fully can we estimate the 
rapturous delight which must have thrilled through every Grecian 
breast, at the sound of that gladsome shout,—‘t The Sea! The 
Sea!” 

Arrived at Mosul, Mr. Layard immediately proceeded with the 
excavations, which had been carried on but slightly and slowly 
during his absence, rather with the view of keeping possession of 
the ground, than of making any further discoveries. 

Many interesting sculptures were discovered ;—slabs, on which 
campaigns were minutely and spiritedly depicted ; monsters, on 
which cuneiform inscriptions, relating to important events, were 
deciphered: but before any thing of moment had been achieved, 
a pressing invitation from his Yezidi friends drew the author 
into the mountains, where he obtained much information, some 
of which we have already communicated to the reader, and con- 
summated the good work he had undertaken. The account of 
this expedition is exceedingly interesting; but we must not 
linger on it. Before, however, repairing to the ruins of Nineveh 
and Babylon, we cannot avoid quoting one characteristic anec- 
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dote, which occurs at this juncture: it refers to a certain 
Turkish Pasha, who had just paid a short, but troublesome, visit 
to the Yezidis of Baasheikah :— 


“ His Excellency not fostering feelings of the most friendly nature 
towards Namik Pasha, the next commander-in-chief of Arabia, who 
was passing through Mosul, on his way to the head-quarters of the 
army of Baghdad, and unwilling to entertain him, was suddenly taken 
ill, and retired, for the benefit of his health, to Baasheikah. On the 
morning after his arrival, he complained that the asses by their bray- 
ing during the night had allowed him no rest; and the asses were 
accordingly peremptorily banished from the village. The dawn of the 
next day was announced, to the great discomfort of his Excellency, 
who had no interest in the matter, by the cocks; and the irregular 
troops, who formed his body-guard, were immediately incited to a 
general slaughter of the race. The third night his sleep was disturbed 
by the crying of the children, who, with their mothers, were at once 
locked up for the rest of his sojourn in the cellars. On the fourth he 
was awoke by the chirping of sparrows; and every gun in the village 
was ordered to be brought out to wage a war of extermination against 
them. But on the fifth morning his rest was sadly broken by the 
flies; andthe enraged Pasha insisted upon their instant destruction. 
The Kiayah, who, as chief of the village, had the task of carrying out 
the governor’s orders, now threw himself at his Excellency’s feet, 
exclaiming, ‘ Your Highness has seen that all the animals here, 
(praise be to God!) obey our Lord the Sultan: the infidel flies alone 
are rebellious to his authority. I ama man of low degree and small 
power, and can do nothing against them; it now behoves a great 
Vizir, like your Highness, to enforce the commands of our Lord and 
Master.’ The Pasha, who relished a joke, forgave the flies, but left 
the village.”—p. 81. 


Alas! are there not many amongst us, who, to the extent of 
our capacity, when worn with sickness, or worried with mis- 
chances, or too often, merely from the indulgence of an evil 
temper, or an overbearing will, are quite as unreasonable and 
selfish as the Mussulman despot of Mosul ? 

But let us return to Nineveh :-— 


** By the end of November several entire chambers had been exca- 
vated at Kouyunjik, and many bas-reliefs of great interest had been 
discovered. ‘The four sides of the hall, part of which had been already 
described, had now been explored. Inthe centre of each side was a 
grand entrance, guarded by colossal human-headed bulls. This mag- 
nificent hall was no less than 124 feet in length, by 90 feet in breadth, 
the longest sides being those to the north and south. It appears to 
have formed a centre, around which the principal chamber in this part 
of the palace were grouped, Its walls had been completely covered 
with the most elaborate and highly finished sculptures. Unfortunately 
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all the bas-reliefs, as well as the gigantic monsters at the entrances, had 
suffered more or less from the fire, which had destroyed the edifice ; 
but enough of them still remained to show the subject, and even to 
enable me, in many places, to restore it entirely. 

‘The narrow passage, leading from the great hall, at the south- 
west corner, had been completely explored. Its sculptures have been 
already described.” —p. 103. 


They represented the siege of a walled city, divided into two 
parts by a river :— 


“One half of the place had been captured by the Assyrians, who 
had gained possession of the towers and battlements; but that on the 
opposite bank of the stream was still defended by slingers and bowmen. 
Against its walls had been thrown banks or mounds, built of stones, 
bricks, and branches of trees. The battering-rams, covered with skins 
or hides, looped together, had been rolled up these inclined ways, and 
had already made a breach in the fortifications. Archers and spearmen 
were hurrying to the assault, whilst others were driving off the captives, 
and carrying away the idols of the enemy. The dress of the male pri- 
soners consisted of a plain under shirt, an upper garment, falling below 
the knees, divided in the front, and buttoned at the neck, and laced 
greaves. Their hair and beards were shorter, and less elaborately 
curled than those of the Assyrians. The women were distinguished by 
high rounded turbans, ornamented with plaits or folds. A veil fell 
from the back of this head-dress over the shoulders. No inscription 
remained to record the name of the vanquished nation. Their castles 
stood over wooded and mountainous country; and their peculiar 
costume, and the river passing through the centre of their chief city, 
may help hereafter to identify them. 

“‘ The opposite side of this narrow chamber or passage was shortly 
afterwards uncovered. The bas-reliefs on its walls represented the 
king in his chariot preceded and followed by his warriors. The only 
remarkable feature in the sculptures was the highly decorated trappings 
of the horses, whose bits were in the form of a horse at full speed.” 
—p. 74. 


This passage opened into a chamber 24 feet by 19, from 
which branched two other passages. The one to the west 
was entered by a wide doorway in which stood two plain 
spherical stores about three feet high, having the appearance 
of bases of columns, although no traces of columns could be 
found. This was the entrance into a gallery about 218 feet long 
by 25 wide. 

Mr. Layard thus describes his first introduction to the bas- 
reliefs discovered on the southern side of the great hall :— 


“The sculptures faintly seen through the gloom were still well- 
enough preserved to give a complete history of the subject represented, 
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although, with the rest of the bas-reliefs of Kouyunjik, the fire had 
nearly turned them to lime, and had cracked them into a thousand 
pieces. The faces of the slabs had been entirely covered with figures 
varying from three inches to one foot in height, carefully finished and 
designed with great spirit. In this series of bas-reliefs the history of 
an Assyrian conquest was more fully pourtrayed than in any other yet 
discovered, from the going out of the monarch to battle to his triumphal 
return after a complete victory. The first part of the subject has 
already been described in my former work. The king, accompanied by 
his chariots and horsemen, and leaving his capital in the Assyrian 
plains, passed through a wooded and mountainous district. He does 
not appear to have been delayed by the siege of many towns or castles, 
but to have carried the war at once into the high country. His troops, 
cavalry and infantry, are represented in close combat with their ene- 
mies, pursuing them over hills and through valleys, beside streams, and 
in the midst of vineyards. The Assvrian horsemen are armed with the 
spear and the bow, using both weapons while at full speed; their 
opponents seem to be all archers. The vanquished turn to ask for 
quarter; or, wounded, fall under the feet of the advancing horses, 
raising their hands imploringly to ward off the impending death-blow. 
The triumph follows. The king, standing in his chariot beneath the 
royal parasol, followed by long lines of dismounted warriors leading 
richly caparisoned horses, and by foot soldiers variously armed and 
accoutred, is receiving the captives and spoil taken from the conquered 
people. First approach the victorious warriors, throwing the heads of 
the slain into heaps before the registering officers. They are followed 
by others leading and urging onward with staves the prisoners—men 
chained together, or bound singly in fetters, and women, some on foot, 
carrying their children on their shoulders and leading them by the 
hand, others riding upon mules. The procession is finished by asses, 
mules, and flocks of sheep.”—p. 70. 


Painful, yet valuable, are these pictorial documents. It is 
much to be regretted that their epigraphs should have been de- 
stroyed by fire; it is however to be hoped that the written 
annals deciphered upon the winged bulls—annals full, accurate, 
and precise of the reigns which they commemorate, will enable 
us to identify the places and peoples which they represent. 

How little could the founders and decorators of these magni- 
ficent palaces, the leaders of these victorious armies,—the ruthless 
oppressors of their fellow-men,—have thought that their very 
names should pass away until after thousands of years a wan- 
derer from the Isles of the Gentiles should unlock the secrets of 
the tomb, and bring to light once more the might, the magni- 
ficence, and the barbarity of Assyria’s monarchs. 

In this, and in other portions of the work before us, we are 
tempted to cry out against the cruelty of the Ninevite sovereigns, 
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and doubt the high civilization of those who could be so vastly 
merciless and so minutely vindictive. And yet if we look to 
other times and countries, we shall find that ‘‘ the bloody city” 
does not stand alone or even pre-eminent in her shame. 

We have but to turn to classic Rome, whether in the days of 
her pristine virtue (so-called) or her corruption, to see as total 
an absence of mercy and justice towards the vanquished as meet 
us in the records of Kouyunjik or Nimroud. 

Nay! as the eye of history traces the annals of succeeding 
conquerors and despots, each age furnishes some awful name re- 
splendent with that halo of dazzling and infernal glory which 
shall adorn the mighty sinner’s brow—/or ever. 

But we must return to the great hall, since there are subjects 
there which claim our notice ; subjects of a very different kind, 
illustrating the arts, the habits, and the mechanical powers of 
Assyria. For on the north or north-eastern side of this vast 
chamber were bas-reliefs which, though cracked and to a great 
degree calcined by fire, were nearly perfect; and these sculp- 
tures, instead of describing the wars and triumphs of the mo- 
narch, represented the process of transporting the great human- 
headed bulls to the temple-palaces of which they formed so 
conspicuous a feature. But before giving a particular descrip- 
tion of them, we must return to tha lig gallery lying westward 
of the great hall, as the bas-reliefs still preserved in it are neces- 
sary to the completion of this very important series, of which 
they form an integral portion :— 


‘‘ A huge block of stone (probably of the alabaster used in the Assy- 
rian edifices), somewhat elongated in form so as to resemble an obelisk 
in the rough, is lying on a low flat-bottomed boat floating on a river. 
It has probably been towed down the Tigris from some quarry, and is 
to be landed near the site of the intended palace, to be carved by the 
sculptor into the form of a colossal bull. It exceeds the boat con- 
siderably in length, projecting beyond both the head and stern, and is 
held by upright beams fastened to the sides of the vessel, and kept firm 
in their places by wooden wedges. Two cables are passed through 
holes cut in the stone itself, and a third is tied to a strong pin pro- 
jecting from the head of the boat. Each cable is held by a large body 
of men, who pull by means of small ropes fastened to it, and passed 
round their shoulders. Some of these trackers walk in the water, 
others on dry land. The number altogether represented must have 
been nearly 300, about 100 to each cable, and they appear to be di- 
vided into distinct bands, each distinguished by a peculiar costume, 
Some wear a kind of embroidered turban, through which their long hair 
is gathered behind; the heads of others are encircled by a fringed 
shawl, whose ends hang over the ears and neck, leaving the hair to fall 
in long curls upon the shoulders. Many are represented naked, but 
VOL. XIX.—NO, XXXVII.—APRIL, 1853. M 
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the greater number are dressed in short chequered tunics, with a long 
fringe attached to the girdle. They are urged on by taskmasters 
armed with swords and staves. The boat is also pushed by men 
wading through the stream. An overseer, who regulates the whole 
proceedings, is seated astride on the fore-part of the stone. His hands 
are stretched out in the act of giving commands. The upper part of 
all the bas-reliefs having unfortunately been destroyed, it cannot be 
ascertained what figures were represented above the trackers; pro- 
bably Assyrian warriors drawn up in martial array, or, may be, the 
king himself in his chariot, accompanied by his body-guard, and pre- 
siding over the operations. 

“The huge stone having been landed, and carved by the Assyrian 
sculptor into the form of a colossal human-headed bull, is to be moved 
from the bank of the river to the site it is meant to occupy per- 
manently in the palace-temple. This process is represented on the 
walls of the great hall. From these bas-reliefs, as well as from disco- 
veries to be hereafter mentioned, it is therefore evident that the Assy- 
rians sculptured their gigantic figures before, and not after the slabs 
had been raised in the edifice, although all the details and the finishing 
touches were not put in, as it will be seen, until they had been finally 
placed. I am still, however, of opinion that the smaller bas-reliefs 
were entirely executed after the slabs had been attached to the walls. 

‘In the first bas-relief I shall describe, the colossal bull rests hori- 
zontally on a sledge similar in form to the boat containing the rough 
block from the quarry; but either in the carving the stone has been 
greatly reduced in size, or the sledge is much larger than the boat, as 
it considerably exceeds the sculpture in length. The bull faces the 
spectator, and the human head rests on the fore-part of the sledge, 
which is curved upwards and strengthened by a thick beam, apparently 
running completely through from side to side. The upper part, or 
deck, is otherwise nearly horizontal ; the under, or keel, being slightly 
curved throughout. Props, probably of wood, are placed under dif- 
ferent parts of the sculpture to secure an equal pressure. The sledge 
was dragged by cables, and impelled by levers. The cables are four 
in number; two fastened to strong projecting pins in front, and two to 
similar pins behind. They are pulled by small ropes passing over the 
shoulders of the men, as in the bas-reliefs already described. The 
numbers of the workmen may of course be only conventional, the 
sculptor introducing as many as he found room for on the slab. They 
are again distinguished by various costumes, being probably cap- 
tives from different conquered nations, and are urged on by task- 
masters. The sculpture moves over rollers, which, as soon as left 
behind by the advancing sledge, are brought again to the front by 
parties of men, who are also under the control of overseers armed with 
staves. Although these rollers materially facilitated the motion, it 
would be almost impossible, when passing over rough ground, or if the 
rollers were jammed, to give the first impetus to so heavy a body by 
mere force applied to the cables. The Assyrians, therefore, lifted, and 
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consequently eased the hinder part of the sledge with huge levers of 
wood; and in order to obtain the necessary fulcrum they carried with 
them during the operations wedges of different sizes. Kneeling work- 
men are represented in the bas-reliefs inserting an additional wedge to 
raise the fulcrum. The lever itself was worked by ropes, and on a de- 
tached fragment, discovered in the long gallery, men were seen seated 
astride of it to add by their weight to the force applied. 

** On the bull itself are four persons, probably the superintending 
officers. The first is kneeling, and appears to be clapping his hands, 
probably beating time, to regulate the motions of the workmen, who, 
unless they applied their strength at one and the same moment, would 
be unable to move so large a weight. Behind him stands a second 
officer with outstretched arm, evidently giving the word of command. 
The next holds to his mouth either a speaking-trumpet or an instru- 
ment of music. If the former, it proves that the Assyrians were 
acquainted with a means of conveying sound, presumed to be of modern 
invention. In form it undoubtedly resembles the modern speaking- 
trumpet; and in no bas-relief hitherto discovered does a similar object 
occur as an instrument of music. The fourth officer, also standing, 
carries a mace, and is probably stationed behind to give directions to 
those who work the levers. The sledge bearing the sculpture is fol- 
lowed by men with coils of ropes and various implements, and drawing 
carts laden with cables and beams. Even the landscape is not ne- 
glected; and the country in which these operations took place is 
indicated by trees, and by ariver. In this stream are seen men swim- 
ming on skins; and boats and rafts, resembling those still in use in 
Assyria, are impelled by oars with wedge-shaped blades, 

“A subject similar to that just described is represented in another 
series of bas-reliefs with even fuller details. The bull is placed in the 
same manner on the sledge, which is also moved by cables and levers. 
It is accompanied by workmen with saws, hatchets, pickaxes, shovels, 
ropes, and props, and by carts carrying cables and beams. Upon it are 
three officers directing the operations, one holding the trumpet in his 
hands, and in front walk four other overseers. Above the sledge and 
the workmen are rows of trees, and a river, on which are circular boats 
resembling in shape the ‘ kufas,’ now used on the lower part of the 
Tigris, and probably, like them, built of reeds and ozier twigs, covered 
with square pieces of hide. They are heavily laden with beams and 
implements required for moving the bulls. They appear to have been 
near the sledge when dragged along the bank of the river, and were 
impelled by four oars similar to those above described. Near the 
boats, astride on inflated skins in the water, are fishermen angling with 
hook and line. 

“On a fallen slab, forming part of the same ge@eral series, is the 
king standing in a richly decorated chariot, the pole‘of which, curved 
upwards at the end, and ornamented with the head of a horse, is raised 
by eunuchs. From the peculiar form of this chariot and the absence of 
a yoke, it would seem to have been intended purposely for such occa- 
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sions as that represented in the bas-reliefs, and to have been a kind of 
movable throne drawn by men and not by horses. Behind the mo- 
narch, who holds a kind of flower, or ornament in the shape of the fruit 
of the pine, in one hand, stand two eunuchs, one raising a parasol to 
shade him from the sun, the other cooling him with a fan. He appears 
to have been superintending the transport of one of the colossal sculp- 
tures, and his chariot is preceded and followed by his body-guard armed 
with maces. In the upper part of the slab is a jungle of high reeds or 
canes, in which are seen a wild sow with its young and a stag and two 
hinds. These animals are designed with great spirit and truth. 

“The next series of bas-reliefs represents the building of the artificial 
platforms on which the palaces were erected, and the Assyrians moving 
to their summit the colossal bulls. The king is again seen in his chariot 
drawn by eunuchs, whilst an attendant raises the royal parasol above 
his head. He overlooks the operations from that part of the mound to 
which the sledge is being dragged, and before him stands his body- 
guard—a long line of alternate spearmen and archers, resting their arms 
and shields upon the ground. Above him are low hills covered with 
various trees, amongst which may be distinguished, by their fruit, the 
vine, the fig, and the pomegranate. At the bottom of the slab is repre- 
sented either a river divided into two branches and forming an island, 
as the Tigris does to this day opposite Kouyunjik, or the confluence of 
that stream and the Klauser, which then probably took place at the 
very foot of the mound. On the banks are seen men raising water by 
a simple machine, still generally used for irrigation in the East, as well 
as in southern Europe, and called in Egypt a shadvof. It consists of a 
long pole, batanced on a shaft of masonry, and turning on a pivot; to 
one end is attached a stone, and to the other a bucket, which, after 
being lowered into the water and filled, is easily raised by the help of 
the opposite weight. Its contents are then emptied into a conduit 
communicating with the various water-courses running through the 
fields. In the neighbourhood of Mosul this mode of irrigation is now 
rarely used, the larger skins raised by oxen affording a better supply, 
and giving, it is considered, less trouble to the cultivator. 

“The process of building the artificial mound adjoined the subject 
just described. Men, apparently engaged in making bricks, are 
crouching and kneeling round a square space, probably representing the 
pit whence the clay for this purpose was taken. Unfortunately this 
part of the subject, on the only two slabs on which it occurs, has been 
so much defaced that its details cannot be ascertained with certainty. 
These brickmakers are between two mounds, on which are long lines 
of workmen going up and down. Those who toil upwards carry large 
stones, and hold on their backs by ropes baskets filled with bricks, 
earth, and rubbish. On reaching the top of the mound they relieve 
themselves of their burdens, and return again to the foot for fresh loads 
in the order they went up. 

‘It would appear that the men thus employed were captives and 
malefactors, for many of them are in chains, some singly, others bound 
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together by an iron rod attached to rings in their girdles. The fetters, 
like those of modern criminals, confine the legs, and are supported by a 
bar fastened to the waist, or consist of simple shackles round the 
ankles. They wear a short tunic, and a conical cap, somewhat resem- 
bling the Phrygian bonnet, with the curved crest turned backwards, a 
costume very similar to that of the tribute-bearers on the Nimroud 
obelisk. Each band of workmen is followed and urged on by task- 
masters armed with staves. 

“The mound, or artificial platform, having been thus built, not 
always, as it has been seen, with regular layers of sun-dried bricks, but 
frequently in parts with mere heaped-up earth and rubbish, the next 
step was to drag to its summit the colossal figures prepared for the 
palace. As some of the largest of these sculptures were full twenty 
feet square, and must have weighed between forty and fifty tons, this 
was no easy task with such means as the Assyrians possessed. The 
only aid to mere manual strength was derived from the rollers and 
levers. A sledge was used similar to that already described, and 
drawn in the same way. In the bas-relief representing the operation 
four officers are seen on the bull, the first apparently clapping his hands 
to regulate the motions of those who draw, the second using the trum- 
pet, the third directing the men who have the care of the rollers, and 
the fourth kneeling down on the edge of the back part of the sculpture 
to give orders to those who use the lever. Two of the groups of work- 
men are preceded by overseers, who turn back to encourage them in 
their exertions ; and in front of the royal chariot, on the edge of the 
mound, kneels an officer, probably the chief superintendent, looking 
towards the king to receive orders direct from him. 

** Behind the monarch, on an adjoining slab, are carts bearing the 
cables, wedges, and implements required in moving the sculpture. A 
long beam or lever is slung by ropes from the shoulders of three men, 
and one of the great wedges is carried in the same way. In the upper 
compartment of this slab is a stream issuing from the foot of hills wooded 
with vines, fig-trees, and pomegranates ; beneath stands a town or vil- 
lage, the houses of which have domes and high conical roofs, probably 
built of mud, as in parts of northern Syria. The domes have the 
appearance of dish-covers with a handle, the upper part being topped 
by a small circular projection, perhaps intended as an aperture to admit 
light and air, 

‘This interesting series is completed by a bas-relief, showing, it 
would seem, the final placing of the colossal bull. The figure no longer 
lies horizontally on the sledge, but is raised by men with ropes and 
forked wooden props. It is kept in its erect position by beams, held 
together by cross bars and wedges, and is further supported by blocks 
of stone or wood piled up under the body, On the sledge, in front of 
the bull, stands an officer giving directions with outstretched hands to 
the workmen. Cables, ropes, rollers, and levers are also employed on 
this occasion to move the gigantic sculpture. The captives are distin- 
guished by the peculiar turbans hefore described.” —pp. 104—114, 
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Interesting and lucid as is this description, which we have 
deemed it impossible to abridge or curtail without unfairness both 
to the author and the reader, it derives additional charms, and is 
rendered yet clearer in the pages before us, by the numerous 
illustrations with which it is accompanied. The first of these is 
a woodcut, let into the page, representing the head and head- 
dresses of the captives employed in moving the bull. The next 
exhibits workmen carrying ropes, saws, and other implements 
intended for the same purpose; then follows a stag; then a very 
spirited delineation of a sow and her young, both backed by high 
reeds, canes, or some similar plant. Then we have a larger illus- 
tration, occupying the whole of page 111, in which the king is 
seen superintending the removal of the bull. Then the smaller 
woodcut of a village with conical roofs, and, lastly, another page, 
the 113th, gives us the closing scene of this curious performance, 
the Assyrians placing the bull on its destined resting-place. 

Many thoughts are suggested by these descriptions and illus- 
trations. They tell us of the power, the civilization, and the 
absolutism of Assyria—an absolutism very unlike those ill-con- 
cocted and worse-directed despotisms which have succeeded the 
mighty monarchies of ancient times; an absolutism where the 
supreme will of the deified monarch was the moving and guiding 
principle of a vast system of strict and unerring discipline—a sys- 
tem in which every authority rested on and in entire subordina- 
tion to that above it—all centering in and radiating from the 
throne; a system which made the great king the fountain, and 
nucleus, and head, and root of every thing, which combined reli- 
gion, polity, and the relations of social and domestic life, in one 
vast edifice, one mighty tree, administering all things according 
to rigid rule, yet bending all things and persons to the will of the 
monarch ; a system, in fact, which imitated that of the universe, 
substituting the institutions. of Assyria for those of nature, and 
giving to the Ninevite sovereign the prerogatives of master, 
father, and God. 

Whatever may have been the working of this paternal govern- 
ment at home—whatever may have been its effect upon the 
citizens and compatriots of Nineveh—it is plain that it was a con- 
tinual curse to the surrounding nations, and that it degraded the 
prisoners of war into beasts of burden. 

With the power and the intelligence, the many opportu- 
nities and circumstances which facilitated their operations, it is 
not wonderful that the great monarchs of Assyria and Egypt 
should have constructed the magnificent works which still remain, 
since they felt no compunction in employing the lives or causing 
the deaths of whole nations of captives, for the erection of those 
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monuments of their power which attest the ingenuity of their 
minds, and the vastness of their conceptions, the high state of 
civilization and the artistic refinement of those ages; and which 
tell in characters that nothing can efface, how much the strong will 
inflict, how much the weak can endure, when neither God nor 
man interferes to curb the tyrant or to free the slave. 

In the case of Nineveh, however, God did interfere, as He 
always does sooner or later; and for ages the very site of ‘the 
bloody city” was doubted, nay, the power, the pomp, the glory, 
and the civilization of Assyria were disputed. 

There is a curious fact narrated in the first work of Mr. 
Layard, which may possibly in some degree illustrate the process 
of Divine retribution. 

When Beder Khan Bey massacred the Yezidis (as he did the 
Nestorians), reducing them to one-fourth of their previous num- 
bers, a vast multitude of men, women, and children fled in the 
direction of Mosul; the floods, however, had carried away the 
bridge of boats, so that they were unable to cross the river; they 
assembled therefore in despair on the mound of Kouyunjik, and 
there were all slaughtered—men, women, and children—by the 
merciless Kurds. 

Now, if the Yezidis are a remnant of that nation which once 
ruled Assyria and reigned in Nineveh, there would be something 
peculiarly fearful in the thought that the exiled descendants of 
those ruthless oppressors should be driven back to the scene of 
their ancestral crime and glory, to suffer in utter helplessness for 
the sins of their forefathers. 

As with individuals, so with nations, “* Blood it defileth the 
land: and the land cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed 
therein, but by the blood of him that shed it’.”. This has been 
the law, and will be so as long as man inhabits the earth. 

In a striking manner, too, has barrenness—barrenness of the 
soil—the curse pronounced on Cain, followed every where in the 
track of that innocent blood, which cries aloud to Heaven for 
vengeance, and never cries in vain. 

The fertile valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, the luxuriant 
fields of Italy, the glorious land of Spain, are among the many 
striking examples of this awful and irreversible decree; and, 
singularly enough, there is no part of Christian Europe in which 
agriculture is at so low an ebb as in the Papal States. 

The same law is operating in other lands. Beyond the At- 
lantic the curse of blood has been, and is still felt; and already, 
in the older slave States of the American Union, the land is 
withering under the blood that polluteth it. 


1 Numb. xxxv. 33. 
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Let us, however, retrace our steps to the days of Assyria’s 
glory, when the terrible Sennacherib ruled over a nation of 
warriors—the pride of his own people, and the terror of sur- 
rounding countries.—Sennacherib! Yes; it is he whose palace 
we have been examining. A beautifully-executed delineation of 
the north-eastern facade, and grand entrance of this edifice, 
forms the frontispiece of the volume. It displays a grandeur 
of conception, an elegance of design, and a richness of detail, 
which have never been surpassed in the noblest works of ancient 
or modern architecture. We shall not, however, pause at pre- 
sent to describe it, but proceed to give the result of some of 
Mr. Layard’s researches regarding this monarch, which identify 
his person, and illustrate his history. 

During the month of December, the south-eastern facade of 
the palace had been laid open. Ten colossal bulls, with six 
human figures, of gigantic size, were here grouped together ; 
and the length of the whole, without including the sculptured 
walls, continued beyond the smaller entrances, was 180 feet :— 


‘* On the great bulls, forming the centre portal of the grand entrance, 
was one continuous inscription, injured in parts, but still so far pre- 
served as to be legible almost throughout. It contained 132 lines. On 
the four bulls of the facade were two inscriptions, one inscription being 
carried over each pair, and the two being of precisely the same import. 
These two distinct records contain the annals of six years of the reign 
of Sennacherib, besides numerous particulars connected with the reli- 
gion of the Assyrians, their gods, their records, and the erection of 
their palaces, all of the highest interest and importance. .... The 
inscriptions begin with the name and titles of Sennacherib. .... He 
calls himself ‘the subduer of kings from the upper sea of the setting 
sun (the Mediterranean), to the lower sea of the rising sun (the Persian 
Gulf).’ In the first year of his reign he defeated Merodach Baladan, 
a name with which we are familiar; for it is this king who is mentioned 
in the Old Testament as sending messengers and a present to Hezekiah.” 
—pp. 138—140. 


In the course of these annals, various cities and tribes of 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine are mentioned, besides many 
other neighbouring regions. Amongst other curious passages 
we have the following :— 


“‘* Hezekiah, king of Judah,’ says the Assyrian king, ‘who had 
not submitted to my authority, forty-six of his principal cities, and 
fortresses, and villages depending upon them, of which I took no ac- 
count, I captured, and carried away their spoil. I shut up (?) himself 
within Jerusalem, his capital city. The fortified towns, and the rest 
of his towns which I spoiled, I severed from his country, and gave to 
the kings of Ascalon, Ekron, and Gaza, so as to make his country 
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small. In addition to the former tribute imposed upon their countries, 
I added a tribute, the nature of which I fixed.’ The next passage is 
somewhat defaced ; but the substance of it appears to be, that he took 
from Hezekiah the treasure he had collected in Jerusalem, 30 talents 
of gold, and 800 talents of silver, the treasures of his palace, besides 
his sons and his daughters, and his male and female servants or slaves, 
and brought them all to Nineveh. The city itself, however, he does 
not pretend to have taken. 

‘There can be little doubt that the campaign against the cities of 
Palestine, recorded in the inscriptions of Sennacherib at Kouyunjik, is 
that described in the Old Testament. The events agree with con- 
siderable accuracy. We are told, in the book of Kings, that the king 
of Assyria, in the fourteenth year of the reign of Hezekiah, ‘came up 
against all the fenced cities of Judah, and took them,’ as he declares 
himself to have done in his annals. And, what is most important, and 
perhaps one of the most remarkable coincidences of historic testimony 
on record, the amount of the treasure in gold taken from Hezekiah, 
thirty talents, agrees in the two perfectly independent accounts. Too 
much stress cannot be laid on this singular fact, as it tends to prove 
the general accuracy of the historical details contained in the Assyrian 
inscriptions. There is a difference of 500 talents, as it will be observed, 
in the amount of silver. It is probable that Hezekiah was much 
pressed by Sennacherib, and compelled to give him all the wealth that 
he could collect, as we find him actually taking the silver from the 
house of the Lord, as well as from his own treasury, and cutting off 
the gold from the doors and pillars of the Temple, to satisfy the de- 
mands of the Assyrian king. The Bible may, therefore, only include 
the actual amount of money in the 300 talents of silver, whilst the 
Assyrian records comprise all the precious metal taken away. .... 
It is natural to suppose that Sennacherib would not perpetuate the 
memory of his own overthrow; and that, having been unsuccessful in 
an attempt upon Jerusalem, his army being visited by the plague 
described in Scripture, he should gloss over his defeat by describing 
the tribute he had previously received from Hezekiah as the general 
result of his campaign. There is no reason to believe, from the 
Biblical account, that Sennacherib was slain by his sons :mmediately 
after his return to Nineveh; on the contrary, the expression ‘he 
returned’ and dwelt at Nineveh,’ infers that he continued to reign for 
some time over Assyria. We have accordingly his further annals on 
the monuments he erected.”—pp. 143—145. 


There are many curious facts illustrated or brought to light by 
these records. Thus we have the flight of the king of Sidon to 
‘“‘ Yavan, in the middle of the sea ;” we have a campaign against 
the Babylonians, with the conquest of that country, and its 
assignment as a government satrapy or pashalic to Asurnaddin, 
the son of Sennacherib; we have also the conquest of a people 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf, whose cities were at the mouth 
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of the Shat-el-Arab. To accomplish this, Tyrians, Sidonians, 
and Greeks or Ionians, were brought to the banks of the Tigris, 
where they built and manned vessels of war for the invader. 

We proceed, however, to transcribe a passage, which is of 
still greater interest. It was during the latter part of Mr. 
Layard’s residence at Mosul, that a chamber was discovered 
containing sculptures in better preservation than any which had 
yet been found at Kouyunjik. Some of the slabs, indeed, were 
almost entire. though cracked and otherwise injured by fire ; and 


the epigraph, which explained the event pourtrayed, was fortu- — 


nately complete. That event was the siege of Lachish :— 


“These bas-reliefs represented the siege and capture by the Assy-~ 
rians of a city evidently of great extent and importance. It appears to 
have been defended by double walls, with battlements and towers, and 
by fortified outworks. The country around it was hilly and wooded, 
producing the fig and the vine. The whole power of the great king 
seems to have been called forth to take this stronghold. In no other 
sculptures were so many armed warriors drawn up in array before a 
besieged city. In the first rank were the kneeling archers, those in 
the second were bending forward, whilst those in the third discharged 
their arrows standing upright, and were mingled with spearmen and 
slingers; the whole forming a compact and organized phalanx. The 
reserve consisted of large bodies of horsemen and charioteers. Against 
the fortifications had been thrown up as many as ten banks or mounts, 
compactly built of stones, bricks, earth, and branches of trees, and seven 
battering-rams had already been rolled up to the walls. The besieged 
defended themselves with great determination. Spearmen, archers, 
and slingers thronged the battlements and towers, showering arrows, 
javelins, stones, and blazing torches upon the assailants. On the 
battering-rams were bowmen discharging their arrows, and men with 
large ladles pouring water upon the flaming brands, which, hurled 
from above, threatened to destroy the engines. Ladders, used pro- 
bably for escalade, were falling from the walls upon the soldiers who 
mounted the inclined ways to the assault. Part of the city had, how- 
ever, been taken. Beneath its walls were seen Assyrian warriors 
impaling their prisoners, and from the gateway of an advanced tower, 
or fort, issued a procession of captives, reaching to the presence of the 
king, who, gorgeously arrayed, received them seated on his throne. 
Amongst the spoil were furniture, arms, shields, chariots, vases of 
metal of various forms, camels, carts drawn by oxen, and laden with 
women and children, and many objects the nature of which cannot be 
determined. The vanquished people were distinguished from the con- 
querors by their dress, those who defended the battlements wore a 
pointed helmet, differing from that of the Assyrian warriors in having 
a fringed lappet falling over the ears. Some of the captives had a kind 
of turban, with one end hanging down to the shoulder, not unlike that 
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worn by the modern Arabs of the Hedjaz, Others had no head-dress, 
and short hair and beards. Their garments consisted either of a robe 
reaching to the ankles, or of a tunic scarcely falling lower than the 
thigh, and confined at the waist by a girdle. The latter appeared to 
be the dress of the fighting-men. The women wore long shirts, with 
an outer cloak, thrown, like the veil of modern Eastern ladies, over the 
back of the head, and falling to the feet. 

‘* Several prisoners were already in the hands of the torturers. Two 
were stretched naked on the ground to be flayed alive, others were 
being slain by the sword before the throne of the king. The haughty 
monarch was receiving the chiefs of the conquered nation, who crouched 
and knelt humbly before him. They were brought into the royal pre- 
sence by the Tartan of the Assyrian forces, probably the Rabshakeh 
himself, followed by his principal officers. The general was clothed in 
embroidered robes, and wore on his head a fillet adorned with rosettes 
and long tasseled bands. 

** The throne of the king stood upon an elevated platform, probably 
an artificial mound in the hill country. Its arms and sides were sup- 
ported by three rows of figures one above the other. The wood was 
richly carved, or encased in embossed metal, and the legs ended in 
pear-shaped ornaments, probably of bronze. The. throne, indeed, ap- 
pears to have resembled, in every respect, one discovered in the north- 
west palace at Nimroud, which I shall hereafter describe. Over the 
high back was thrown an embroidered cloth, doubtless of some rare and 
beautiful material. 

“The royal feet rested upon a high footstool of elegant form, 
fashioned like the throne, and cased with embossed metal; the legs 
ending in lion’s paws. Behind the king were two attendant eunuchs 
raising fans above his head, and holding the embroidered napkins. 

“The monarch himself was attired in long loose robes richly orna- 
mented, and edged with tassels and fringes. In his right hand he 
raised two arrows, and his left rested upon a bow; an attitude pro- 
bably denoting triumph over his enemies, and in which he is usually 
pourtrayed when receiving prisoners after a victory. 

‘* Behind the king was the royal tent or pavilion: and beneath him 
were his led horses, and an attendant on foot carrying the parasol, the 
emblem of royalty. His two chariots, with their charioteers, were 
waiting for him. One had a peculiar semicircular ornament of consi- 
derable size, rising from the pole between the horses, and spreading 
over their heads. It may originally have contained the figure of a 
deity, or some mythic symbol. It was attached to the chariot by that 
singular contrivance joined to the yoke and represented in the early 
sculptures of Nimroud, the use and nature of which I am still unable 
to explain. This part of the chariot was richly adorned with figures 
and ornamental designs, and appeared to be supported by a prop rest- 
ing on the pole. The trappings of the horses were handsomely de- 
corated, and an embroidered cloth, hung with tassels, fell on their 
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chests. Two quivers, holding a bow, a hatchet, and arrows, were fixed 
to the side of the chariot. 

“‘ This fine series of bas-reliefs, occupying thirteen slabs, was finished 
by the ground-plan of a castle, or of a fortified camp containing tents 
and houses. Within the walls were also seen a fire-altar with two 
beardless priests, wearing high conical caps, standing before it. In 
front of the altar, on which burned the sacred flame, was a table bear- 
ing various sacrificial objects, and beyond it two sacred chariots, such 
as accompanied the Persian kings in their wars. The horses had been 
taken out, and the yokes rested upon stands. Each chariot carried a 
lofty pole surmounted by a globe, and long tassels or streamers ; 
similar standards were introduced into scenes representing sacrifices in 
the sculptures of Khorsabad. 

‘* Above the head of the king was the following inscription... . 
which may be translated, ‘Sennacherib, the mighty king, king of the 
country of Assyria, sitting on the throne of judgment, before (or at the 
entrance of) the city of Lachish (Lakhisha). I give permission for its 
slaughter.’”—pp. 149—152. 

This evidence is in itself pretty conclusive. But further testi- 
mony has come to light, by which the date of this monarch, and 
consequently his personal identity, has been established. In an 
apartment at the south-west corner of the palace, which seems to 
have been a sort of state-paper office, were discovered many 
pieces of fine clay bearing the impressions of seals, which, there 
is no doubt, had been affixed, like modern official seals of wax, 
to documents written on leather, papyrus, or parchment. Docu- 
ments of the kind, with seals of clay attached to them, have 
already been discovered in Egypt, specimens of which are to be 
seen in the British Museum. In the case of the Assyrian 
documents, the writings no longer exist, having been con- 
sumed by the fire which destroyed the building, or having 
decayed in the lapse of ages. In the stamped clay, however, 
which still survives, may yet be seen the holes for the string or 
strip of skin by which the seal was fastened. Nay, in some 
instances, the ashes of the string remain with the marks of the 
fingers and thumb. The greater part of these seals are Assyrian, 
being apparently impressions of the royal signet: but amongst 
them are some few of foreign origin, belonging to Egypt, Pho- 
nicia, and other countries. Of these the most remarkable are 
two Egyptian seals, the impressions of a royal signet, which, 
though imperfect, retain the cartouche with the name of the king 
so as to be perfectly legible. It is one well known as that of the 
second Sabaco the A&thiopian, of the twenty-fifth dynasty. On 
the very same piece of clay is the impression of an Assyrian seal, 
evidently the royal signet. Not the slightest doubt exists as to 
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the identity of the Egyptian cartouche. Hence the clearness of 
the proof. 


** Sabaco reigned in Egypt at the end of the seventh eentury before 
Christ, the exact time at which Sennacherib came to the throne. He 
is probably the So mentioned in the second book of Kings (xvii. 4) as 
having received ambassadors from Hoshea, the king of Israel, who, by 
entering into a league with the Egyptians, called down the vengeance 
of Shalmaneser, whose tributary he was, which led to the first great 
captivity of the people of Samaria. Shalmaneser we know to have 
been an immediate predecessor of Sennacherib, and Tirakha, the 
Egyptian king, who was defeated by the Assyrians near Lachish, was 
the immediate predecessor of Sabaco II. 

“Tt would seem that, a peace having been concluded between the 
Egyptians and one of the Assyrian monarchs, probably Sennacherib, 
the royal signets of the two kings thus found together were attached to 
the treaty which was deposited among the archives of the kingdom. 
Whilst the document itself, written upon parchment or papyrus, has 
completely perished, this singular proof of the alliance, if not actual 
meeting of the two monarchs, is still preserved amongst the state 
papers of the Assyrian empire.”—p. 159. 


Whilst occupied in the excavations which led to these valuable 
results, Mr. Layard was suddenly called upon to resist an attack 
made upon his workpeople and their dwellings by an Arab tribe 
entitled the Tai. His conduct in reference to this incident 
showed how, when we are disposed to do good, we can find the 
means of doing it. Having, by his courage and temper, staid the 
affray which had already begun, he made the acquaintance and 
obtained the good will of the marauders, paid’ them a visit in 
their own encampment, heard their grievances, entered into their 
troubles, and finally succeeded in bringing about a reconciliation 
between the hereditary chief and a disloyal kinsman, whom the 
Turkish government had set up as his rival in the headship of 
the tribe. 

Here, too, we may mention that, in carrying out and enforcing 
the measures for the relief of the Yezidis, he actually succeeded, 
with the aid of the vice-consul, in liberating a girl of that tribe, 
and restoring her to her family, although she had been placed 
in the harem of the chief Cadi of Mosul. 

If our fellow-countrymen would generally employ themselves, 
when wandering amongst the heathen and the infidel, in such 
works as these, the children of those benighted lands would surely 
see their good works, and glorify their Father which is in heaven ; 
and be led, by experiencing the goodness of the gospel, to ac- 
knowledge its power and receive its truth. 


It is ‘impossible to convey, by extract or abridgment, one tithe 
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of the information or amusement contained in these volumes. It 
is easy enough, for those experienced in the practice, to skim 
milk; but, it is beyond the skill of the most veteran dairyman to 
perform the same operation upon cream. 

Amongst other noticeable facts we would remark, however, 
that Mr. Layard discovered amongst the ruins, arched drains ; 
caldrons and bells of bronze, the latter having iron tongues ; 
bronze cups and dishes, studs and buttons in mother-of-pearl and 
ivory, with many small rosettes in metal. He also met with 
various weapons and pieces of armour agreeing with the sculp- 
tures; some iron tools and other instruments; carved articles in 
ivory; glass bowls, the oldest specimens of transparent glass yet 
discovered ; some bronze cubes beautifully inlaid with gold, the 
earliest examples of this curious art ; and lastly, a royal throne, 
apparently that of Sargon. 


‘** With the exception of the legs, which appear to have been partly 
of ivory, it was of wood cased or overlaid with bronze. ... ..The 
metal was most elaborately engraved and embossed with symbolical 
figures and ornaments, like those embroidered on the robes of the early 
Nimroud king; such as winged deities struggling with griffins, mythic 
animals, men ‘before the sacred tree, and the winged lion and bull. As 
the wood-work over which the bronze was fastened by means of small 
nails of the same material had rotted away, the throne fell to pieces, 
but the metal casing was partly preserved. Numerous fragments of it 
are now in the British Museum, including the joints of the arms and 
legs ; the rams’ or bulls’ heads which adorned the ends of the arms, . . 
and the ornamental scroll-work of the cross bars in the form of an [onic 
volute. The legs were adorned with lions’ paws resting on a pine- 
shaped ornament, like the thrones of the later Assyrian sculptures, and 
stood on a bronze base.”—p. 199. 


Amongst the objects which were to be conveyed to England 
was a pair of colossal winged lions. Mr. Layard’s last visit to 
them by night, and the firing of the bituminous spring which 
followed, are too graphically described to be omitted. 


‘*We rode, one calm cloudless night, to the mound, to look on them 
for the last time before they were taken from their old resting-places. 
The moon was at her full, and as we drew nigh to the edge of the deep 
wall of earth rising around them, her soft light was creeping over the 
stern features of the human heads, and driving before it the dark sha- 
dows which still clothed the lion forms. One by one, the limbs of the 
gigantic sphinxes emerged from the gloom, until the monsters were 
unveiled before us. I shall never forget that night, or the emotions 
which those venerable figures caused within me. A few hours more, 
and they were to stand no longer where they had stood unscathed amid 
the wreck of man and his works for ages. It seemed almost sacrilege 
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to tear them from their old haunts, to make them a mere wonder-stock 
to the busy crowd of a new world. They were better suited to the 
desolation around them; for they had guarded the palace in its glory, 
and it was for them to watch over it in its ruin. Sheikh Abd-ur- 
Rahman, who had ridden with us to the mound, was troubled with no 
such reflections. He gazed listlessly at the grim images, wondered at 
the folly of the Franks, thought the night cold, and turned his mare 
towards his tents. We scarcely heeded his going, but stood speechless 
in the deserted portal, until the shadows again began to creep over its 
hoary guardians. 

‘** Beyond the ruined palaces, a scene scarcely less solemn awaited 
us. I had sent a party of Jebours to the bitumen springs outside the 
walls, to the east of the enclosure. The Arabs having lighted a small 
fire with brushwood, awaited our coming to throw the burning sticks 
upon the pitchy pools. <A thick heavy smoke, such as rose from the 
jar on the sea-shore when the fisherman had broken the seal of Solo- 
mon, rolled upwards in curling volumes, hiding the light of the moon, 
and spreading wide over the sky. ‘Tongues of flame and jets of gas, 
driven from the burning pit, shot through the murky canopy. As the 
fire brightened, a thousand fantastic forms of light played amidst the 
smoke. To break the cindered crust, and to bring fresh slime to the 
surface, the Arabs threw large stones into the springs; a new volume 
of fire then burst forth, throwing a deep red glare upon the figures and 
upon the landscape. The Jebours danced round the burning pools, like 
demons in some midnight orgie, shouting their war-cry and brandishing 
their glittering arms. In an hour the bitumen was exhausted for the 
time, the dense smoke gradually died away, and the pale light of the 
moon again shone over the black slime pits.”’—pp. 201, 202. 


It is a singular coincidence, that the lions appear to have de- 
parted from their long resting-place to the Tigris in almost the 
same manner as that in which they had, many ages ago, per- 
formed the same route in an opposite direction—with this striking 
and commendable difference, however, that whereas the Assyrian 
tyrant had compelled bands of wretched and unwilling captives to 
toil for the destroyer of their homes, the beneficent and enlight- 
ened Englishmen drew the multitude forward in their work by 
the stronger and more enduring ties of gratitude and interest. 
Owing to the floods which had deluged the country and saturated 
the soil, the enterprise of dragging the huge monsters over the 
interval between the mound and the place of embarkation was 
attended with great difficulty, and required additional exertions 
on the part of the workmen. But here, as elsewhere, Mr. Layard 
surmounted every obstacle by his exceeding tact and firmness. 


“* It was necessary to humour and excite the Arabs to induce them 
to persevere in the arduous work of dragging the cart through the deep 
soft soil into which it continually sank. At one time, after many vain 
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efforts to move the buried wheels, it was unanimously declared that 
Mr. Cooper, the artist, brought ill luck, and no one would work until 
he retired. The cumbrous machine crept onwards for a few more yards, 
but again all exertions were fruitless. Then the Frank lady would 
bring good fortune if she sat on the sculpture. The wheels rolled 
heavily along, but were soon clogged once more in the yielding soil. 
An evil eye surely lurked among the workmen or the bystanders. 
Search was quickly made, and one having been detected upon whom 
this curse had alighted, he was ignominiously driven away with shouts 
and execrations. This impediment having been removed, the cart drew 
nearer to the village, but soon again came to a stand-still. All the 
Sheikhs were now summarily degraded from their rank and honours, and 
a weak ragged boy having been dressed up in tawdry kerchiefs, and 
invested with a cloak, was pronounced by Hormuzd to be the only fit 
chief for such puny men. The cart moved forwards until the ropes 
gave way, under the new excitement caused by this reflection upon the 
character of the Arabs. When that had subsided, and the presence of 
the youthful Sheikh no longer encouraged his subjects, he was as sum- 
marily deposed as he had been elected, and a grey beard of ninety was 
raised to the dignity in hisstead. He had his turn ; then the most un- 
popular of the Sheikhs were compelled to lie down on the ground, that 
the groaning wheels might pass over them, like the car of Juggernaut 
over its votaries. With yells, shrieks, and wild antics the cart was 
drawn within a few inches of the prostrate men. As a last resource I 
seized a rope myself, and with shouts of defiance between the different 
tribes, who were divided into separate parties and pulled against each 
other, and amidst the deafening tahlel of the women, the lion was at 
length fairly brought to the water’s edge.”—pp. 203, 204. 


Well, the Lions have left Nineveh, and so must we, although 
we would willingly linger amongst the ruins of that mighty city. 
After this achievement our author made a tour in the mountains, 
attended a marriage festival of the Yezidis, visited Baazani, one 
of their especial districts, and inspected the rock sculptures of 
Bavian. They are well worthy attentive consideration, and in 
common with those at the mouth of the Nahr-el-Kelb, near Bey- 
rout, and many other monuments scattered in various directions, 
belong to the reign and attest the triumphs of the great Senna- 
cherib. 

After returning to Mosul our traveller paid another visit to the 
Tai, who had lately sustained a severe defeat at the hands of the 
Shammar, aggravated by the loss of forty valuable mares. The 
following incident is curiously characteristic of Arab life. 


‘We found the Howar,” says our author, “much cast down and 
vexed by his recent misfortunes. The chiefs of the tribe were with him 
in gloomy consultation over their losses. A Bedouin wrapped in his 
ragged cloak was seated listlessly in the tent. He had been my guest 
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the previous evening at Nimroud, and had announced himself on a 
mission from the Shammar to the Tai to learn the breed of the mares 
which had been taken in the late conflict. His message might appear 
to those ignorant of the customs of the Arabs one of insult and de- 
fiance. But he was on a common errand; and although there was 
blood between the tribes, his person was as sacred as that of an am- 
bassador in any civilized community. 

‘** Whenever,” adds Mr. Layard, “a horse falls into the hands of an 
Arab, his first thought is how to ascertain its descent. If the owner 
be dismounted in battle, or if he be about to receive his death-blow 
from the spear of his enemy, he will frequently exclaim ‘O Fellan! 
(such a one) the mare that fate has given to you is of noble blood. She 
is of the breed of Saklawiyah, and her dam is ridden by Awath, a 
Sheikh of the Fedhan’ (or as the case may be). Nor will a lie come 
from the mouth of a Bedouin as to the race of his mare. He is proud 
of her noble qualities, and will testify to them as he dies. After a 
battle or a foray, the tribes who have taken horses from the enemy will 
send an envoy to ask their breed, and a person so chosen passes from 
tent to tent unharmed, hearing from each man as he eats his bread, the 
descent and qualities of the animal he may have lost. 

‘* Among men,” proceeds our author, ‘‘ who attach the highest value 
to the pure blood of their horses, and who have no written pedigree 
(for amongst the Bedouins documents of this kind do not exist), such 
customs are necessary. The descent of a horse is preserved by tradi- 
tion, and the birth of a colt is an event known to the whole tribe. If 
a townsman or a stranger buy a horse, and is desirous of written evi- 
dence of its race, the seller with his friends will come to the nearest 
town to testify before a person specially qualified to take the evidence, 
called ‘the cadi of the horses,’ who makes out a written pedigree, 
accompanied by various prayers and formularies from the Koran used 
on such occasions, and then affixes to it his seal. It would be con- 
sidered disgraceful to the character of a true Bedouin to give false 
testimony on such an occasion, and his word is usually received with 
implicit confidence.”—pp. 22], 222. 


Besides much that is interesting and amusing with regard to 
these noble animals, and the high regard in which they are held 
by their Arab masters, we have also many facts and anecdotes 
concerning hawks. The art of falconry, once in such general 
practice and such high esteem amongst ourselves, is still exercised 
in the East with a skill and spirit nothing inferior to the best 
days of that sport in Europe. Amongst many details on the 
subject we are told on one occasion with reference to a Sheikh, 
by name Suttum, who had lost his falcon ;— 


‘* Suttum was inconsolable at his loss. He wept when he returned 
without his falcon on his wrist, and for days he would suddenly ex- 
claim ‘O Bej! Hattab was not a bird, he was my brother.’ ’—p. 299. 
VOL. XIX.—NO. XXXVII.—APRIL, 1853, N 
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On returning to the excavations once more, Mr. Layard found 
that many interesting discoveries had been made, amongst them 
was a set of sculptures which, from their illustration of a cele- 
brated passage of Scripture, arrest our peculiar attention. 


“The bas-reliefs represented the siege and sack of one of the many 
cities taken by the Great King, and the transfer of its captives to some 
distant province of Assyria. The prisoners were dressed in garments 
falling to the calves of their legs, and the women wore a kind of turban. 
Although the country was mountainous, its inhabitants used the camel 
as a beast of burden, and in the sculptures it was represented laden with 
the spoil. The Assyrians, as was their custom, carried away in triumph 
the images of the gods of the conquered nation, which were placed on 
poles, and borne in procession on men’s shoulders. ‘ Hath any god of 
the nations delivered his land out of the hand of the king of Assyria?’ 
exclaimed the Assyrian general to the Jews. ‘ Where are the gods of 
Hamath and Arphad? Where are the gods of Sepharvaim?’ They had 
been carried away with the captives, and the very idols that were repre- 
sented in this bas-relief may be amongst those to which Rabshakeh 
made this boasting allusion. The captured gods were three, a human 
figure with outstretched arms, a lion-headed man carrying a long staff 
in one hand, and an image enclosed by asquare frame. Within a forti- 
fied camp, defended by towers and battlements, the priests were offer- 
ing up the sacrifices usual upon a victory ; the pontiff was distinguished 
by a high conical cap, and, as is always the case in the Assyrian sculp- 
tures, was beardless. By his side stood an assistant. Before the altar, 
on which were some sacrificial utensils, was the sacred chariot with its 
elaborate yoke. On a raised bench across the centre of the castle was 
inscribed the name and titles of Sennacherib.”—pp. 228, 229. 


The travellers now started on an expedition to explore the 
valley of the Khabour, the Chebar of Scripture, a very beautiful 
country, interesting alike to the lover of nature and the student 
of history. Here as usual they saw much, heard much, and met 
with numberless adventures. We must, however, confine our- 
selves to one modern incident, and one ancient site. 

We have already introduced our readers to a certain Sheikh, 
Suttum, the owner of a noble falcon, towards whom he entertained 
a brotherly affection, and over whose loss he wept fraternal tears. 
This Arab was linked in the bonds of wedlock with a lady of high 
birth and proportionably high spirit. She had been very hand- 
some in her youth, and still retained much of her original beauty. 
He had married her, however, principally from motives of policy, 
and did not always bear patiently the yoke which she laid upon 
him. In the present instance she had insisted on accompanying 
him, from the fear apparently that he might fall in with a previous 
wife of his, whom, in the very bloom of her beauty, she had com- 
pelled him to send home to her friends, On one evening after he 
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had been out sporting, Suttum came to Mr. Layard somewhat 
downcast in look, as if a heavy weight were on his mind. 


“ At length, after various circumlocutions, he said that his wife would 
not sleep under the white tent which I had lent her, such luxuries 
being, she declared, only worthy of city ladies, and altogether unbe- 
coming the wife and daughter of a Bedouin. ‘So determined is she,’ 
said Suttum, ‘in the matter, that, Billah! she deserted my bed last 
night and slept on the grass in the open air; and now she swears she 
will leave me, and return on foot to her kindred, unless I save her 
from the indignity of sleeping under a white tent.’ It was inconvenient 
to humour the fancies of the Arab lady, but as she was inexorable, I 
gave her a black Arab tent used by the servants for a kitchen, Under 
this sheet of goat-hair canvass, open on all sides to the air, she said she 
could breathe freely, and feel again that she was a Bedouin.” —pp. 267, 
268. 


The ancient site to which we would direct the reader’s atten- 
tion for a few seconds is that of Arban. The first objects of 
interest found here were a pair of winged human-headed bulls, 
the fore-parts of which had been disclosed by the river during the 
recent floods already alluded to, These monsters were found to 
be of a coarse limestone, their height about five feet six inches, 
their length about four feet six inches. They resembled in general 
design the well-known winged bulls of Nineveh, but in the style 
of art they differed considerably from them. 


‘The outline and treatment were bold and angular, with an archaic 
feeling conveying the impression of great antiquity. They bore the 
same relation to the more delicately finished and highly ornamented 
sculptures of Nimroud, as the earliest remains of Greek art do to the 
exquisite monuments of Phidias and Praxiteles. The human features 
were unfortunately much injured, but such parts as remained were 
sufficient to show that the countenance had a peculiar character differing 
from the Assyrian type. The sockets of the eyes were deeply sunk, 
probably to receive the white and the ball of the eye, in ivory or glass. 
The nose was flat and large, and the lips thick and overhanging like 
those of a negro. Human ears were attached to the head, and bulls’ 
ears to the horned cap, which was low and square at the top, not high 
and ornamented like those of Khorsabad and Kouyunjik, nor rounded 
like those of Nimroud. The hair was elaborately curled as in the pure 
Assyrian sculptures, though more rudely carved. The wings were 
small in proportion to the size of the body, and had not the majestic 
—_ of those of the bulls that adorned the palaces of Nineveh.”— 
p- 276. 


Above this figure were purely Assyrian characters, from which 
it would appear that the sculptures here discovered belonged to 
the reign of a king whose name has not been discovered on any 
other monument. The individual thus indicated, however, may 
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have been some satrap, general, or other distinguished subject or 
powerful feudatory of the Great King. 

Behind these bulls were found various relics of an early date: 
amongst them was a copper bell like those from Nimroud; there 
were also fragments of bricks bearing arrow-headed characters 
painted yellow, with white outlines, upon a pale green ground. 

In another part of the mound was discovered a lion with ex- 
tended jaws sculptured in the same stone and the same style as 
the bulls. It had five legs, and the tail had a claw at the end as 
in the bas-reliefs of Nineveh. In height it was much the same 
as the bulls. 7 

In another spot half of a human figure was discovered; the 
face in full, one hand grasping a sword or dagger, the other 
holding some object to the breast, the hair and beard long and 
flowing, and ornamented with a profusion of curls as in the As- 
syrian bas-reliefs. The features and countenance are eminently 
Caucasian ; the head-dress appears to consist of a circular helmet 
ending in a sharp point. ‘The treatment and style prove this 
figure to be contemporaneous with the bulls and the lion. 

The interest of these objects is enhanced, and their character 
elucidated, by spirited woodcuts let into the text. 

Besides these sculptures various small articles of considerable 
importance were discovered in the mound of Arban. Amongst 
them were several Egyptian Scarabzei belonging to the eighteenth 
dynasty of kingsand the fifteenth century before the Christian era. 

The conjectures suggested, the trains of thought aroused, by 
these discoveries, we can do no more than faintly indicate. 

The archaic character of the sculptures appears to claim for 
them a remote antiquity, anterior to the more perfect specimens 
of art discovered at Nineveh itself. For though we believe civi- 
lization and science to have been coeval with the human race,— 
the one being the natural state of man, and the other derived 
from the teaching of God,—there is no reason to suppose that 
the practice of the imitative arts would obtain or reach its per- 
fection in the earlier ages of the primitive world. Indeed, it is 
clear that such would not be possible until the increase of popula- 
tion enabled some persons to withdraw their energies from the 
occupations necessary to life or conducive to comfort, and devote 
them to merely ornamental employments. And though it is pro- 
bable that a considerable degree of perfection had already been 
reached in these matters by the time of Noah, still the destruc- 
tion of the human race by the Deluge would once more reduce 
men to necessary employments, and the dispersion of Babel and 
sanguinary ambition of Nimrod would probably tend to retard 
them in their return to the standard of antediluvian art. 
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Again the physiognomy of the monsters, joined with the exist- 
ence of the Scarabzei, denote a large admixture of Egyptian or 
Ethiopic influence at the period when the sculptures were erected. 

Another cause of peculiar interest in these remains arises 
from the fact that the fifteenth century before Christ,—the age to 
which they appear to belong, or with which they are closely con- 
nected,—includes the periods of the Exode of Israel under Moses, 
and the conquest of Canaan by Joshua, and verges upon the era of 
Chushan-Rishathaim, the Mesopotamian monarch, who oppressed 
the Israelites for eight years, till they were delivered by Othniel. 

Were the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates in a state of inti- 
mate and friendly intercourse with that of the Nile at the time of 
the erection of these sculptures? Are they vestiges of an Egyptian 
domination, or proofs of an Assyrian triumph? These and num- 
berless other questions arise. But they cannot yet be answered. 
Let us hope that future excavations (for we earnestly trust that 
such will be undertaken and carried out without stint of time, 
trouble, or money), and further researches, will enable us to 
solve these and many other deeply-interesting questions—such 
as that of the character of the relation evidently existing between 
the civilization, arts, and religion of Assyria and Etruria,—a 
connexion which long since ably urged by the talented authoress 
of the ‘ Sepulchres of Etruria,” is now further corroborated by 
the discovery of Assyrian remains, which we may not stay to 
describe. 

On leaving Arban, Mr. Layard made a tour through the 
native tribes and ancient remains of the neighbouring districts 
before returning to Mosul. From the many, curious customs 
mentioned in the course of this journey, we select the following 
as possessing a peculiar.interest :— 


“One of the most remarkable laws in force amongst the wandering 
Arabs, and one probably of the highest antiquity, is the law of blood, 
called the Thar, prescribing the degrees of consanguinity within which 
it is lawful to revenge a homicide. Although a law, rendering a man 
responsible for blood shed by any one related to him within the fifth 
degree, may appear to members of a civilized community one of 
extraordinary rigour, and involving almost manifest injustice, it must 
nevertheless be admitted, that no power vested.in any one individual, 
and no punishment, however severe, could tend more to the mainte- 
nance of order, and the prevention of bloodshed amongst the wild tribes 
ofthe Desert. As Burckhardt has justly remarked, ‘ this salutary in- 
stitution has contributed in a greater degree than any other circum- 
stance to prevent the warlike tribes of Arabia from exterminating one 
another.’ 

“If a man commit a homicide, the Cadi endeavours to prevail 
upon the family of the victim to accept a compensation for the blood 
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in money, or in kind, the amount being regulated according to custom 
in different tribes. Should the offer of blood-money be refused, the 
‘ Thar’ comes into operation; and any person within the ‘ Khomse,’ 
or fifth degree of blood of the homicide, may be legally killed by 
any one within the same degree of consanguinity to the victim.”— 
p. 306. 


From this law arises the great unwillingness shown by Arabs 
to disclose their own name or that of their father to a stranger, 
lest by so doing they should expose themselves to the operation 
of the Thar. 


‘In most encampments are found refugees, sometimes whole fami- 
lies, who have left their tribe on account of a homicide for which they 
are amenable. In case after a murder persons within the ‘ Thar’ 
take to flight, three days and four hours are by immemorial custom 
allowed to the fugitives before they can be pursued. Frequently they 
never return to their friends, but remain with those who give them pro- 
tection, and become incorporated into the tribe by which they are 
adopted. Thus there are families of the Harb, Aneyza, Dhofyr, and 
other great clans, who for this cause have joined the Shammar, and are 
now considered part of them. Frequently the homicide will wander 
from tent to tent over the Desert, or even rove through the towns and 
villages on its borders, with a chain round his neck and in rags, 
begging contributions from the charitable to enable him to pay the 
apportioned blood-money.”—p. 307. 


Equally curious and interesting are the laws of DaxkHEEL, or 
those which regulate the customs and principles of Arab hospi- 
tality. Amongst the Shammar, if a man can seize the end of a 
string or thread, the other end of which is held by his enemy, he 
becomes his Dakheel or protector. If he touch the canvas of a 
tent, or can even throw his mace towards it, he comes under the 
same category. If a horseman ride into a tent, both man and 
beast receive the benefits of Dakheel. A stranger who has eaten 
with a Shammar can give Dakheel to his enemy; thus Mr. 
Layard could protect an Aneyza though there was blood between 
his tribe and the Shammar, So far, indeed, is this principle 
carried out, that a woman can protect any number of persons or 
tents. A striking illustration of this came under our author's 
observation. He thus mentions it in a note :— 


‘In the winter of the year of my residence in Babylonia, after an 
engagement near Baghdad, between the Boraij and the Turkish regular 
troops, in which the latter were defeated, a flying soldier was caught 
within sight of an encampment. His captors were going to put him to 
death, when he stretched his hands to the nearest tent, claiming the 
Dakheel of its owner, who chanced to be Sahiman Mijwell’s eldest 
brother. The Sheikh was absent from home, but his beautiful wife 
Noura answered to the appeal, and, seizing a tent-pole, beat off his 
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pursuers and saved his life. This conduct was much applauded by the 
Bedouins.”—p. 318, . 

And it will be applauded by all who reverence courage, gene- 
rosity, and honour. 

In obedience to these regulations the Shammar will never 
attack a caravan whilst it remains in sight of their own encamp- 
ment, considering such an act as a breach of the laws of hospi- 
tality. Surely it is not at all improbable that the chivalry of the 
later medizeval times was learnt from these children of the Desert, 
when we recollect the great difference on such points observable 
in the conduct of Europeans before and after their collision with 
the Arabs. From numberless traits occurring in these pages 
they seem to be, despite of all their faults, essentially and par 
excellence gentlemen born. 

During Mr. Layard’s tour in the Desert, the excavations at 
Kouyunjik had been actively carried on under the superintend- 
ence of Toma Shishman, and many interesting discoveries awaited 
his return. Amongst the most interesting of these were, 1. a 
Banquet Procession; 2. Chambers of Records; 3. Figures of 
the Fish-God Dagon ; and, 4. a Representation of Satan. 

The Banquet Procession was scchuaied upon slabs of six feet 
in height, and extended about ninety-six feet along the wall of a 
passage or gallery. First came the mace-bearers ; then a ser- 
vant bearing a pine-apple; the attendants who followed carried 
clusters of ripe dates, flat baskets of osier-work filled with pome- 
granates, apples, and bunches of grapes. They raised in one 
hand small green boughs to drive away the flies. Then came 
men bearing hares, partridges, and dried animal-locusts fastened 
on rods. These were followed by a man with strings of pome- 
granates ; then came, two by two, attendants carrying on their 
shoulders low tables, such as are still used in the East at feasts, 
loaded with baskets of cakes and fruits of various kinds, The 
procession was followed by a long line of servants bearing vases 
of flowers. These figures were dressed in a short tunic, confined 
at the waist by a shawl or girdle ; they wore no head-dress, their 
hair falling in curls on their shoulders. 

With regard to the second matter on our list Mr. Layard 
says :— 

‘*T have mentioned elsewhere, that the historical records and public 
documents of the Assyrians were kept on tablets and cylinders of baked 
clay. Many specimens have been brought to this country. Ona large 
hexagonal cylinder, presented by me to the British Museum, are the 
chronicles of Essarhaddon; on a similar cylinder, discovered in the 
mount of Nebbi Yunus, opposite Mosul, and formerly in the possession 
of the late Colonel Taylor, are eight years of the annals of Sennacherib; 
and on a barrel-shaped cylinder, long since placed in the British Mu- 
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seum, and known as Bellino’s, we have part of the records of the same 
king. The importance of such reliés will be readily understood. They 
present, in a small compass, an abridgment or recapitulation of the in- 
scriptions on the great monuments and palace walls, giving, in a chro- 
nological series, the events of each monarch’s reign. The writing is so 
minuie, and the letters are so close one to another, that it requires con- 
siderable experience to separate and transcribe them. Fragments of 
other cylinders have also been discovered, and many inscribed tablets, 
from three to six inches in length, have been long preserved in England 
and in various European collections. 

‘‘The chambers I am describing appear to have been a deposi- 
tory in the palace of Nineveh for such documents. To the height of 
a foot or more from the floor, they were entirely filled with them ; some 
entire, but the greater part broken into many fragments, probably by 
the falling in of the upper part of the building. They were of different 
sizes ; the largest tablets were flat, and measured about nine inches by 
six and a half inches; the smaller were slightly convex, and some were 
not more than an inch long, with but one or two lines of writing. The 
cuneiform characters on most of them were singularly sharp and well- 
defined, but so minute in some instances as to be almost illegible with- 
out a magnifying-glass. These documents appear to be of various 
kinds. Many are historical records of wars, and distant expeditions 
undertaken by the Assyrians ; some seem to be royal decrees, and are 
stamped with the name of aking, the son of Essarhaddon ; others again, 
divided into parallel columns by horizontal lines, contain lists of the 
gods, and probably a register of offerings made in their temples. On 
one, Dr. Hincks has detected a table of the value of certain cuneiform 
letters, expressed by different alphabetical signs, according to various 
modes of using them—a most important discovery ; on another, appa- 
rently a list of the sacred days in each month; and on a third, what 
seems to be a calendar. It is highly probable that a record of astrono- 
mical observations may exist amongst them, for we know, from ancient 
writers, that the Babylonians inscribed such things upon burnt bricks. 
As we find from the Bavian inscriptions, that the Assyrians kept a very 
accurate computation of time, we may reasonably expect to obtain va- 
luable chronological tables, and some information as to their methods 
of dividing the year and even the day. Many are sealed with seals, 
and may prove to be legal contracts or conveyances of land. Others 
bear rolled impressions of those engraved cylinders so frequently found 
in Babylonia and Assyria, by some believed to be amulets. The cha- 
racters appear to have been formed by a very delicate instrument before 
the clay was hardened by fire, and the process of accurately making 
letters so minute and complicated must have required considerable 
ingenuity and experience. On some tablets are found Phoenician, or 
cursive Assyrian characters, and other signs.”—pp. 344—346. 


On the north side of another chamber were two doorways lead- 
ing into separate apartments ; each entrance was formed by two 
colossal bas-reliefs of Dagon. His image occurs also on a fine 
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agate cylinder in Mr. Layard’s possession. It combined the 
human shape with that of the fish, The head of the fish formed 
a mitre above that of the man, whilst its scaly back and fanlike 
tail fell as a cloak behind, leaving the human limbs and feet ex- 
posed. The figure wore a fringed tunic, and bore the two sacred 
emblems, the basket and the cone. 

Our author is of opinion that the grotesque form adopted by 
the European vulgar to denote the Evil One, is only a modifica- 
tion of the original Assyrian demon. 


‘* A monster, whose head, of fanciful and hideous form, had long 
pointed ears, and extended jaws armed with huge teeth. Its body was 
covered with feathers, its fore feet were those of a lion, its hind legs 
ended in the talons of an eagle, and it had spreading wings and the tail 
of a bird. 

‘Behind this strange image was a winged man, whose dress con- 
sisted of an upper garment with a skirt of skin or fur, and an under robe 
fringed with tassels, and the sacred horned hat. A long sword was 
suspended from his shoulders by an embossed belt; sandals, armlets, 
and bracelets completed his attire. He grasped in each hand an object 
in the form of a double trident, resembling the thunderbolt of the 
Greek Jove, which he was in the attitude of hurling against the monster 
who turned furiously towards him.”—p. 348. 


It is worthy of remark, that the Assyrians used the wood of 
the cedar in their royal and sacred edifices, and that they procured 
it from Lebanon. During this visit to the ruins, the traveller 
was attracted by the smell of that odoriferous wood, a beam of 
which had been used for fuel by the Arab workmen. 

Fain would we linger with our author amongst the monuments 
of Nineveh, accompany him on his tour in Armenia and Kurdistan, 
decipher the inscriptions on the cliffs by Lake Van, examine with 
him the rock sculptures of Bavian, and enter into the trials and 
troubles of the Nestorian Christians; but our consumption of 
paper warns us that the limits allotted to this article have already 
been exceeded, and with unwilling heart we must draw our re- 
marks to a close. 

Since, however, the title of the work before us includes a visit 
to Babylon, we must not conclude without some allusion to 
the remains discovered in the desolate ruin which occupies the 
site once crowned by the lady of nations, the excellency of the 
Chaldees. 

Amongst other curious relics of early times, Mr. Layard dis- 
covered certain bowls which were used as charms. The bowls 
were covered internally with Hebrew inscriptions. The patient, 
afflicted with sickness, or otherwise exposed to evil influences, 
was directed to fill the bowl with liquid, and then to drain it dry ; 
and it was believed that by so doing he appropriated to himself 
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the benefits of the charm. We subjoin one of these singular 
compositions, advertising the reader that its authors believed in 
the existence of sex, the institution of marriage, and the produc- 
tion of offspring amongst the evil spirits. 


‘¢ This is a bill of divorce to the Devil, and to... and to Satan, and 
to Nerig, and to Zachiah, and to Abitur of the mountain, and to... 
and to the night monsters, commanding them to cease from Batnaium, 
and from the country of the north, and from all who are tormented by 
them therein. Behold, I make the counsels of these devils of no effect, 
and annul the power of the ruler of the night-monsters. I conjure you 
all, monsters... both male and female, to go forth. I conjure you 
and... by the sceptre of the powerful one who has power over the 
devils, and over the night-monsters, to quit these habitations. Behold 
I now make you cease from troubling them, and make the influence of 
your presence cease in Beheran of Batnaium, and in their fields. In 
the same manner as the devils write bills of divorce and give them to 
their wives, and return not to them again, receive ye your bill of divorce, 
and take this written authority, and go forth and leave quickly, flee and 
depart from Beheran in Batnaium in the name of the living... by the 
seal of the powerful one, and by this signet of authority. Then will 
there flow rivers of water in that land, and there the parched ground 
will be watered. Amen, Amen, Amen. Selah.”—pp. 512, 518. 


We ought not to omit mentioning that amongst the many 
interesting relics of antiquity discovered by our author after his 
return from Armenia, were sculptures representing the tortures 
inflicted on Israelitish captives for blaspheming the gods of 
Assyria. There are also many curious facts and careful deduc- 
tions respecting the architecture, history, and religion of that an- 
cient empire, in the latter pages of this volume, and some valu- 
able suggestions regarding the light thrown by these discoveries 
on the arts and arms, the customs and buildings of Israel and 
Judah. 

Much, however, remains still to be discovered in the mounds 
which have not yet been opened; much still remains in those 
which have been but imperfectly searched; and we trust that 
the money will be soon found to carry out the great designs con- 
ceived, but, for want of funds, not executed by the author of this 
charming volume. Should the Sovereign grant him armorial 
bearings | to reward his great achievements, we would suggest, on 
a shield sable the palace of Sennacherib argent; supporters, a 
winged lion and a winged bull, both proper; motto, Liroris 
Assyrit Viator. 
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1.—Genesis and Geology ; or, an Investigation into the Reconcilia- 
tion of the Modern Systems of Geology, with the Declarations of 
Scripture. By Denis Crorron, B.A., de. London: Wer- 
theim and Macintosh. 


Tuts very able and interesting dissertation was originally inserted 
in Kitto’s Quarterly ‘“‘ Journal of Sacred Literature ” for October, 
1850, and it is now republished with certain additions. The 
subject on which Mr. Crofton treats is one which has for many 

ears engaged the attention of writers on geology, and which 
indeed naturally presents itself at once to every Christian mind 
on engaging in the study of a science which brings before us 
facts demonstrative, or apparently demonstrative, of the existence 
of some parts of this globe long prior to the received date of the 
creation of the world. In his Preface Mr. Crofton refers to the 
writings of various eminent men who have already examined into 
this question. Amongst others whom he mentions, the name of 
Dr. Buckland, Dean of Westminster, will at once recall to the 
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reader’s memory the attention which that eminent geologist 
bestowed on this very point. 

The author at the commencement of his dissertation lays down 
the following propositions, from which a tolerable idea will be 
formed of the views which he advocates :— 


“T, That the absolute age of our earth is not defined in the sacred 
volume. 

*‘1I, That there may have been a long interval in duration, between 
the creation of ‘ the heaven and the earth,’ mentioned in the first verse, 
of the first chapter of Genesis, and the continuation of the earth’s his- 
tory in the second verse. 


“TII, That the term ‘ the earth,’ Heb. YIN does not apply neces- 


sarily in every instance, to the whole of our planet, but sometimes 


only to a part of it. 
‘“‘TV. That the state of the earth described in the second verse, as 


ie. '* ..e 
‘without form, and void,’ 112) 14) does not necessarily mean matter 


never reduced to form, and order, but may signify matter reduced to 
disorder, after previous organization, and arrangement. 

“‘V. That the ‘darkness’ ‘upon the face of the deep,’ also men- 
tioned in the second verse, is not negative of the previous existence of 
light, but may have been only a temporary one. 

‘“VI. That the commencement of the account of the first of the six 
days of creation, dates from the beginning of the third verse, ‘And 
God said, Let there be light.’ 

‘VII. That the act of ‘the first day,’ does not necessarily signify 
the creation of light, but may have been only the calling it into opera- 
tion, upon the scene of ‘ darkness’ described in the second verse. 

“VIII. That the calling ‘the light’ ‘Day,’ and the ‘darkness’ 
‘ Night,’ with the declaration, that ‘the evening and the morning were 
the first day,’ does not necessarily imply that this was the first day 
absolutely speaking. 

“TX. That the work of ‘the second day,’ mentioned in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth verses, may have been only an operation performed 
upon the atmosphere of our earth. 

‘‘X. That the work of ‘the fourth day,’ described from the four- 
teenth to the eighteenth verses, does not necessarily imply that the 
sun, moon, and stars were then first created, or formed for the first 
time from pre-existent matter, but may only have been, that they were 
then for the first time in the detail of the history of the present earth, 
made visible to it, and ordained to their offices with respect to the 
coming human creation.”—p. 8. 


The author then proceeds to examine six leading hypotheses 
which have been propounded for the reconciliation of geology. 
The first is, that all the fossiliferous strata have been deposited 
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by the Noachian deluge. The second, that they have been de- 
posited in the interval between the creation of the human species 
and that deluge. The third, that the days of creation were 
periods of indefinite and vast length. The fourth, that the days 
of creation were natural days, with vast intervals between them. 
The fifth, that the word N73, in the first verse of Gen. i., does 


not mean absolute creation out of nothing, but rather re-crea- 
tion. 

These various hypotheses are rejected by Mr. Crofton, some 
on geological grounds, and some on probable theological argu- 
ments. The sixth and last hypothesis is that which he himself 
advocates: that the first verse of Genesis describes the original 
and primary creation of the whole universe, including our earth ; 
that— 


‘the phrase ‘the heaven and the earth’ is made use.of throughout 
the inspired writings to denote all material existence (reference to Gen. 
xiv. 19. 22; 1 Chron. xxix. 11; Ps. lxxxix. 12 (11); Isa. xliv. 24; 
Matt. xi. 25; Col. i. 16, &c., will clearly show this), and then drops 
its history altogether until a period immediately antecedent to the 
creation of the human species, when it resumes it in the second verse, 
in as far as it concerned the human race. Consequently, we are to 
look in a vast interval of duration, between the periods of the first and 
second verses, for the ages during which our earth has been inhabited 
by successive tribes of animal and vegetable creations, widely different 
from the present types of existence, and for the long lapse of time re- 
quisite for the elaboration of the existing surface from its original con- 
dition, very probably, one of igneous fluidity, by a gradual process of 
cooling, and by the elevating, and degrading, agencies of fire and 
water, which we still see at work in the formation, and reduction, of 
continents, and islands.”—pp. 13, 14. 


The believer can never for a moment entertain the slightest 
fear that the discoveries of science can disturb or contradict the 
statements of God Himself in His holy word. He knows that if 
any such contradiction should appear momentarily, it will be dis- 
pelled when more knowledge is obtained. In the imperfect, con- 
tinually changing, and developing systems of human science, he 
can never recognize any counterpoise to the authority—the clear 
and certain authority of God's own word. But at the same time 
considering the number of those whose religious convictions are 
weak, and who are liable to be disturbed by any difficulties, of 
any sort or kind, that may be put before them, it is very satis- 
factory to see writers directing their attention to the solution of 
difficulties which might subvert the faith of intelligent but super- 
ficial reasoners; and might be employed by the enemies of reli- 
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gion to annoy and disturb even those who were firmer in faith, 
but of more limited attainments. 

Now there is really not the slightest difficulty in the case. The 
geologist wants time. Well, let him have time, as much as ever 
he pleases. There is nothing in the Scripture to prevent his car- 
rying back the antiquity of his ‘ formations” as far as he likes. 
The Bible gives an account of the creation of the world, but it is 
impossible to demonstrate that that creation means absolute 
creation out of nothing. It is equally impossible to demonstrate 
that the creation of light followed within any given mre after 
the creation mentioned in the first verse of Genesis. It is impos- 
sible to demonstrate that the days of creation each meant twenty- 
four hours, and nothing more. It is impossible to demonstrate 
that there were no intervals between these days. Now, unless 
the geologist can demonstrate all these things, he cannot, on 
scientific grounds and in a scientific way, place the conclusions of 
geology in opposition to the statements of Scripture as regards 
the question of time. We look on the reasonings and statements 
of writers like Mr. Crofton as more valuable in their defensive 
character, than in any other. Such hypotheses as his and Dr. 
Buckland’s and others, are of great use in showing that the ad- 
versaries of religion cannot establish any direct contradiction be- 
tween Geology and the Bible. But as to their positive theories— 
as to holding with this or that writer that such and such things, 
discovered by scientific research, positively took place at such and 
such times mentioned in the Bible—we must take leave to sus- 
pone our judgment: we know nothing about it. It is a mere 

ypothesis after all. We are however very sensible of the learn- 
ing and ingenuity of these writers, and the good service they have 
done to the cause of religion; and we will say for Mr. Crofton 
that his Dissertation appears to be most complete in its way, and 
to grapple with scientific difficulties in a way which brings out 
most unmistakably his scientific and theological attainments, and 
his powers of able and vigorous argument. The propositions 
which we have extracted from his work convey an idea, but an 
imperfect idea, of the way in which his plan is carried out, and ot 
the details into which he enters; but we would express, in con- 
clusion, the very great interest we have derived from the perusal, 
and the sense we entertain of the usefulness of this work for the 
purpose of meeting scientific objections to Scripture. 
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11.—Sermons, Devotional and Practical; preached to Country 
Congregations. By the Reo. James Banpinet, M.A., of 
Wadham College, Oxford. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


An excellent volume of Sermons. Plain, practical, explanatory, 
and Scriptural intone. They are of moderate length, and abound 
in simple and faithful expositions of the Word of God. We have 
much pleasure in recommending them to the notice of our readers. 
We extract the following remarks on Grace and Works, as indi- 
cative of the writer’s views :— 


“The truth as it is in Jesus is this: that man of himself is totally 
unable either to ransom his soul, or to purify his heart, or to earn an 
admittance into heaven ; but that God has in His infinite mercy thought 
fit to furnish him with the means of doing all these things. And again, 
though we escape hell by the free pardon of God, obtain holiness by 
His free gift, and enter heaven by His free bounty, still He requires that 
we shall flee from sin and seek after holiness, endeavouring to believe 
all that He has revealed, to abstain from all that He has forbidden, and 
to perform all that He has commanded.” —pp. 82, 83. 


In speaking of the healing of one who was born blind, the au- 
thor thus expresses himself :— 


‘* Now suppose, as is very probable, that just before this event, the 
blind man had been sitting on the brow of the Mount of Olives—that 
brow which commanded a full view of the magnificent city of Jerusalem 
—its noble houses, its fine gardens, its glorious temple ; beyond rose 
the western hills, and on their summits perhaps the sun was pouring a 
flood of golden light. The blind man saw none of these things, and 
how could they be explained to him? For recollect, he was born 


blind.” 


And then the contrast is ably drawn between his former state, 
and that moment in which the power of vision was restored. It 
is this sort of realizing the facts of Scripture history that makes 
the most impression on the minds of congregations, 


111.—The Home Friend ; a Weekly Miscellany of Amusement and 
Instruction. Published every Wednesday by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and sold by all Booksellers, 


Or all the publications which have issued from the Christian 
Knowledge Society, we scarcely know one which deserves more 
hearty encouragement and approbation than this. We confess to 
having entertained a fear that its contents might prove of too 
dry a character before we fell in with this little periodical: we 
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had fancied that it might be somewhat too stiff; so fearful of 
saying any thing that might possibly do harm, as to err on 
the side of coldness and propriety; and indeed we had been 
assured that it was by no means equal to a similar publication 
issued by the Religious Tract Society, called ‘“‘ The Leisure Hour.” 
‘““The Home Friend” is, however, in our estimation, the more 
amusing and entertaining of the two; not being spoilt by those 
sudden transitions from questions of science or tales of a lively 
character to extracts from ‘‘ Bogatzky’s Spiritual Treasury,” or 
the abrupt quotation of certain texts from St. Paul’s Epistles, 
which are so frequent in the columns of ‘* The Leisure Hour.” 
However, we do not wish to underrate the latter periodical, which 
is good of its kind; but we must award our preference to “ The 
Home Friend :” its form is more convenient ; its illustrations are 
better done (many of them are exceedingly pretty); and its mat- 
ter is, we think, more lively, and altogether superior. There 
is no one continuous tale, indeed, in “The Home Friend ;” 
but the short tales are exceedingly well told, and teach much 
without any injudicious preaching. ‘The records of travels in 
the Holy Land, which have appeared from time to time, are 
really quite delightful. We have only to take exception to one 
rather unfortunate habit in the writer of these articles, which 
is, that he styles ‘“‘ Romanists” ‘ Catholics,” as distinguished 
from members of the English, Greek, or Armenian Churches. 
Surely this should be amended. If the title pertain of right to 
any one communion in the East, one could better understand its 
being ceded to the Churches of the country, not to interlopers 
and adherents to a Western schism. But it is not the strict 
correctness of the phrase which is of so much importance as 
the effect it is likely to produce upon the reader’s mind. It is 
highly inexpedient, to say the least, to lead people to imagine 
that members of the Roman communion are looked upon as the 
genuine ‘‘ Catholics” throughout the Christian world. Several 
flagrant instances of this mistake have struck us in recent num- 
bers—an error this, by the bye, which would not have excited so 
much surprise in the pages of ‘“‘ The Leisure Hour.” The last 
number which lies before us contains a very amusing account of 
St. Helena, exceedingly well written, at once lively and instruc- 
tive ; a very capital Turkish legend, ‘ Billijik,” told with much 
dry humour; a most graphic account of Mount Carmel and 
Caipha, which must interest every reader; an interesting story 
or record of facts from the Irish Rebellion in 1641 ; the History 
of Caoutchouc, good of its kind, in the Useful Knowledge de- 
partment; and some very well-chosen extracts from Robert 
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Montgomery’s poem on the Duke’s Funeral. And this is an 
average number. We know of no penny periodical conducted 
with more spirit and animation, more thoroughly “ wide awake,” 
more likely, if it were properly pushed, to command a circulation 
among the poor. We have often wished, and many of our feaders 
have probably wished also, for some such cheap publication to 
compete with ‘* Reynolds’s Miscellany” and other similar penny 
pas Here this need is supplied, and this desire gratified. 
t is now the duty of good men to take care that such an under- 
taking does not fail for lack of due support: not only that it 
cease not, but that it may be circulated far and wide among the 
millions. One piece of advice we would venture to give the 
Society: they should lay aside all notions of their dignity, and 
send it to every small newsvender’s in the country, so as to bring 
it fairly under the public eye. 


1v.—Ltuth: a Novel. By the Author of “ Mary Barton.” In 
Three Volumes. London: Chapman and Hall. 1853. 


Wuo knows not ‘ Mary Barton”—that unequalled record of the 
sufferings, ay, and the household joys also, of the working classes 
in our great manufacturing cities $ Even the cold and calculating 
‘“‘ Edinburgh Review” was stirred. to liveliest admiration ; the 
dullest and sternest critics were warmed into a passing mood of 
enthusiasm by the perusal of that wonderful book, for so we may 
well call it. Too terrible it was indeed in parts, too heart-rending 
were the pictures of distress presented to the mental eye; but 
for the combination of delicate pathos with stern power, we know 
not where to find the equal of this writer. The sternest Alpine 
gorge brightens for her with fairy flowers. She discovers the 
poetry of life under the homeliest aspects, and reproduces it 
without a shadow of exaggeration. ‘* Ruth,” her last effort, is 
scarcely equal, perhaps, to ‘‘ Mary Barton.” The subject is less 
grand, less inspiring; there is no attempt to produce a modern 
epic in the guise of a novel, to embody the sufferings and the lives 
of a class which is counted by millions. ‘ Ruth” is but the “old 
tale and often told” of woman’s fall and man’s desertion, but 
rarely so told before. It is replete with holy pathos—pathos 
which seems to refresh the heart. The process of expiation for 
sins is embodied with marvellous skill. There is no morbid 
sympathy with sin, though much tender pity for the sinner. 
The character of Ruth is reflected with exquisite grace, and pre- 
served throughout with admirable self-consistency. Nothing can 
exceed the force of certain scenes, such as that in which she 
VOL. XIX.—NO. XXXVII.—APRIL, 1853. Oo 
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meets her betrayer after an interval of years. Other characters, 
too, are embodied with the same life-like intensity and truth: the 
saintly dissenting minister and his sister, with their old servant ; 
we scarcely think, however, that the former would yield so easily 
as he is represented as doing to the practice of a deception, how- 
ever innocent, or even necessary on worldly grounds, it might 
appear. But for this he is severely punished; so we must not 
charge the writer with laxity of morals. There is a quiet grace, 
a healthful sweetness, in this book, which wins almost impercep- 
tibly upon the reader’s heart, and steals into his good graces. 
The author of “‘ Mary Barton”—the wife, we understand, herself 
of a dissenting minister in the north—could scarcely add to her 
reputation ; it is much to say that she has not detracted from it. 


v.—A Leaf of a Christmas Tree. From the German. Edited by 
the Rev. R. Gitsert Wuite, M.A. London: Bosworth, 
Regent-street. 


A very pleasing little book, pleasantly prefaced, and prettily 
illustrated. We extract one of the briefest tales, called ‘“‘ The 
Dear Pupil,” as a specimen of its quality. 


‘In the good olden times, when children looked up to their school- 
master as a being of a higher and better nature, and were anxious to 
gain his favour, three little boys went to school to a very venerable 
master, who taught them, with all the gentleness of advanced age, how 
the fear of God is the first step to true wisdom. But the youngest of 
the three was the master’s chief favourite, for he thought that he had 
outstripped the others. The two boys perceived it, and asked the master 
the reason of it, and how it was that he liked the youngest of them best, 
though they, as well as he, tried to do all that they were asked and 
desired. The master answered,—‘I will tell you the reason; but 
before I do so, you must do one thing for me. Here are three little 
birds ; take each of you a bird, and go out and look for a place where 
no one can see you, there kill the bird, and bring it back to me.’ They 
went, and soon. returned with the dead birds in their hands, except the 
youngest of them, who had his bird alive in his hand. ‘ And why did 
you not kill the bird?’ asked the master. ‘Oh, master, don’t be angry; 
because I could not find the place which you desired me to seek— 
where no eye could see me. His Eye will see me every where, and 
therefore I brought it back alive.’ The master looked round at the 
other two, who stood mute and ashamed. Now they understood why 
the master preferred the youngest, and they learned to fear that Eye 
which sees not only our deeds but our very thoughts.” 
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vi.—Poems. By the Hon. Juttan Fane. London: Pickering. 
1852. 


Ir is often said and thought, that to get a book praised by lead- 
ing reviews is the best method to force it into public notice, and 
achieve a speedy popularity. We are not of this way of thinking. 
The poems before us were eulogized—enthusiastically eulogized— 
in the ‘ Times,” which is often supposed to command a success 
for the object of its praises; yet they have not found their way 
into a second edition, and probably almost all our readers now 
hear of them for the first time. And this is not because poetry 
cannot find a market. Tennyson, and Keble, and Robert Mont- 
gomery, and Williams, sell their thousands—two of them, at 
least, their tens of thousands ; but they owe nothing to reviewers, 
At least that is the case with three out of the four. We have 
heard that the “‘ Times” did call attention—and that, too, effec- 
tually—some years back to Robert Montgomery’s powers, when 
his first work made its appearance. But the truth is that, under 
the influence of the anonymous system, criticism is daily losing 
more and more of its power. Men will not be imposed upon by 
the infallible We any longer, and the reviewer is well-nigh power- 
less either for good or evil. The remedy, and the only remedy, 
in our judgment, is the repudiation of a mock infallibility, and 
the open attachment of the writer’s signature to his criticism. 
Essays may be valuable on their own score, apart from the essay- 
ist’s personality ; but the whole value of an opinion depends not 
on the words in which it may happen to be expressed, but on the 
intellectual power, and weight, and wisdom of him who gives it. 
But to Mr. Fane’s poems. They are pleasing and gentlemanly, 
More than this we cannot say; more than this ought not to be 
said by any. We are far from denying that their author may 
possess higher powers than he has yet developed; but whatever 
be the promise, the performance is immature. There are many 
‘‘ Tennysonian” echoes, as of course ; such as— 


“ T will not say that thou art free 
From thoughts which wring the tender heart; 
The reflex of thy memory 
May haply cause thy tears to start.”—p. 32. 


But there are some sweet lines ‘“‘ Ad Matrem,” and we have 
met with much which betokens a fresh spirit and a kindly heart. 
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vir.—l. “ Gedichte von Oscar von Repwitz. Mainz: Verlag 
von Kirchheim und Sehott. 1852.” 


Poems. By Oscar von Repwirz. Mayence: Kirchheim and 
Schott. 


2. ‘“‘Juniuslieder von Emanvet Gerpet. Achte Auflage. 
Stuttgart und Tubingen: J. G. Cotta’scher Verlag. 1852.” 


Songs of June. By Emanvuxt Geiser. Eighth Edition. 
Stuttgart and Tubingen: Cotta. 


Our readers may possibly remember the very pleasing poem of 
‘*¢ Amaranth,” which we brought under their notice about a year 
ago. An English critic, we see, in a well-known periodical, 
has thought proper to speak, in terms of bitter ridicule, of this 
charming poetical creation; such carping negative and. ill- 
natured criticism conceals, we cannot but suspect, a sinister 
feeling towards Christianity itself. Our readers may remember 
the genuine enthusiasm with which this youthful German poet 
addressed himself to the task of allying romantic beauty with 
Christian truth, and devoting the firstlings of his muse to the 
praise of his Maker. We took occasion to condemn the ex- 
aggeration of the poet’s style, and that unhappy exaltation of 
some of the worst features in Romanism, which we could not but 
feel disfigured ‘*‘ Amaranth;” nor did we fail to point out the 
extreme and absurd length to which Herr von Redwitz had 
pushed his German principle of the supremacy of man over the 
fairer and gentler sex. Still we cannot well conceive how any 
human being, possessed of even a faint capacity for discerning 
beauty, should fail to recognize the sweetness of the songs and 
ditties which we then translated,—the mother’s prayer for her 
departing child, and Amaranth’s own forest ditties, especially 
her naive and charming ballad, commencing, ‘He has kissed 
me!” ‘ Amaranth” is, take it for all in all, we repeat, a com- 
plete, and a most successful artistic creation; and the enthu- 
siastic reception it has met with in Germany, is no proof that the 
German people like common-place better than the works of true 
genius, as this critic affirms, mentioning then the stiff and fear- 
fully immoral strains of Platen, in order to substantiate his 
assertion, that genius is not popular in Germany: rather does 
this success of ‘‘ Amaranth” afford a happy demonstration that 
there is a strong reaction in Germany from feverish political 
excitement to more healthful and genial sympathies, and a 
craving for Christianity, for some positive and distinct creed, 
which will rather put up with Romanism, with all its corruptions, 
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than rest in the miserable neology which has too long reigned 
paramount over the German world of letters. | 

Still, despite our admiration for ‘“‘ Amaranth,” we expressed 
our doubts whether Oscar von Redwitz was a really great poet: 
we entertained some fears, lest after all he might be found to 
have expressed the poetry of his life in this one work, and have 
nothing more left him to say. We must admit that the ap- 
pearance of the volume before us has by no means removed these 
doubts and fears. The offensive points about ‘“‘ Amaranth,” the 
self-confidence bordering on vanity and arrogance, the boastful 
pharisaic swaggering tone, the condescension towards woman, as 
an inferior creature only made to wait on man, all re-appear 
here, we regret to say it, with heightened outline, and in broader 
view. The portrait of the author, a handsome young man, if he 
resemble it, but one, we should imagine, who has no bad opi- 
nion of his own looks, graces the title-page ; and, from first to 
last, the collection is couched in a tone of self-laudatory exultation, 
which makes us suspect that there- must be a worm at the core 
of this author’s religion: it is so exceedingly demonstrative, so 
loud, and noisy, and theatrical; so thoroughly omish in one 
word. He starts with what he calls a ‘* Minstrel Strain,” some- 
what after this fashion :— 


**Q joy, that I still am so young, am so young, 

With a heart that is bent on singing ; 

To soar with the lark the white cloudlets among, 
My notes through the broad ether flinging. 

The sword of devotion to bare in my song, 
Whatever truth’s foes may endeavour, 

And buoy the brave vessel of gladness along 
Through the ocean of music for ever.” 


And this style of self-assertion really never ceases. It is, if 
possible, still more offensive in the “ love-songs,” where the poet 
gives us to understand that his admiration for one of Eve’s 
daughters is somewhat of an act of condescension, and talks 
of ‘‘ plucking the rose,” not for any extraordinary merit which 
it possesses, but just because “it thinks so little of itself.” 
Then follows a kind of rhymed tale, “ Das Gottesamt,” relating 
how a daughter, on her death-bed, converts her sinful father from 
the paths of sin, which might be pathetic, but is not, and some- 
how has an air of cant, which we did not observe in ** Amaranth.” 
But we do not wish to dwell longer on the faults and short- 
comings of this volume: it has certainly disappointed us greatly ; 
but we will not yet despair of Herr von Redwitz. If he could 
only learn to know what true Catholicism is, and leave his in- 
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flated Popery behind him, he might do great service among our 
German brethren in the highest of all causes. 

We pass on to a very pleasing collection of poems, already we 
see in an eighth edition, entitled “Songs of June.” The first 
volume of lyrics, from the same author, has run rapidly through 
nearly thirty editions. Geibel is a sweet and a very unpretentious 
poet ; his philosophy seems sound at the core, being grounded 
on genuine Christianity, though he is not professedly a religious 
bard; and there is a peculiar grace, a calm and equable beauty, 
in his strains, which are wont to be the rarest of all qualifications 
in the songsters of the German forest. In politics he ap- 
pears to sympathize neither with democracy nor royalty, but 
to sigh for temperate constitutional liberty, such as our favoured 
land possesses. Had we time to translate them, we would 
cite one or two of his longer poems, such as ‘“‘ Was uns 
fehlt,” ‘ Hoffnung,” or ‘Am Meere;” but we must con- 
fine ourselves to a sonnet, which may give some notion to our 
readers of Geibel’s aims and ,tendencies, scarcely of his poetical 
merits or demerits. It is one of a series, half religious and 
half poetical in character, and may be thus rendered with 
tolerable closeness :— 


** Doubt is a Hawk, with beak, claw, wings, untiring: 
As soon as Faith’s white Dove his eyes behold, 
Down darts he, to embrace in murderous fold 

And check the circles of her meek aspiring : 

Those white wings, which God’s sunshine bathes admiring, 
He rends, and tears their feathers from their hold; 
With each departs some vision blest of old, 

Some spirit-hope, that once God’s praise was choiring. 

An Angel views from heav’n this dark event, 

And to the Lord of all he upward gazes 

In anxious wonder, while his lips rest dumb: 

God speaks—‘ The Hawk to prove the Dove was sent : 

Be of good cheer, though man this sight amazes ! 

For every Dove an Eagle may become.’ ” 


One more striking thought we must cite from a collection of 
poetical proverbs, and therewith bid the poet Geibel all hail and 
farewell, with a hearty assurance of our sympathy. 


“The narrower spirit, that in God finds peace, 
Flies from the world, and prays all strife may cease ; 
The mightier soul, steel’d, chastened by the rod, 

Fights on, in hope to win that world for God.” 
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vi1t.—Putnam’s Monthly Magazine of American LInterature, 
Science, and Art, 1853. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 
47, Ludgate Hill. New York: G. P. Putnam and Co. 


A sINGULARLY spirited publication, the appearance of which may 
well bid our English editors look to their laurels, and to their 
subscribers also, for ‘‘ Putnam’s Monthly ”—a Magazine, as it is 
characteristically nomenclatured on the first page, gives a larger 
amount of matter than any of them at a lower price, and has the 
merits of freshness and novelty to recommend it. We all know 
that ‘‘ Blackwood’s,” however respectable, is not particularly lively : 
his is, indeed, the dowager of the magazines, sober, demure, and 
sage, but no longer fraught, as of old time, with fresh and genial 
life. ‘‘ Fraser’s” has far more animation, but is singularly ill- 
natured in its criticisms, and as unjust as it is ill-natured: witness 
its recent onslaughts on the late lamented Rev. T. K. Arnold and 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, from the former of whom it has received 
well-merited castigation : it is always easy to be lively at the ex- 
pense of truth and kindliness; but how vain and futile are such 
outpourings of acerbity. Is there a human being who thinks less 
of the admirable school-books of the divine, or the ‘* Proverbial 
Philosophy” of the poet? Still “« Fraser’s” is biting, and keen, and 
powerful, and the writings of Charles Kingsley impart an air of 
vivacity to its pages. The ‘‘ New Monthly,” and ‘‘Ainsworth’s,” and 
‘‘ Bentley’s Miscellany,” are amusing enough in their way, but bear 
no high pretensions to philosophy or art. Far otherwise is it 
with ‘“‘ Putnam’s Monthly,” which professes to reflect faithfully 
the American mind, and from which a great deal may certainly 
be learnt concerning the aims and tendencies of our Transatlantic 
brethren. Some of the articles in this periodical are pos- 
sibly a trifle too boastful and self-confident, too thoroughly 
“Yankee” for our meridian; but their very failings are charac- 
teristic, and after all we must, pardon a certain amount of exulta- 
tion to a nation which is making such extraordinary advances. 
We utterly deny, however, that these advances can be attributed 
to any form of government; they proceed simply from the native 
energy of the Anglo-Saxon race ; and, if taking the advice of our 
American friends, we were to abrogate our aristocracy to-morrow, 
with our limited soil and thickly-peopled country, we should not 
have advanced a single step towards national prosperity, but 
rather should have deeply retrograded, shaking society to its 
foundations, and preparing the way for some such autocratic 
despotism as that which now reigns supreme over the destinies of 
France. 
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There is an extraordinary article in this Magazine which 
purposes to identify a clergyman of the Episcopal Church in 
America with “the Dauphin,” the son of “ Louis Seize,” and 
gives a full account of an interview, real or imaginary, betwixt 
this clergyman, ‘the Rev. Eleazar Williams” by name, and the 
Prince de Joinville, in which the latter urged this head of the 
Bourbon family to resign his claims for a consideration—an offer 
which it appears was indignantly rejected. The story may be 
altogether apocryphal, but the vouchers produced are very strong, 
and we certainly think it incumbent on the Prince de Joinville, if 
he can, to deny the truth of the story. We will only add, in 
conclusion, that ‘‘ Putnam’s Magazine,” though written exclu- 
sively by Americans, is published first in England, in order to 
secure the English copyright. This is a novel undertaking, to 
which, as a medium of communion betwixt the two great Anglo- 
Saxon nations, we wish all success and high prosperity. We do 
not fear the circulation of democratic sentiments. We can afford 
to hear what our neighbours across the waters have. to say for 
themselves, however fast we rightly hold our own. 


1x.—The Prophets.and Kings of the Old Testament. A Series of 
Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. By F. D. 
Mauvnxicr, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, &c. Cambridge: Mac- 
millan and Co. 


Tx1s volume is a continuation of a series of discourses on the Old 
Testament history, the earlier volume of which has been already 
noticed in this Review. As far as we have been enabled to ex- 
amine the volume before us, it appears to evince not merely un- 
diminished, but increased intellectual power ; and we will add with 
pleasure that the tone appears to us of a less speculative, and 
more practical and healthy, character than some of the able 
author's publications have exhibited. 


x.—Dissertations on Subjects relating to the “Orthodox” or 
“* Hastern Catholic” Communion. By Wittiam Patmer, 
M.A., Fellow of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Deacon. London: Masters. | 


Prosasty no Englishman is so fully qualified, by studies and re- 
searches on the subject-matter of which he treats, to write about 
the Eastern Church as the author of the able and ingenious 
work before us. We must, however, state our impression of the 
work on the whole to be this,—that the author has absolutely 
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forgotten and thrown aside the theology of the Church of Eng- 
land, the Reformation, and the Scripture ; and that he lives in a 
totally different atmosphere, and in another world, as it were. 
He seems to think of nothing but the relations of the Greek and 
the Romish Churches, and how they can be reconciled ;—what 
the Greek Church is to receive, what the Romish Church is to 
tolerate, so that a reconciliation and union may be formed be- 
tween them. As to supposing that both these Churches have 
departed from the simplicity of truth, or been guilty of encourag- 
ing idolatry, it seems not to occur as a possibility to the author. 
Weare stating our general impressions of the work : it is alto- 
gether the work of a person who looks to the Greek and the 
Roman Catholic Churches as the representatives of true Christianity 
on earth, and to what they hold in common as the truth. Pro- 
testantism is of course, with these views, regarded as a heresy. 


x1.—The Parsis, or Modern Zerdusthicius. A Sketch. By Henry 
Grorce Brices, Author of “The Cities of Gujarashira.” 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 


Tuts able and interesting volume contains an account of the early 
history of the Parsees, their landing in India, their numbers, man- 
ners and habits, religion, institutions, business, &c., with much 
information about their literature and present political position in 
India. 


x11.—The Australian and Californian Gold Discoveries, and their 
probable Consequences, dc. By P. J. Stiruine, F.RSL., 
Author of “ The Philosophy of Trade.” London: Simpkin and 
Marshall. 


Tue work before us traces historically the effects produced on 
prices, and the value of commodities, by the discoveries of gold 
and other causes in former times, and it applies the results to the 
extraordinary discovery of the present day. The effects which 
the author anticipates are tremendous—“ ups ” and “ downs ” in 
all directions—but we scarcely see that any class, according to 
his views, has much reason to congratulate itself on the gold 
mines. Fundholders will be ruined, but landholders will have to 
pay three times as much poor rates, and to pay three times as 

igh for every thing. Amidst this awful “scramble” we hope 
people will, some way or other, contrive still to exist. 
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x111.—The Voice of the Church ; or, the Church in her Ordinances. 
A Series of Sermons, &ce. By the Rev. S. Horxins, Curate 
of St. Nicholas, Leicester, &c. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 


A capita. volume of parochial sermons—clear, popular, instruc- 
tive, and spiritual, rightly dividing the Word of Truth. These are 
the sort of preachers that are wanted in our Church. The Ser- 
mons are for the Sunday Services from Advent to Whit-Sunday. 


x1v.—Self-Denial the Preparation for Easter. By the Author of 
“Letters to my Unknown Friends.” London: Longmans. 


A very pleasing and sensible little work. We have on a pre- 
vious occasion had to speak in terms of commendation of another 
work by the same authoress—“ The Saints our Example.” The 
volume before us is very deserving of a perusal. 


xv.—Last Glimpses of Convocation, showing the latest Incidents 
and Results of Synodical Action in the Church of England. 
By Axtuur J. Joyce. London: Bosworth. 


We are not aware whether the author of this work is a 
member of the Church of England or not, but he does his best 
certainly to show that Convocation is a very dangerous, and 
absurd, and ridiculous thing. Dissenters, and Roman Catholics, 
and Infidels cannot tolerate the idea of the Church of England 
being a living, acting body. They would very much prefer that 
it should be possible to represent it as a mere tool of the State, 
because they can then turn on us and argue that we have no reli- 
gion or Church at all. Therefore any Convocation, or Synod, 
under any shape or regulation whatever, must always be odious 
to these people: it is not to be tolerated, because it would upset 
their arguments, and put an end to their taunts against the 
Church of England. We should be sorry to see Convocation 
acting wareformed, because it would not be affording a fair trial to 


the principle. 


xv1.—Wotes Critical and Explanatory on the Prophecies of Jonah 
and Hosea. By the Revo. Witttam Drake, W.A., formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge: Mac- 


millan. 


Tis work consists of a series of annotations on the Hebrew text 
of Jonah and Hosea. They are to a considerable extent gram- 
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matical and critical, and appear to be extremely well calculated to 
aid students of the Hebrew text. 


xvit.—Eliana; or, a Layman’s Contributions to Theology. By 
Francis E. Cuasze, J.D. In Two Volumes. London: 
Painter. 


Tuts layman is certainly not deficient in an estimate of his own 
powers. He settles in the most dashing, off-hand style, in a few 
pages, questions of the most momentous importance, and of the 
extremest difficulty. The author evidently wishes for an answer 
to his essays: we beg to say that, when persons give not the 
slightest evidence of knowledge or thought on the momentous 
topics they discuss, and propose all sorts of absurd crudities and 
impossibilities, they do not deserve any reply but that of con- 
temptuous silence. 


xvii1.—A full and exact Collation of about Twenty Greek Manu- 
scripts of the Holy Gospels (hitherto unexamined) deposited in 
the British Museum, the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, 
de. With a Critical Introduction. By the Rev. F. H. 
ScrivENER, M.A., &c. Cambridge: University Press. Lon- 
don: J. W. Parker. 


Works like that before us must always be interesting to the 
critical student of the New Testament: the toil and labour of 
collations like this are almost inconceivable ; and after all the 
exertion which criticism bestows on the texts of ancient works, it 
only attains an approximate result; for it is impossible to say 
what text on the whole absolutely represents the original manu- 
script, or whether any does. We should say that a man like the 
author of this would be competent to vie with such scholars as 
Scholz, and Lachmann, and Griesbach, and to produce a critical 
edition of the whole Greek Testament. Why does he not give 
us the result.of his labours in this collective form ? 


x1x.—M. Minucit Felicis Octavius, de. By the Rev. H. A. 
Hotven, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. Cambridge: University Press. London: 
J. W. Parker. 


Tue Apologies of the early Christian writers, though directed 
against Heathenism, are of great value in the present day, be- 
cause very many of the arguments on which they rest are appli- 
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cable to Popery, and to Infidelity, as well as to Heathenism 
even now. Heathenism is not so extinct a principle as might be 
imagined: very many of its theories are in full force amongst 
nominal Christians. The elegantly written and ably argued treatise 
of Minucius Felix has been edited in the work before us with 
extreme care, and with a critical apparatus which leaves nothing 
to be desired. Weare not quite of the opinion of the ‘ Univers,” 
but we rejoice to see works of the early Christian writers thus 
brought within the reach of students. 















xx.—The Bible, the Missal, and the Breviary; or, Ritualism self- 
illustrated in the Liturgical Books of Rome: containing the Teat of 
the entire Roman Missal, Rubrics, and Prefaces, translated from 
the Latin; with preliminary Dissertations, and Notes from the 
Breviary, Pontifical, &c. By the Rev. Georce Lewis, 
Minister. In 2 Vols. 8vo. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Tus work is one which ought to be in the library of every one 
who is interested in the Romish controversy. It comprises a 
complete version of the Missal, with all its Rubrics, &c., and 
with copious annotations. The first volume contains extensive 
extracts from, and comments on, the Breviary, Pontifical, &c. 
We should say it would be a very appropriate companion to 
Cramp’s ‘‘ Text Book of Popery,” the latter work containing the 
Text of the Council of Trent, with additions and comments from 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent, and other Romish works 
of authority. Mr. Lewis’s work is written in a popular style, 
adapted to convey distinct ideas to persons who are but im- 
perfectly acquainted with the Romish controversy. He appears 
to be a minister of the Presbyterian Church established in Scot- 
land; but we are happy in bearing testimony to the good feeling 
with which he speaks of the Church of England. 






















xx1.—The Odes of Horace, translated into unrhymed Metres. 
By F. W. Newman, Professor of Latin, University College, 
London. London: Chapman. 

Tue scholarship of this work is unexceptionable, as far as we 

see ; but the translations are by no means graceful or pleasing, 

however faithful to the original. 








xxu1.—The Lord's Day. By EK. W. Henestrenserc. Lon- 
don: Freeman. 


Aw Essay by an eminent German divine, in opposition to strict 
sabbatarian views, or the obligation of the seventh day Sabbath, 
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and generally to the strict observance of the Lord’s day, yet 
pleading for a certain observance of it. 


xx111.— Rainy Afternoons ; or, Tales and Sketches of the Howard 
Family. By Ranoatt Battantine. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 


A coLLecTion of instructive Tales, adapted for young persons, 
and beautifully illustrated. 


xx1v.—The History of English Literature, for the use of Schools. 
By Wituram Sprarpine, A.J. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
London. 

Tu1s School-book is occasionally illustrated by extracts. Its 

description of modern literature appears to us superficial, and not 

calculated to direct the reader aright. 


xxv.— Twenty Sermons for Town Congregations. By Cuarves 
Harpwick, M.A., dc. Cambridge: Macmillan. 


Aw able, argumentative, and learned volume of Discourses. 


xxvi.—Sacra Privata. By Bisnorp Witson. Now printed 
entire. Oxford and London: J. H. Parker. 


Ir is really strange that this edition of the “‘ Sacra Privata” should 
have been reserved for the year 1853. Here we have the work 
genuine, as it came from Bishop Wilson’s pen, with all his quo- 
tations and references. 


xxvi1.—The Heir of Redclyf. In 2 Vols. London: J. W. 
Parker. 


Tue most beautifully-told and most ably-imagined Tale we have 
read for a very long time. We can promise the Christian reader 
a rich treat in its perusal. It is a tale which wears so strongly 
the character of reality in many parts, that we cannot help be- 
lieving that it is founded on fact; if it be not, it shows an extra- 
ordinary power of delineating character under the most striking 
circumstances, in such a way as to leave an irresistible feeling of 
reality on the reader’s mind. 
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xxvitt.— A New General Ecclesiastical Dictionary. By the Rev. 
E. H. Landon, .A., &c. London: Rivingtons. 


Tus second volume of Mr. Landon’s Ecclesiastical Dictionary 
is distinguished by the same research and learning which charac- 
terized the former volume. It bids fair to be an extremely 
valuable addition to our theological literature. 












xx1x.—The Difficulties of Romanism in respect to Evidence ; or, 
the Peculiarities of the Latin Church evinced to be untenable on 
the Principles of legitimate historical Testimony. By GrorcEe 
SranteEy Faser, B.D. Third Edition, revised and re- 
moulded. London: Bosworth. 1853. 


WE rejoice to see a new and improved edition of this very valu- 
able work. It is truly delightful to see a man of Mr. Faber’s age 
still girding on his armour to fight with our gigantic enemy. The 
time is coming, nay, it has already come, when every man 
capable of bearing arms is required for the service. Let us only 
be true to ourselves, and victory is sure. Romanism is like one 
of those spirits who are powerful by night, and invincible to the 
timid—unable to endure the light of reason or revelation—resist 
her, and she will flee. But there is no time for dallying. He 
that is not with us in this cause is against us. 

















J. H. Parker: Oxford 





xxx.—Sermons on the Christian Seasons. 
and London. 1853. 


MopeEra TE in tone and simple in style: the sermon on the Puri- 
fication is deserving of especial commendation. 










xxxt.—The Sympathy of Christ. By the Rev. W. J. Damrter. 
London: Joseph Whitaker. 1853. 


We thoroughly and cordially recommend these pious and 
unpretending pages. Though intended especially for Lent, they 
are suited -to all seasons of the Christian year, and would form an 
appropriate present to a young person of either sex entering on 
life, or an elderly Christian in time of trial. 












xxx11.—The Family Almanack and Educational Register. Lon- 
don: Joseph Whitaker. 1853. 


A most valuable digest of information relating to every educa- 
tional institution connected with either the Church or the Romish 
and Protestant Dissenters. 
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xxx111.—Good Friday. Brighton: H.S. King. 1858. 


THE object of this affectionate and earnest little tract is to induce 
the labouring classes and others to keep Good Friday as a day of 
devotion and humiliation, instead of spending it in business or 
pleasure. 


xxx1v.— The Deceitfulness of Sin. A Sermon, dc. By Samuer 
Lorp Bisuor or Oxrorp. Oxford: John Henry Parker. 
1853. 


Awn eloquent and eminently practical discourse. 
xxxv.— The Manual. By Witt1am E. Heyeater, .A., 
Priest of the English Church. London: Masters. 1853. 


Every thing that Mr. Heygate writes is sound, safe, and good. 
This forms no exception ; and, though written especially for the 
poor, may be used with advantage by the rich, 
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EUROPE. 


France.—Popery in France.—It is remarked that an extraordinary 
number of authorizations are daily appearing in the Bulletin des Lois, for 
the establishment of new convents, or the payment of legacies to the 
Church. The Council of State have in vain attempted on several occa- 
sions to reject or reduce the legacies, the Government invariably inter- 
fering, and insisting on the Council giving the necessary authorization. 
The Protestants, on the contrary, are subjected to proceedings before 
the correctional police for holding religious meetings without the per- 
mission of the authorities previously obtained. 

Provincial Council of Rheims.—The Cardinal Archbishop of Rheims 
has opened a Council of his Province with great pomp in the Cathedral 
of Amiens. 

Paris.—The ceremony of re-opening for Divine worship the Church 
of St. Geneviéve (late the Panthéon) took place recently with extraor- 
dinary pomp. What were supposed to be the relics of the Saint had 
been torn from their shrine during the fury of the first revolution, and 
burned on the Place de Gréve in Paris. A small portion was believed, 
however, to have been saved; they were deposited in the Church of 
Notre Dame; and not the least interesting part of the ceremony of the 
day consisted in translating these minute remains from the Cathedral 
to the Church, which stands on the site of the one whose foundation tra- 

‘dition assigns to herself. At nine o’clock in the morning, the cortége, 
consisting of the Chapter of Notre Dame, and representatives from 
many parishes within and without Paris, issued from the Cathedral, 
preceded by the Cross. The reliquary was borne by Deacons clothed 
in dalmatics of cloth of gold; they were followed by the body of the 
Clergy in surplice and stole, the students of every ecclesiastical semi- 
nary in Paris, and the Canons of Nétre Dame, arrayed in vestments fi 
rich in gold and embroidery. 
They passed along the Quai Montebello, the street of the Bernar- 


dines, the Place Maubert, and the street of St. Geneviéve, stopping gl 
for a space at the Church of St. Nicolas de Chardonnet, whose clergy _ 
joined the procession; and again at St. Etienne du Mont, where the ” 
shrine of St. Geneviéve is still kept. Their passage was in the midst _ 
of an immense multitude, and though it lay through streets which had be 
furnished the fiercest combatants in the insurrections of twenty years, a 
the multitude looked on with respect, and uncovered or knelt as the = 


procession passed by. It reached the entrance of the Panthéon about 





France. 


a quarter to ten o’clock ; the posts of the twelfth arrondissement turned 
out and paid military honours, and the drums beat to arms. Before the 
martial sounds had yet died away, the Archbishop of Paris appeared at 
the door of the church, with his clergy, to receive the relics of the ‘ pa- 
troness”’ of the capital. The reliquary, fixed ona species of framework, 
was deposited before the high altar. At ten o’clock high mass was 
performed by the Archbishop with the usual imposing ceremonial. 

During the performance by the choir of the ‘‘ Gloria in Excelsis,” 
the Archdeacon arose from his place, proceeded to where the Dean of 
the newly-appointed chaplains was seated, conducted him to the altar, 
and placed the stole, the symbol of his mission, round his shoulders, 
presented him to the Prelate, who blessed him as he knelt, led him 
back, and placed him in his stall. The same ceremony was practised, 
the ‘* Gloria in Excelsis”’ being still chanted, with the other Chaplains, 
until the whole six were installed. After mass, the Archbishop, arrayed 
in a cope of cloth of gold, and a mitre of the richest material, his crosier 
borne by his assistant, ascended the pulpit, and delivered an allocution 
rather than a sermon, in which he gave an historical sketch of the 
church now again reopened for Christian worship. In the course of 
his address he took occasion to pay several compliments to Louis Na- 
poleon, for his decree of the 6th of December. The “ Te Deum” was 
then chanted. The Archbishop then pronounced a solemn benediction 
and retired. 

The following notice is affixed at this moment to the doors of certain 
churches in Paris :—‘ Plenary Indulgence accorded by our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius the Ninth.—A plenary indulgence is accorded to all the 
faithful, who, having confessed and communicated, shall visit the 
church where the holy sacrament is exposed, and pray during a certain 
time for an agreement among Christian Princes for the extirpation of 
heresy, and for the exaltation of our holy mother Church.” This indul- 
gence has been, at the request of the Archbishop of Paris, extended 
from the churches of Rome to those of Paris, by letters apostolic from 
Pope Pius IX., dated July 16, 1851. 

The Court of Rouen has sentenced a lad of seventeen, to six months’ 
imprisonment for ‘‘ sacrilege ;” his offence being that he presented him- 
self at the communion during a midnight mass, without having pre- 
viously been to confession, or having been regularly admitted to his 
first communion. 

The following history of persecution in a nunnery in France is 
given by the Paris correspondent of the Christian Times :—‘ The Supe- 
rior of a convent of nuns of the order of St. Vincent de Paul, having, 
in the course of her visits to a poor family, seen a Bible, and become 
an ardent student of it, with seven of her nuns, and this practice having 
been discovered by the popish authorities, every means were tried to 
repress the spirit of inquiry by coercion. Constraint, however, had no 
effect ; persuasion produced the reverse of the effect intended. Four 
of the sisters, who persevered in the faith, were then sent more than 
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a hundred leagues distant ; they promised to write toa certain address 
in Paris: four months have passed away, and not one word has been 
received. The superior was roughly thrown into prison, after a violent 
scene, in which the Bible and tracts were burnt. Since then not a 
word has been heard of her.” 

The Moniteur contains a decree, regulating the form and inscription 
of the cross worn by the canons of St. Denis, with the view of making it 
an appropriate symbol of the “ past and the present.” It is to be of the 
size of the present cross, but with eight points in place of four, each 
point being enamelled in white and violet, and having four golden bees 
on the white. The Chapter of St. Denis is to have for seal three 
golden bees on a field azure, with the inscription Capitulum Imperiale 
Sancti Dionysit. 

The following letter which has recently appeared in the columns of 
the Daily News, comprises much interesting information as to the posi- 
tion of Protestantism in France :— 

‘* Sir,—The verdict of the House of Commons has been delivered 
against a petty sovereign in Italy, arraigned at its bar for the wilful 
slow murder of one Madiai and his wife, on pretence that they did read 
the Bible in their own private house, and made a proselyte of a little 
maid, and showed sundry signs of attachment to the pure gospel (puro 
Vangelo), the whole being contrary to the peace of the said sovereign 
lord of the ‘ Etrurian Athens.’ It remains now that the free countries 
of Europe and the United States conjointly do pronounce judgment 
upon the Tuscan delinquent, and send him to ‘Coventry.’ But, sir, 
there is more work preparing for that tribunal of public opinion, when 
it may be hoped that the voices of advocates of popular progress will 
be heard in favour of religious liberty, for we do not yet know whether 
some of these gentlemen are with Lucas or Kinnaird, any more than 
we know how Mr. Drummond would have voted if the matter had 
come to a division. A gentleman with whom I am well acquainted 
has recently been on a tour of inspection in France, and has discovered 
that in several places where the Reformed worship had been established 
for two, three, and more years, it has been put down by force, and that 
there are at this moment several Protestant places of worship closed by 
the arbitrary decree of a prefet or a mayor. In one of Mr. Cobden’s 
famous letters, translated by order of the Emperor, and published in 
the ‘ Moniteur,’ the astonished Protestants (who are looking for a re- 
newal of the times of Louis XIV.) read thus: ‘ All people are treated 
alike in France, every religion is put upon a perfect footing of equality!’ 
And even Lord John Russell appears to be ignorant of the revival of 
penal laws against the Reformed religion. You, sir, have fearlessly 
taken up the cause of religious liberty, and I beg to consign to your 
columns a few examples of that ‘ perfect footing of equality ’ which has 
drawn forth such admiration. 

‘1, In June, 1851, in the communes of Estissac and Thuisy (Aube), 
500 persons declared themselves members of the Reformed church of 
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France, and addressed a memorial to the pasteur at Troyes, a few 
leagues distant, praying the consistory of Meaux to send them a mi- 
nister, for whom they would provide a lodging and a place for divine 
service, until a suitable edifice should be erected. For a whole year, 
like the Christians at Antioch, they assembled themselves together, and 
in November last they had completed their new church, with school- 
room, and a residence for the pasteur, but before the church could be 
consecrated the poor pasteur and his colleague were arrested and taken 
before the tribunal at Troyes, and condemned to pay a fine of sixteen 
francs each and all costs for having held meetings contrary to law, the 
law being that of the 25th March, 1852, which prohibits any meeting 
whatever from being held, above twenty persons, without the express 
permission of the authorities. The fine was reduced to sixteen francs 
on account of extenuating circumstances. An appeal was made to the 
Imperial Court at Paris, and the judgment of the provincial tribunal 
has just been confirmed. The chapel, which the Protestants at Estissac 
have built at considerable cost without any grant from the public funds, 
remains closed, and 500 of the inhabitants of the communes of Estissac 
and Thuisy are without either minister or public worship; the Bishop 
of Troyes is frantic with joy, and the Abbé Bernard has published at 
his press a ‘Catéchisme Protestant a l’usage des hommes de bonne 
foi,’ in which he proves the immorality of Protestantism. 

‘‘2, St Maurice aux riches hommes is a small rural bourg, not far 
from Sens, where Protestant worship and a school were established in 
1846. During the days of the siege a colonel of the Lancers ordered 
the school to be closed because there were ‘no Protestants at St. Mau- 
rice,’ but he did not extend his prohibition (probably an oversight) to 
the celebration of the Protestant service on Sundays. A humble peti- 
tion was addressed to the prefet (or pasha) of the department of the 
Yonne et Auxerre, a few days ago, praying him to permit the children 
of the Protestants to resort once more to their beloved school, the 
teacher being ready to receive them; the answer to this humble request 
was not only a refusal as to the school, but an order for the immediate 
closing of the worship! And when the pasteur Trivier went from Sens 
as usual on the Lord’s day to perform his sacred functions, the gend- 
armes of the prefet arrived two hours too late to arrest the poor pasteur, 
who had walked a distance of fifteen miles to feed the flock in the 
wilderness. The Protestants of St. Maurice, after having enjoyed the 
blessing of a reasonable service for seven years, are now mourning over 
the desolation of their Zion ! 

“* 3. Mamers is a small town in the department of the Sarthe, and a 
large portion of the inhabitants have for some years been attached to 
the Reformed worship; a handsome chapel has been formed out of a 
building originally made for another purpose; a pasteur was fixed at 
the place, and the peaceful demeanour of the Protestants was the ad- 
Miration even of their Roman Catholic neighbours. Not quite fifteen 
days ago, an order from the prefet, without assigning a reason or pre- 
ferring a charge, demanded the immediate cessation of Protestant wor- 
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ship! The pastor isnow become a scripture reader in the houses of his 
friends, until another order shall be issued for his arrest and banish- 
ment, 

“4, There is not a more interesting page in the history of the pro- 
pagation of Christianity than that which the hamlet of St. Opportune, 
eight leagues from Elboeuf (Lower Seine) affords. Every inhabitant 
of the place without exception, including the mayor, deliberately de- 
serted the Roman breviary for the Bible, and a pasteur was sent to 
them at their particular request from the consistory of Rouen in March, 
1850. The poor peasants prepared a shed for their place of worship, 
and have at their own expense a school in which their children might 
be taught the Scriptures; a specimen of these decrees which are now 
‘ making havoc of the churches,’ may not, perhaps, be unacceptable to 
your readers :— 

“* We, rector of the Academy, &c. 

“¢ Seen the report of the Inspector of Schools. 

*** Seen (vu) the complaint of M. le Prefet de l’Eure. 

*** Considering that the establishment of a Protestant school in a 
commune up to this time exclusively Catholic (it is in fact almost ex- 
clusively Protestant), is an act so much the more serious, inasmuch as 
it is but a violent opposition to the authorities (i.e. the Bishop of 
Evreux and the priests). Considering, &c. 

‘¢ © We have decreed, and do decree, what follows: 

“* Art. 1. A formal opposition to the opening of the said school 
which the Sieur Bas proposes to establish in the commune of St. Op- 


portune, 


*** Art. 2, The mayor of the said commune is charged with the exe- 
cution of this present decree. 

*** Done at Evreux, Dec. 20, 1852. Signed, &c.’ 

“5. In the department of the Haute Vienne, in the course of last 
month twelve teachers were summoned from their rural schools to 
stand before the tribunal at Limoges; those schools had been esta- 
blished for many years, and were beyond all question the best institu- 
tions in the country. By a similar decree these teachers are all sus- 
pended, and their schools closed, because they were teaching the 
Scriptures to the children, and were not acting under a religious body 
recognised by the State; the Evangelical Society, at Paris, which was 
established in 1833, not being considered as a recognised body. 

‘“* These instances might be extended to a great length, but the above 
may serve to show to the admirers of the empire what the meaning of 
religious equality is in France. 

“It will be observed that there is no distinction made between 
pasteurs who belong to the consistorial bodies (which are legalised cor- 
porations according to the existing laws of France), and pasteurs of the 
independent class who receive no salaries from the State. Estissac was 
a consistorial church dependent on the Consistory of Meaux. Mamers 
was an independent chapel connected with the Société Evangélique de 
France. The authorities spare neither when they attempt to go 
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beyond the limits of the town in which they are permitted to exist. 
These acts of the empire have thrown the Protestant bodies into con- 
sternation, and they are now consulting together as to the course they 
ought to take to secure the rights of conscience. It is not quite sure 
that these Tuscanic proceedings are known to the Emperor. They are 
supposed to be the work of the bishops acting upon the prefets; a 
petition is, therefore, preparing among the consistorial bodies, as well 
as among the free Churches who are acting in unison, to beseech the 
Emperor to interfere, and not allow France to become again the scene 
of a Huguenot slaughter. 

“ If these things should not be redressed, and the Minister of Public 
Worship should unfortunately continue to encourage his prefets in 
putting down the Protestants, we may soon hear of Madiais in France 
as well as in Italy, for the pastors and the faithful descendants of the 
heroes of Cevennes have resolved to imitate their forefathers, and meet 
in caverns, if they cannot meet for edification in their chapels, and to 
submit to imprisonment, and even to death, rather than-deny their God 
and Saviour. Pray, sir, put an end to this cant of ‘religious 
equality ;’ it cannot exist in any Roman Catholic country, and even 
Napoleon III., as long as he has need of the Jesuits, has not the 
power to secure it.” 


French Protestants are at present mainly divided into two parties, 
popularly called the Methodists and the Liberals. The former, though 
owing their origin to the Wesleyan sect, from whom they received their 
first religious impulse, have now little in common with them save the 
name. They are Calvinists, though without holding the doctrines of 
Calvin on predestination—a doctrine now repudiated by French Pro- 
testants. But these Méthodistes, or Calvinists, call themselves the 
orthodox party, because they refuse to accept, as final, any organiza- 
tion which does not start from a dogmatical basis. They demand, as 
the first step in such organization, a new confession of faith, with the 
expulsion from their community of those who refuse to subscribe to it. 

Their opinions seem to be very nearly those of our own Low 
Churchmen, and their confession of faith would probably be some- 
thing like that to which Low Churchmen in England would wish to 
reduce our Articles. Their English sympathies and connexions are 
almost wholly with Low Churchmen; not with Dissenters, even of that 
body from whom they take their popular denomination. They prefer 
themselves the title of Evangelical to that of either Methodists or Cal- 
vinists, and they still continue members of what is called the Re- 
formed Church of France—an establishment closely connected with, 
and paid by the State, and all seceders from which are designated as 
Dissenters. 

They are, as a party, throughout France, numerically in a minority ; 
but in the north, where the English missionaries first sowed the seeds 
of them, and even in Paris, they are equal to their opponents, and 
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ship! The pastor is now become a scripture reader in the houses of his 
friends, until another order shall be issued for his arrest and banish- 
ment. 

“4, There is not a more interesting page in the history of the pro- 
pagation of Christianity than that which the hamlet of St. Opportune, 
eight leagues from Elbceuf (Lower Seine) affords. Every inhabitant 
of the place without exception, including the mayor, deliberately de- 
serted the Roman breviary for the Bible, and a pasteur was sent to 
them at their particular request from the consistory of Rouen in March, 
1850. The poor peasants prepared a shed for their place of worship, 
and have at their own expense a school in which their children might 
be taught the Scriptures; a specimen of these decrees which are now 
‘ making havoc of the churches,’ may not, perhaps, be unacceptable to 
your readers :— 

“** We, rector of the Academy, &c. 

“* * Seen the report of the Inspector of Schools. 

** * Seen (vu) the complaint of M. le Prefet de |’Eure. 

“** Considering that the establishment of a Protestant school in a 
commune up to this time exclusively Catholic (it is in fact almost ex- 
clusively Protestant), is an act so much the more serious, inasmuch as 
it is but a violent opposition to the authorities (i.e. the Bishop of 
Evreux and the priests). Considering, &c. 

** * We have decreed, and do decree, what follows: 

“* Art. 1. A formal opposition to the opening of the said school 
which the Sieur Bas proposes to establish in the commune of St. Op- 
portune. 

‘** Art. 2, The mayor of the said commune is charged with the exe- 
cution of this present decree. 

“** Done at Evreux, Dec. 20, 1852. Signed, &c.’ 

“*5. in the department of the Haute Vienne, in the course of last 
month twelve teachers were summoned from their rural schools to 
stand before the tribunal at Limoges; those schools had been esta- 
blished for many years, and were beyond all question the best institu- 
tions in the country. By a similar decree these teachers are all sus- 
pended, and their schools closed, because they were teaching the 
Scriptures to the children, and were not acting under a religious body 
recognised by the State; the Evangelical Society, at Paris, which was 
established in 1833, not being considered as a recognised body. 

“‘ These instances might be extended to a great length, but the above 
may serve to show to the admirers of the empire what the meaning of 
religious equality is in France. 

“It will be observed that there is no distinction made between 
pasteurs who belong to the consistorial bodies (which are legalised cor- 
porations according to the existing laws of France), and pasteurs of the 
independent class who receive no salaries from the State. Estissac was 
a consistorial church dependent on the Consistory of Meaux. Mamers 
was an independent chapel connected with the Société Evangélique de 
France. The authorities spare neither when they attempt to go 
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beyond the limits of the town in which they are permitted to exist. 
These acts of the empire have thrown the Protestant bodies into con- 
sternation, and they are now consulting together as to the course they 
ought to take to secure the rights of conscience. It is not quite sure 
that these Tuscanic proceedings are known to the Emperor. They are 
supposed to be the work of the bishops acting upon the prefets; a 
petition is, therefore, preparing among the consistorial bodies, as well 
as among the free Churches who are acting in unison, to beseech the 
Emperor to interfere, and not allow France to become again the scene 
of a Huguenot slaughter. 

“‘ If these things should not be redressed, and the Minister of Public 
Worship should unfortunately continue to encourage his prefets in 
putting down the Protestants, we may soon hear of Madiais in France 
as well as in Italy, for the pastors and the faithful descendants of the 
heroes of Cevennes have resolved to imitate their forefathers, and meet 
in caverns, if they cannot meet for edification in their chapels, and to 
submit to imprisonment, and even to death, rather than deny their God 
and Saviour. Pray, sir, put an end to this cant of ‘religious 
equality ;’ it cannot exist in any Roman Catholic country, and even 
Napoleon III., as long as he has need of the Jesuits, has not the 
power to secure it.” 


French Protestants are at present mainly divided into two parties, 
popularly called the Methodists and the Liberals. The former, though 
owing their origin to the Wesleyan sect, from whom they received their 
first religious impulse, have now little in common with them save the 
name. They are Calvinists, though without holding the doctrines of 
Calvin on predestination—a doctrine now repudiated by French Pro- 
testants. But these Méthodistes, or Calvinists, call themselves the 
orthodox party, because they refuse to accept, as final, any organiza- 
tion which does not start from a dogmatical basis. They demand, as 
the first step in such organization, a new confession of faith, with the 
expulsion from their community of those who refuse to subscribe to it. 

Their opinions seem to be very nearly those of our own Low 
Churchmen, and their confession of faith would probably be some- 
thing like that to which Low Churchmen in England would wish to 
reduce our Articles. Their English sympathies and connexions are 
almost wholly with Low Churchmen; not with Dissenters, even of that 
body from whom they take their popular denomination. They prefer 
themselves the title of Evangelical to that of either Methodists or Cal- 
vinists, and they still continue members of what is called the Re- 
formed Church of France—an establishment closely connected with, 
and paid by the State, and all seceders from which are designated as 
Dissenters. 

They are, as a party, throughout France, numerically in a minority ; 
but in the north, where the English missionaries first sowed the seeds 
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better drilled. There are amongst them many talented, sincere, and 
earnest men. The head of this party is M. Adolphe Monod, brother 
of M. Frederic Monod, one of the pastors of Paris, a man of great 
learning and attainments, of undeniable religious sincerity, and a 
preacher of considerable power. 

The Liberal party includes all who do not belong to the Methodists, 
and embraces, of course, considerable varieties of opinions. By the 
Methodists they are stigmatised as Rationalists. In their own estimation 
they consider themselves more orthodox and High Church than the 
other party, for they say “nous avons les traditions de notre Eglise.” 
They hold themselves as the direct and legitimate descendants and re- 
presentatives of the old French Protestants, and of their opinions, modi- 
fied by the influence of the age, and regard the others as a foreign novel 
importation from England. Notwithstanding the laxity of their dog- 
matical views, the party adhere very strongly to the title of a National 
Church, and to the maintenance of a strict union between Church and 
State. They also hold themselves aloof from, and have no sympathies 
with dissent or Dissenters in their own or other countries. In this they 
differ from the Methodists, who rather disincline from a State connexion, 
appear often on the verge of dissent, and seem to look upon separation 
as eligible or not, only as they may deem it more or less advantageous 
to the advancement of their own principles. The Liberal party are 
much less inveterate against Romanism than the Methodists, and on 
this, and on account of their position as the adversaries of what may be 
called French Evangelical, their sympathies are with and for English 
High Churchmen. Their present leader, M. Athanase Coquerel, a good 
many years ago, was on the point of taking orders in the Church of 
England. An eligible opportunity offering itself, and M. Coquerel, 
though one of the most eloquent preachers in France, being equally 
master of both languages, and feeling himself ,conscientiously able to 
enter our Church, he did not hesitate to embrace it; but finding it to 
be a compulsory preliminary to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
he could not reconcile this formality to his principles, and remained a 
French minister.” 

The Archbishop of Paris has just fulminated a mandement against the 
“* Univers,” which runs as follows :— 

“Art. 1. We renew the warning we have already given to the ‘ Uni- 
vers, and the censure we pronounced on it on the 24th of August, 
1850. 

‘Art. 2. We prohibit all ecclesiastics and all religious communities 
of our diocese from reading the ‘ Univers.’ 

‘Art. 3. We prohibit, under pain of suspension, all ecclesiastics of 
our diocese, or residing within it, from writing in the ‘ Univers,’ and 
from taking any part whatever in the editing of it. 

“Art. 4. We prohibit the ‘ Univers’ and other religious journals, as 
also all Catholic reviews published in our diocese, from repeating, in 
the sense of insulting epithets, the terms ‘Ultramontane’ and ‘Gallican,’ 
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and we recall to the memory of Catholic writers that publications re- 
lative to the delicate question of theology ought not to be made except 
under the superintendence of the ordinary, conformably to the canons. 

“ Art. 5. The Vicar-General of our diocese is charged with the ex- 
ecution of the present ordinance.” 

The immediate occasion of this interference with the freedom of dis- 
cussion is a series of articles criticising a review of a work patronized 
by the “Univers” in the “ Ami de la Religion.” The Bishop of 
Viviers has fulminated a similar decree against the ‘‘ Univers.” 

The Daily News has published the following from a correspondent at 
Paris :-— 

‘‘An ordinance of ecclesiastical censure just issued by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, against the Jesuitical and Ultramontane journal th. 
‘Univers,’ contains some extraordinary disclosures relative to the pre- 
sent state of the Church in France. If any open enemy of the Roman 
Catholic Church had drawn such a picture of its divided state as is now 
authoritatively promulgated, he would have been set down as an in- 
famous calumniator. It is admitted by the Archbishop that the Church 
in France has long been delivered over to agitation and trouble; that 
vain contentions and violent disputes have taken the place of pacific con- 
troversy and scientific and charitable discussion ; that the spirit of irre- 
verence and contempt which characterises the age has at length installed 
itself in the Church; that dissensions, too often public, scandalise the 
faithful, and foment and encourage Presbyterian tendencies in the clergy ; 
that the younger members of the clergy proclaim loudly that, with the 
aid of journalism and Rome, they will make the bishops move ; and that 
the germ of an ecclesiastical revolution has developed itself in formidable 
proportions. For this state of things his Grace avers that the writers 
in the ‘ Univers’ are mainly responsible. The immediate cause of the 
censure now fulminated against the ‘Univers’ is a series of articles 
lately published in that journal, criticising with great severity a hostile 
review written by the Abbé Gaduel, Vicar-General of Orleans, of a 
theological work recommended by the ‘ Univers.” The Abbé Gaduel’s 
review appeared in a Gallican publication called ‘ L’Ami de la Religion,’ 
between which journal and the ‘ Univers’ a holy war has long been 
raging. The ‘ Univers,’ that famous champion of the Catholic Church, 
is accused by the Archbishop of having insulted the person of the 
Abbé Gaduel, and calumniated his faith, of indulging in sarcastic 
and scandalous declamation against theological teaching, of heaping 
insults upon certain bishops, and of having, under the pretext of re- 
futing the Abbé Gaduel, held up to ridicule, in a style imitated 
from Voltaire, those priests and theologians that defend the Church 
and free opinions in the Church in a manner consecrated by the 
constant and universal custom of the Catholic schools of the 
world. But it appears that, although the Archbishop now speaks out 
at the instance of the Abbé Gaduel, vast numbers of his clergy, in- 
cluding several bishops, have during the last three years wearied their 
Metropolitan with bitter complaints against the self-elected lay cham- 
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pions of the faith, who persist in serving in the Church after their own 
fashion in the columns of a newspaper. The aid of laymen, they say, 
may be very useful when proffered in a humble, submissive spirit ; but 
of the writers in the ‘ Univers’ they exclaim, Non defensoribus istis 
tempus eget. They particularly complain that the ‘Univers’ pays no 
attention to the rules of ecclesiastical controversy. A priest cannot 
publish a theological argument, conducted according to the approved 
system, but lo! the ‘ Univers’ attacks him with an utter disregard of 
all the canons of Church fencing. Like the chambermaid in the 
‘Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ the ‘ Univers’ thrusts in tierce while it 
ought to thrust in carte, and has not patience while its adversary 
parries. In 1850, the Archbishop gave this journal a warning, and 
obtained from it an admission of his jurisdiction to restrain the excesses 
of the religious press, and a promise that it would be circumspect in 
future and moderate its language. This promise having been, as the 
mandate states, wholly disregarded, the Archbishop now renews his 
warning, prohibits all the Clergy and all religious communities in his 
diocese from reading the ‘ Univers;’ prohibits, under pain of suspen- 
sion, any priest belonging to or residing in his diocese from writing in 
the ‘ Univers,’ or in any manner taking part in its publication ; and 
lastly, prohibits not only the ‘ Univers,’ but all other religious journals 
and Catholic reviews printed in the diocese, from using in a reproachful 
sense the words ‘ Ultramontane’ or ‘ Gallican,’ and reminds Catholic 
writers that nothing relative to delicate theological questions should be 
published without the consent of the ordinary, according to canonical 
prescriptions. The decree, moreover, threatens the ‘ Univers’ with the 
utmost severity of canonical punishment if (which God forbid!) it 
should dare to discuss the present sentence. It is easy to collect, were 
the fact not otherwise known, from the tone of part of the mandate, 
that, in attacking the ‘ Univers,’ the Archbishop feels he is provoking a 
formidable adversary, and not censuring a subordinate out of the pleni- 
tude of his authority. He admits the probability that many bishops 
will not take the same view that he does as to the propriety of the 
present measure ; but he reminds them that they, as well as the ‘ Uni- 
vers, have an appeal to Rome. It is essential, by the way, in order to 
show the present aspect of this very pretty quarrel, to mention that 
M. Louis Veuillot, the principal editor of the ‘ Univers,’ and the writer 
of the articles now incriminated, is at this moment, accompanied by an 
eminent Jesuitical prelate, in close consultation with the Pope at Rome, 
where, doubtless, he is contriving schemes for the furtherance of ultra- 
montane principles. 

“The Bishop of Viviers has also denounced the ‘ Univers’ in his 
diocese.” 

Two of the French bishops have come forth in favour of the 
‘* Univers,” and, consequently in opposition to the recent prohibition of 
the Archbishop of Paris. In one diocese it is an ecclesiastical offence 
even to read that journal, and in another the Bishop sets the example 
of reading it, 
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Monseigneur Mathias, the Archbishop of Avignon, has pronounced 
in favour of the ‘‘ Univers ;” meanwhile the religious war rages as hotly 
as ever. The Archbishop of Paris has appealed to Rome against the 
last pastoral letter of the Bishop of Moulins. 

The Archbishop of Avignon and the Bishop of Chalons have warmly 
embraced the cause of the “‘ Univers.” The ‘ Univers” itself contra- 
dicts the report that its existence is endangered by the measures taken 
against it by the Archbishop of Paris, and maintains that its doctrines 
are identical with those of the Roman journal, the “ Civilta Cattolica,” 
which has recently received the direct approbation and encouragement 
of the Pope in a letter addressed to its editors. M. Veuillot, the chief 
editor of the ‘‘ Univers,” has had a private audience of the Pope. 


GrrRMANY.—It is announced by the ‘ Univers’ that a Concordat 
is on the eve of being concluded between the Roman See and the 
Austrian Government. 

The Romish party in Prussia have lately organized themselves poli- 
tically, in order to make aggressions in the Chambers, for the purpose 
of advancing the interests of the Church of Rome. 

The election of a permanent President and two Vice Presidents for 
the remaining portion of the Session, which took place in both Cham- 
bers immediately on their meeting again after the Christmas holidays, 
ended in the re-election of Graf Rittberg, President ; Geheimerath Dr. 
Bruggemann, First Vice President; and Graf von Itzenplitz as Second 
Vice President of the First Chamber; and in the Second Chamber in 
the election of Graf Schwerin as President, the re-election of Baron 
von Waldbott-Bornheim as First Vice President, and Herr von Engel- 
mann as Second Vice President. The Dr. Bruggemann mentioned 
above is a Geheimerath, high in office in that branch of the Ministry of 
Public Worship and Education to which all secular matters connected 
with Roman Catholic worship and the school provision for Roman 
Catholic youth are referred; he is also himself a Roman Catholic. 
The Herr von Waldbott, the First Vice President of the Second 
Chamber, is also a Roman Catholic, and, although till this Session un- 
known in parliamentary life, has been elected and re-elected Vice Pre- 
sident, and charged by the Roman Catholic party with the bringing in 
of a motion, the passing of which would overthrow the policy hitherto ob- 
served by the ministry towards the Roman Catholic Church in Prussia, 
and either compel their resignation or a dissolution of the Chambers. 

The government had found it necessary in the course of last year to 
call the attention of the provincial authorities to the agency of Roman 
Catholic missionaries in localities where Protestant populations had the 
preponderance, and to point out that where their public preaching was 
of a nature of itself, or by reason of the attendant circumstances, calcu- 
lated to cause a breach of the peace, or where in any way a political or 
social misdemeanour was thereby committed, the authorities were re- 
quired to interfere to prevent such occurrences, even, if necessary, by 
forbidding the missionaries the spot. The previous toleration on the 
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part of the authorities was not reproved, and the greatest discretion and 
delicacy in the execution of these orders enforced upon them. Further, 
the government had found reason to refuse to a student of divinity its 
permission to visit the Collegium Germanicum at Rome (which it was 
empowered to do by an edict of the late king), and in general to refuse 
to Jesuits and other clerical persons who had studied in Jesuit esta- 
blishments permission to take up their abode in Prussia. The motion 
made by the Baron von Waldbott was for an address to the King, peti- 
tioning him to reverse these orders, on the ground that the first of them 
is in direct contravention of the 12th Article of the Constitution, which 
guarantees the freedom of religious confession, the right of association 
for religious purposes, and of meeting for domestic and public religious 
exercise ; and that the edict of the late king, which was made the 
ground of action in the second order, has been virtually repealed by 
certain articles of the Constitution quoted; and furthermore, that 
ministers had themselves adopted this view in their own instructions to 
the provincial authorities on a previous occasion. The motion was 
signed by seventy-three Roman Catholics, and backed by thirteen 
Polish members of the same persuasion. 

This forms the vanguard of an aggressive host of demands and en- 
croachments on the Protestant Church which a Protestant State cannot 
satisfy or submit to without sacrificing its character and standing as 
such. With other tactics, suited to the different position it occupies 
here, the Romish Church is carrying on the same campaign in Prussia 
as in Ireland. It proclaims the injustice of a State Church, the right 
of all forms of faith to equality of protection and patronage ; advocates 
the admission of Jews to equal rights with those accorded to all deno- 
minations of Christians ; claims the restoration of lands formerly be- 
longing to the Romish Church, since secularised, and now appropriated 
to the maintenance of educational establishments, to which Roman 
Catholics and Protestants are admitted indifferently ; aspires to the 
appointment of a special Minister for Catholic Public Worship and 
Education, who shall have a seat in the Cabinet; and, as we have seen 
in the parliamentary motion described above, petitions the King for the 
readmission of the Jesuits, and every facility for this order extending 
its numbers and influence. 

In no Protestant country is the Romish Church so well placed as in 
Prussia—here are no political or municipal disabilities; Romanists 
meet with no sectarian bigotry amongst their fellow-subjects, for the 
greatest liberality and even latitudinarianism exists: serious Protes- 
tants, Anythingarians, Lutherans, sceptics, and infidels all agree to 
leave every man’s religion to himself and his God. 

In spite of this favourable position the language of the Romanist 
organs frequently equals in virulence the choicest productions of the 
Irish press in the days of O’Connell’s agitation. We read of ‘ wrongs 
done to Holy Mother Church,” “ violations of justice,” “ necks bared 
to the yoke,” &e. 

The moment for this attack on the Protestant Church was as well 
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chosen as the locality. The present Constitution of Prussia, that of 
January, 1850, is as liberal a political charter as it is possible fora 
King to govern with. For the landed aristocracy, or “‘ squire party ” 
as it is here called, its provisions are by far too democratic, and it finds 
its defenders on the left side of the two Chambers, to whose numerically 
weaker forces the appearance of an auxiliary troop in the shape of the 
Roman Catholic party is a most welcome aid for their constitutional 
purposes; the latter, however, reckon on the aid of the Liberals in 
return for the furtherance of their own subversive views. Thus we 
have Liberals who act as Conservatives of the existing order of things ; 
Tories, who strive after Radical Reforms in a reactionary sense; and a 
Romish party lending its aid to the Liberals in opposition to a High- 
Church party. . 

The present King, who as Crown Prince was known to lean towards 
toleration for the Romanists in opposition to his father, who was a 
rigid, if not bigoted, Protestant, is believed to have indulged for some 
of the first years of his reign in a dream of the possibility of fusing the 
Romanist and Evangelical Churches in Prussia, by uniting them on a 
basis of doctrine and ritual common to them both—something similar 
to what his father had done between the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches, which still goes by the name of “the Union.” With this 
was connected the equally amiable dream of German unity, and which 
has of late been put forward again most openly by General von 
Radowitz—the man after the King’s own heart—the man whom he 
dignified with the title of his friend par excellence—as only to be 
attained by the adoption of the Catholic faith in Prussia, and thus 
throwing down at once the great wall of separation that divides it from 
Austria and the south of Germany. If the King ever had these two 
dreams, as it is not improbable, it is still more probable that the events 
of the last few years have dispelled them, and, to all appearance, he has 
cordially adopted the policy which Prussia has followed for the last 
year and a half, viz., to make Prussia a substantive Power in Germany 
beyond the control of Austria, by means of a liberal and constitutional 
form of government, a gradually relaxing commercial system, and the 
maintenance of the Protestant faith. 

The Roman Catholic motion for an address to the King, praying him 
to order the recall of certain Ministerial instructions of last year, for the 
better preservation of the peace at ‘‘ stations” held by Jesuit Missiona- 
ries in the midst of Protestant populations, and circumscribing the 
liberty of visiting the Collegium Germanicum or any foreign educational 
establishment conducted by Jesuits, was brought on in February ; and, 
after a very animated debate of more than seven hours, was rejected by 
a majority of 175 to 123. This motion, which at its first introduction 


created so much interest and not a little apprehension, from the novel 
phenomenon of a Roman Catholic party in the Chamber, bound 
together by severe discipline, observant of strict Parliamentary tactics, 
and headed by the Baron von Waldbott, who, though personally nearly 
a stranger in Berlin, was favourably known here by reputation from the 
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active part he had taken at the Landtag of the Rhine province, had 
already previous to its discussion lost much of its interest in the course 
of the preliminary debates in the bureaux. The extremely mild and 
liberal treatment which the Romish Church in Prussia has experienced 
at the hands of every Ministry since the present reign had been clearly 
exposed there, and it had even been shown that in many cases—for 
instance, the obligation of every male subject to serve in the ranks for 
one or three years as the case may be—a degree of indulgence had been 
accorded to Roman Catholic students of theology preparing for ordina- 
tion which offered a marked exception to the usual strictness with 
regard to the enforcement of this duty. The Herr Von Gerlach, who 
brought up the report of the Committee on the motion, remarked very 
much to the point, “to what a great extent must not freedom and 
justice be apportioned to the Roman Catholic Church in Prussia when 
complaints such as these are the main grievances she has to bring 
forward.” He asked, ‘ where would petitions on matters of religion, 
as these are, meet with such an impartial, just, and reasonable public 
discussion as this motion will here to-day 2? Would they in Austria, in 
France, or in Spain, not to mention Tuscany? It is the boast and 
glory of Protestants in England and Evangelical Prussia that they 
allow such an extensive amount of freedom to the Roman Catholic 
Church.” The same speaker went on to show that the limitations on 
the liberty of visiting the Collegium Germanicum at Rome were 
originally made at the urgent instigation of a former Archbishop of 
Cologne, and that the most earnest protest against the readmission of 
the Jesuits into Prussia had been made by the Herr Von Radowitz, 
himself a zealous Roman Catholic, during a debate in the German Vor- 
parlament, in St. Paul’s Church, at Frankfort. He had said, ‘ If from 
any side the proposal were made to introduce the order of the Jesuits 
into any German land, we would, in the interests of the Church itself, 
most energetically oppose the execution of any such plan.’” The ne 
used here was shown afterwards to have meant several of the Romish 
Bishops and many of those who had supported this motion brought in 
by the Baron von Waldbott. 

The minority contained the whole Roman Catholic party, the whole 
left side, and a few members of the right side; the majority consisted 
of the right side, the Ministers, and the party of Bethmann-Hollweg ; 
the latter had proposed, as a compromising amendment, to reject the 
motion for an address to his Majesty, but to refer the subject-matter 
of the grievances back to the Ministry for reconsideration, but on find- 
ing the turn the debate took he withdrew it, and with his party voted 
unconditionally against the motion. 

According to the last official statement of the various religious con- 
fessions of the population of Prussia, the Roman Catholics number 
6,063,186; the Protestants 9,987,277; and Mennonites, members of 
the Greek Church, and Jews, 234,551: together 16,285,014. Since 
this census the population has increased to within a very few of 
17,000,000. 
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The miserable Rationalistic sect, founded, under the name of the 
**German Catholic Church,” some years ago by Dr. Ronge, has at 
length expired of inanition: the contributions of the members towards 
the support of their Ministers having become scantier and scantier, 
till the last of them, Dr. Bergmann, of Erfurt, after expending nearly 
8,000f. of his own to defray the rent of the building where the meetings 
were held, has been obliged to accept the situation of a travelling agent 


for a life assurance company. 


Ho.ianp.—It is intimated by the French and Dutch journals that 
in consequence of some negotiations which have been for some time 
going on between the Dutch Government and the Roman See, the 
Popish hierarchy is about to be re-established in the kingdom of the 


Netherlands. 


Iraty.—The Bishops of Piedmont have issued an encyclic against 
the Civil Marriage Bill, the conclusion of which is as follows :—* 1, 
No civil law can ever be considered to innovate, change, or annul any 
thing sanctioned, ordered, or defined by the Church, and especially by 
the Holy Council of Trent, in so far as marriage, its celebration, obli- 
gations, impediments, motives, and dispensation, and manner of ob- 
taining them, or ecclesiastical judgments on matrimonial cases, are 
concerned. 2. Any of the people of our diocese professing, defending, 
or teaching, with respect to the sacrament of marriage, doctrines con- 
trary to those of the Holy Catholic Church, especially as defined in 
the Holy Council of Trent, and in the dogmatic constitution 4uctorum 
jfidei, shall be considered as having separated from the communion of 
the Church, and incurred all the penalties fulminated by the said con- 
stitution against heresy and its followers. 3. Any of the people of 
our diocese contracting marriage, otherwise than prescribed by our 
Holy Mother Church, shall incur the highest degree of excommunica- 
tion. 4. Hence all those guilty of the offences named under the above 
second and third heads, shall be considered deprived of the right of 
participating in the sacraments, whether in the course of their lives, or 
on their deathbed, unless they have previously retracted their errors, 
repaired the evils resulting from them, and had their marriage legiti- 
mated according to the prescriptions of the Church, or separated from 
the woman whom the Church can only consider as a concubine. 5. 
Also, any person guilty of the above offences, without having pre- 
viously reconciled himself with God and the Church, shall be deprived 
of ecclesiastical burial. 6. The children born of a union contracted 


otherwise than according to the rites of our Holy Mother Church 
shall, as the fruits of a real concubinage, be considered illegitimate for 
all the effects and purposes which, according to the enactments of the 
holy canons, can only arise from marriages validly contracted.” 

The parish Priests of Genoa lately read from the pulpit a new pas- 
toral letter of the Bishops of the province of Genoa, anathematizing 


the Civil Marriage Bill, the press, &c. 
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The system of persecution for the “‘ Extinction of Heresy by Princes,” 
has been extended to Sardinia. Four persons, three men and a woman, 
of the name of Cereghini, have been committed to the prison of Chiavari, 
to take their trial on a charge of Protestant propagandism. In this 
case, however, it is hoped that the King will interfere, though an in- 
terpellation on the subject in the Chamber of Deputies, on the 28th 
ult., did not elicit a single word of explanation from the Minister. 

The following letter has been addressed to a contemporary by the 
Secretary of the “‘ Evangelical Alliance :”— 

‘* Sin, —The following remarkable incident is instructive, in exposing 
the tactics of Popery, and encouraging, as evidence of the advance of 
Protestantism in the north of Italy. 

‘About three years ago, by the orders of the Bishop of Nice, a 
printed ‘list of cases reserved’ was ordered to be hung up for the use 
of the faithful who frequent the various confessionals. These ‘cases ’ 
are numbered 1, 2, &c., and include—‘ Blasphemy against God or the 
Blessed Virgin,’ ‘ Incest,’ ‘ False witness,’ ‘ Postponement of baptism,’ 
&e. At the end the following are found, as— 

“*Casus reservati ratione adnexz excommunicationis tpso facto 
incurrendz :— 

‘61, Ingressus in Protestantium templum vel, &c. 

**¢9. Biblicze Societati, vel cuilibet alteri pro pravis diffundendis 
libris initze facta adscriptio, aut lisdem preestitum auxilium.’ 

“ But in these later times the ‘attendance at Protestant meetings,’ 
and ‘ assistance to the Bible Society,’ have become crimes so prevalent 
among the more enlightened inhabitants of Nice, that it is found neces- 
sary to remove them from the list of those offences which incur excom- 
munication ipso facto, and the lower part of the paper above mentioned 
has been accordingly cut off by the authorities who regulate the sins of 
the people. 

“* All this is denied by the Bishop of Nice, but I have now before me 
one of the original documents, bearing as imprimatur ‘ Nicez ex So- 
cietate Typographica,” and a visit paid lately to the cathedral by a 
trustworthy informant enables us to assert that the list suspended in 
the confessional there has been treated as I have mentioned; so that 
Rome is compelled to suppress in her catalogue of crimes all mention of 
those acts of disobedience which she has denounced of old, but is now 
happily unable to abate.” 

The Abbé de Col has published a letter announcing his profound 
penitence for having had any dealings with “ the Anglican Ministers,” 
his ‘‘ submission to the Apostolic Throne,” and his consequent “ absolu- 
tion” bya decree of ‘the Holy Office,” in accordance with which he 
has prepared himself by a course of spiritual exercises for the resump- 
tion of his priestly functions. 

The “Roman Journal” has the following announcement of the pro- 
gress made towards erecting a vast Roman Catholic church in the 
centre of London :— 

“The congregation founded in Rome by the servant of God, D. 
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Vincenzo Pallotti, after having met with opposition and difficulties for 
the space of six years, has finally achieved in London, through one of 
its priests, D. Raphael Melia, the purchase of ground in a central part 
of the city, sufficient to erect a vast church, especially for the benefit of 
Italians, with a cloister annexed for the priests of the congregation. 
On the 16th of December last, the contract was stipulated and the deed 
executed, the ground being paid for at the price of 7500, that is, 
about 37,500 scudi. Many princes and many dioceses, especially of 
Italy, have aided by their alms this work, so useful for the Catholic 
religion. The reigning high pontiff, Pius [X., besides having contri- 
buted abundant alms, has manifested his will that the Church be offici- 
ated in the Roman manner (al modo Romano), and that it be dedicated 
to St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles; and in the audience of the 18th 
of June, 1848, through the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda Fide, 
on the favourable information and wish of the Most Eminent Wiseman, 
Ordinary of London, he granted to the above mentioned servant of 
God, D. Vincenzo Pallotti, then living, and to the priests of his congre- 
gation, the property and direction of the Church, the right of adminis- 
tering its funds, and celebrating ecclesiastical rites in it. Signor Fran- 
cesco Gualandi, of Bologna, will be the architect of the new edifice, 
assisted by another English architect. In this church, wherein the 
faithful of every class and condition will be able to satisfy their devo- 
tion and the duties of religion, there will be confessors to hear confes- 
sions in all languages ; there will be preachers to announce the divine 
word in the principal idioms of Europe, and there will also be schools 
for both sexes. It is hoped that at.such joyful intelligence the piety 
and charity of all Catholics will be put in motion, and especially of 
Italians, to supply new and abundant alms for the continuation and 
completion of the grand work, since the great expense encountered in 
purchasing the land has exhausted the collections hitherto made.” 

The ‘‘Roman Journal” announces the departure of the King of 
Bavaria from Rome for Naples. King Maximilian has not left a very 
favourable impression on the court of Rome. In his interviews with 
Pius IX., instead of kissing the hand of the Pope, a tribute of respect 
which even Nicholas of Russia did not withhold, the king maintained a 
stiff, soldier-like bearing, and contented himself with paying ordinary 
civilities to the Sovereign Pontiff. The Roman Catholic journals de- 
nounce him as half a Protestant, and the native Roman nobility have 
absented themselves from his levees. 

The following statement, abridged from the Christian Times, throws 
light upon the system of proselytism pursued at Rome towards Eng- 
lishmen of distinction :—‘‘ The Hon. Mr. West, son of Earl Delawarr, 
who has been passing the winter at Rome, was marked out as an object 
of the efforts of the Vatican. The Rev. Mr. Pollen (late Proctor at 
Oxford) and Mgr. Talbot, the Pope’s Chamberlain, used the utmost 
efforts to pervert him, but he always declined controversy. On January 
31st they offered to introduce him to the Pope. During the audience the 
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Pope, laying his hand on his shoulder, said he was very glad to hear of 
his good disposition to the Church, and suggested to him to profess the 
true faith publicly on the 2nd of February, when the Pope would be at 
St. Peter’s to bless the candles. Mr. West, being taken by surprise, 
made no reply, but did not go to St. Peter’s on the 2nd. On the fol- 
lowing day Mr. Talbot requested him to call upon him at his rooms in 
the Vatican, when he and Mr. Pollen submitted to him a parchment 
which he called ‘a faculty,’ in which Mr. West’s name was written in 
full, and Mr. Talbot said that his Holiness had given him a dispensation 
to receive him at once in his own room into the bosom of the Church, 
Mr. West protested that he had not the slightest intention of becoming 
a Roman Catholic, and ultimately, not without difficulty, left the 
Vatican.” 

The Roman correspondent of the “‘ Bilancia” of Milan, whose letter 
is reproduced by the “ Univers ” and the ‘ Tablet,” states that a special 
commission has been appointed for the examination of the question of 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, consisting of Cardinal 
R. Fornari, Mer. L. Pacifici, Canon G. Audisio, Fathers Spada, Domi- 
nican, Perrone, and Passaglia, Jesuits, and Jonini, Minor Conventual, 
who has since died, and will probably be replaced by another Francis- 
can, the members of the commission thus representing the opinions of 
the various theological schools on the subject. The question as pro- 
posed to the commission is to the following effect.:—‘ Is the doctrine 
or proposition which affirms the Conception of the Most Holy Virgin 
exempt from original sin, true as a theological truth, or as a revealed 
truth ?”” The writer adds the expression of his own conviction, that 
‘the labours of the commission are in a way of attaining a happy issue,” 
that is to say, that the delusion in question will be authoritatively de- 
clared as a doctrine of the Church. 

The Canons of the Church of St. John of Lateran have signed an ad- 
dress to Napoleon III., praying him to accept the title usually borne 
by the ancient Kings of France, of first Canon of that Cathedral, which 
is denominated “the Head and the Mother of the Holy Church.” 

Matters of great importance are understood to have occupied an ex- 
traordinary congregation of the “Sacred College” recently convoked. 
The journey of the Pope to France is said to have been discussed, and 
negatived. A project forthe sale of part of the Pontifical States to the 
King of Naples is said to have been likewise rejected. 

A memorial has been addressed to the Duke of Newcastle from Pro- 
testant British residents in Malta, remonstrating ‘‘ against the slight 
and indignity put upon the Church of the Sovereign, by withdrawing 
and excluding from the articles of the new penal code any mention of 
the Church of England by name;” and further complaining that “ in 
the letter of the Chief Secretary in reply to the memorialists, they are 
told that the Church of England is included with others under a general 
phrase.” ‘The memorialists pray that the passages of the new criminal 
law complained of may be altered and amended. 
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Norway.—In Norway, where not only all Christian sects, but the 
Jews likewise, enjoy free toleration, the Government has decided that 
the Mormons, not being Christian Dissenters, shall not be permitted to 
perform any public act of worship or instruction in the Norwegian 
kingdom, or be allowed to make oath before any Court. 


ASIA. 


A protest has been entered by the Russian Envoy at Constantinople 
against the concessions recently made to the Latin Church on the sub- 
ject of the Holy Places. 

The manner in which the Turkish Commissioner has thought proper 
to terminate the differences at Jerusalem has displeased all parties. On 
the top of the grotto at Bethlehem there had always existed a silver 
star, indicative of the exact spot of the Holy Nativity, but some years 
ago this star had disappeared during a quarrel which took place be- 
tween the various Christian congregations, and it became a question 
who was to replace it, which was in some sort establishing a right of 
possession, and now at last the Commissioner of the Porte has deter- 
mined on replacing it himself, which at first seemed to satisfy every- 
body. But, unfortunately, the new star bore on the back an inscrip- 
tion in Latin, at which the Greeks and Armenians took offence, and 
refused to assist at the ceremony of the erection. Then the Roman 
Catholics, who possessed the key of a small door of the church of 
Bethlehem, insisted on having the key of the principal door, and per- 
mission to construct in the church a separate altar and a vestry-room. 
The Commissioner gave them the key of one of the three front doors 
of the church, and the permission to build a vestry in the outer court. 
He attempted also to regulate the hours of the respective services ; but 
in this he failed, as each of the different communions insisted on being 
first, and the Greek Patriarch, considering all these concessions as at- 
tacking the long-recognized rights of the Greeks, left Jerusalem, and 
went to protest at Constantinople. Russia has taken up the question. 

It is said that the King of Prussia is erecting a dwelling-house at 
Jerusalem for the Bishop of the English Church there. 

It is stated by the * Patriot” that a remarkable movement is in 
progress among the Jews throughout the world, a paper being exten- 
sively circulated by an influential Rabbi, in which he proves from 
Scripture that the time has come when the Jews must prepare for 
returning to the land of their fathers. The document has been printed 
in Hebrew and English, and a society has been formed to promote the 


movement. 
AFRICA. 


Exertions are being made to complete the English Church at Alex- 
andria, in Egypt. The foundation-stone was laid in 1839, and 8000/. 


were expended upon it, but the funds became exhausted, and it is not 


yet finished. 
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It is stated that the consent of Her Majesty’s Government has been 
obtained to the immediate creation of an English Bishopric at Natal, 
which is at present under the Episcopal jurisdiction of the Bishop of 


Cape Town. 


AMERICA. 


The Bishop of Fredericton having been requested, by the Clergy of 
every deanery in his diocese, to convene a diocesan meeting, to consider 
Mr. Gladstone’s Colonial Churches Bill, his Lordship issued a circular, 
proposing, as a more practicable mode of procedure— 

“That each Clergyman should call a meeting of the habitual attend- 
ants at his parish Church or Churches, and take the sense of the persons 
assembled—being of course understood to be bona fide members of the 
Church of England—whether it be expedient that the Bishops, Clergy, 
and Laity, in communion with the Church of England, should be em- 
powered to meet in Diocesan or other Synods, and make regulations 
for the management of their internal ecclesiastical affairs.” 

An affirmative answer to this proposition has been returned from 
Carleton, a negative one from Portland, and meetings have been held 
in other parishes, but the result in them is not stated. 

The Bishop of Quebec has issued a pastoral address to his Clergy, 
prior to leaving for England as Senior Bishop of the North American 
provinces, to consult with the Bishop of Sydney and the Home autho- 
rities upon matters affecting the interests of the Colonial Church. We 
need not say that the chief of these is the necessity for Synodical 
action. His Lordship says :— 

** The difficulties, peculiar in their character, which attach in different 
ways to the administration of ecclesiastical affairs in the Colonies, and 
the desire felt, in common with other colonial Prelates, by the Bishops 
of these North American dioceses, to procure the formal and legal co- 
operation of the Clergy and laity in the management and regulation of 
such matters, have already been placed before you in the Minutes of the 
Episcopal Conference, held at Quebec in September, 1850. In the 
tenor of these Minutes I have authority for saying, that the whole of 
the North American Episcopate are agreed—the two Bishops who, out 
of the seven, were unavoidably absent, having, subsequently to their 
reception of copies of the Minutes, put me in possession of their senti- 
ments on the subject.” 

A Convention of Clergy and Lay Delegates of the diocese of Montreal 
assembled in that city on the 19th of January, at the call of the Bishop, 
the Right Hon. Sir John Pakington, then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, having requested his opinion of the provisions of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill. A report from the Convocation Committee, on the sub- 
ject of the bill, suggesting various alterations in it, was read, and the 
following resolutions adopted :— 

“That this meeting are decidedly of opinion that unless the amend- 
ments now proposed are faithfully adopted in the bill, it will not be 
satisfactory to the Church in this diocese. 
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“‘ That the bill with its amendments be adopted, and that his Lord- 
ship the Bishop of the diocese be respectfully requested to forward the 
same to the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for the Colonies, with 
such observations or remarks as to his Lordship may seem appro- 
priate.” 

The Bishop of Montreal, in transmitting these resolutions and the 
amended bill, accompanied it with explanatory observations, on the 
grounds of the opposition which it had encountered, and the reasons 
for the alterations introduced, concluding with the following state- 
ment :-— 

“One thing is certain, that in any system to be adopted for the 
Church in these colonies, we must seek to organize it on a broad and 
firm basis: and must earn the respect and affection of the working 
laity by serving them faithfully in the work of the ministry, and by in- 
viting their aid and co-operation in the internal administration of our 
system. During a recent visit at New York, I made many inquiries 
respecting their system of Church discipline and government, and the 
effects of lay influences in their conventions. I was told, by what 
may be termed High Churchmen, that the admission of the laity had 
been with them a matter of necessity ; but that, whatever might have 
been the @ priori opinions held on the subject, its operation had been 
so successful that it would now be adopted as a matter of choice.” 

Dr. Feild, the Bishop of Newfoundland, is in London, having left 
St. John’s on the last day of last year, with the intention of proceeding 
to Bermuda to hold his visitation. On his arrival at Halifax, whither 
he had to proceed in order to obtain a passage to Bermuda, he found 
that he should be detained upwards of a fortnight, and that he would 
probably save time by making a long-projected journey to England in 
the Boston steamer. This circumstance forcibly illustrates the in- 
convenience of uniting in one diocese Newfoundland and Bermuda. 

Bishop Wainwright, of New York, has put forth a pastoral letter to 
his diocese, which is highly praised by the American Church press for 
its spirit and temper, as well as matter, and for the seasonableness of 
the appeal which it contains on behalf of unity and vigorous action 
among Churchmen. ; 

The sermon preached by the Bishop of New Hampshire at the conse- 
cration of Bishop Wainwright has been published, at the request of the 
Bishops who were present. The American papers enable us to give 
some extracts from the discourse. The text was 1 Tim.i.15. “In 
this brief sentence,” says the right rev. author, ‘we have the compre- 
hensive sayine of revealed religion. It is the ultimate and perfect 
formulary for expressing and revealing the mercies of God in the blessed 
work of redemption. It is that true and precious treasure which was 


said by the holy Apostle to be had by the ministers of Christ in earthen 

vessels—which by His ministers, of all orders and functions, is still 

held as a sacred trust, in the same manner and for the same glorious 

ends. . . . If Christ has instituted a Church, let no one presume that 

he lives under the approbation of var Shepherd and Bishop of souls, or 
Qa 
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has a right to hope for His gracious word of acceptance in the end, 
while he stands afar off, and makes light of its privileges, and disre- 
gards the ends for which the glorious institution was designed. If He 
has appointed an unchangeable Priesthood, beginning with Apostles, 
and authorizing them to bring into the work subordinate helpers, and 
to convey the Divine Commission along, under the promise of His pre- 
sence to the end of the world,—it cannot be right, it cannot be safe, to 
depart from that ministry, or to change that priesthood. Let no one 
flatter himself with the delusive idea, that ‘the faithful saying’ will 
long survive and be faithfully preached, or that Gospel doctrines can 
long be saved, after the wreck of Gospel institutions. Christ intended 
the one for the preservation of the other. Do not imagine that faith, 
and love, and piety, can live on in vigour and purity, when the perma- 
nent institutions of the Gospel have fallen into desuetude and contempt. 
Such a thing cannot be. Let it satisfy us that thus, and not otherwise, 
it has pleased Him to set in order His Church, to propagate His truth, 
and to govern His people.” 

We learn from the ‘* New York Churchman,” that the proceedings 
for the trial of Bishop Doane, at Burlington, terminated in the following 
resolutions :— 

“‘ Whereas, Previous to the making of the presentment now before 
this court, the Convention of New Jersey had investigated most of the 
matters contained therein, and had determined that there was no ground 
for presentment : therefore, 

‘* Ordered, That, as to the matters thus acted upon by said Conven- 
tion, this Court is not called upon to proceed farther. 

‘“‘ Whereas, The diocese of New Jersey stands pledged to investigate 
any charges against its Bishop that may be presented from any re- 
sponsible source ; and whereas, a Special Convention has been called, 
shortly to meet, in reference to the new matters contained in the pre- 
sentment now before this Court: therefore, 

“Ordered, That this Court, relying upon the said pledge, do not now 
proceed to any further action in the premises.” 

These resolutions were carried by a majority of eight to six, the 
minority being Bishops Hopkins, Smith, Lee, Johns, Eastburn, and 
Potter. The presenters subsequently tried to fall back upon the first 
presentment, but this attempt was frustrated by the unanimous voice 
of the Court. The excitement occasioned by these proceedings has 
caused a serious attack of illness to Bishop Doane, who was seized 
during his visitation at New Brunswick with a nervous prostration, to 
which he has been subject since his dangerous illness in 1848. 

The ‘‘ New York Churchman” complains of the inadequacy of the 
support given to the Societies recognized by the American Church as 
her authorized agents. The Tract Society having spent during the 
year the pitiful sum of 1683 dolls. 22 cts., is deficient by 721 dolls. 
33 cts., and the Report states that during the forty-three years of its 
existence the Society’s income has gone on decreasing. The Bible and 
Prayer Book Society, though not in debt, is yet, according to the 
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Report, miserably circumscribed in its operations by the insufficiency 
of its means; 863 Bibles and about 9000 Prayer Books being the sum 
total of its distributions for one year, and 3618 dolls. 67 cts. the 


amount of its income. 
The “Univers” gives the following details of the perversion of 


Bishop Ives, of North Carolina :— 

“‘ Dr. Ives left America some weeks ago to go and make his solemn 
abjuration of the errors of Protestantism at the feet of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. Before his departure he gave his retractation into the hands 
of the Archbishop of New York, and participated in the sacraments of 
the Church ; but the venerable convert wished this act to be kept secret 
in order to procure from Pius [X. the sweet consolation of himself re- 
ceiving him into his flock. However, considering the possibility that 
he might be lost on his voyage, Dr. Ives gave to Archbishop Hughes 
his abjuration in writing, furnished with the most incontestable cha- 
racters of authenticity, in order that this document might be made 
public in case of accident. . . . . 

‘“* Dr. Ives having arrived at Rome, put himself in communication with 
his Lordship the Bishop of Virginia (Right Rev. Dr. Gill), and he 
addressed him to Mgr. Talbot, cameriere segreto of his Holiness, in 
order to make his solemn abjuration, and publicly to profess the faith. 
The Holy Father, being informed by Mgr. Talbot of these happy dis- 
positions, hastened to give that Prelate the necessary faculties for 
receiving the abjuration ; and the Anglican Bishop, with sentiments of 
the most lively joy and the most tender piety, made the profession of 
the Catholic faith in the hands of this former Anglican Minister, like 
himself a convert to the true faith, The Holy Father was pleased 
himself to administer the Sacrament of Confirmation to the new Ca- 
tholic, and this ceremony took place on Dec. 26th, in the private 
chapel of his Holiness. They say that the former Protestant Bishop, 
in placing his cross and ring in the hands of the Holy Father, said to 
him, ‘I return to you, most Holy Father, the insignia of a dignity 
which I had usurped.’” 

The ‘‘ Univers” adds that the Bishop is accompanied by his wife, 
who has not followed his example, and by two other ladies belonging 
to the first families of North Carolina, who have likewise made their 
abjuration. The following reflections made by the ‘‘ Univers” on the 
occasion are, in more than one sense, instructive :— 

‘‘ Of the thirty-two Protestant Bishops of the United States nine are 
considered as approaching singularly near to the ‘ Papists,’ and the 
ministry of the pulpit, in the States of New York and North Carolina, 
has very decided Catholic tendencies. Dr. Ives was the oracle of this, 


the most respectable and enlightened fraction of Protestantism. During 
the twenty-one years he has governed the diocese of North Carolina, 
he has formed a school in it; several of his disciples have preceded 
him into the bosom of truth, and are at this moment exemplary priests. 
He had founded a monastery, called ‘ The Valley of the Cross ;’ he 
there instructed young people for the Ministry, and recommended to 
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them, as very laudable, celibacy and confession. He himself confessed 
for several years past, and his director was Dr. Forbes, at present 
Rector of one of the principal Catholic parishes of New York. But 
these reforms could not be carried through without resistance, and the 
rooted Protestants got up a cabal against their Bishop. A convention, 
of which two-thirds of the members were laics, was convoked in May, 
1851, to judge of the doctrines of Dr. Ives, and some promises were 
exacted of him to be a better Protestant for the future. 

“One sees that this intrusiveness and violence could have no other 
result than to open the eyes of the Protestant Prelate by demonstrating 
to him the impossibility of securing his salvation in Anglicanism. In 
the month of May last, he wrote to Dr. Forbes, asking him if he still 
remembered their friendship, and if he would still consent to enlighten 
some doubts which were on his mind. In consequence of this opening, 
Dr. Ives went to pass some time incognito with his former spiritual 
father, who became more than ever the guide of his actions. More 
than one conference took place with the Archbishop of New York, 
always in secret, in order not to awaken anew the cabal of the Episco- 
palians. Already, six months ago, prayers were asked, at High Mass, 
in all the churches of New York, for a conversion which would be a 
great consolation to the Church. It was for that of Dr. Ives. Finally, 
in October last, the heretic Bishop was reconciled to the Church. Since 
the time of Luther, this is the first Protestant Bishop who, in the full 
exercise of his functions, has given this ineffable joy to religion.” 

It appears that Bishop Ives, whose perversion to Popery has been so 
much gloried in by the Popish prints, has been for years past in a 
strange state of mind. In early life he was insane, and an inmate of a 
lunatic asylum. Four years ago he had a violent attack of yeilow 
fever, which affected his brain, and from which he never fully recovered. 
At that time he made a declaration in favour of Rome, which, on coming 
to his senses, he retracted. Subsequently he advocated opinions with 
regard to confession and the worship of the Virgin, which caused 
much controversy in his diocese, and at a meeting of his convention he 
acknowledged that he had been wrong, alleging his bodily health as an 
excuse. It appears, moreover, that before leaving his diocese, he drew 
his salary for a year in advance, to pay the expenses of his tour in 
Europe, artfully concealing his intentions, which it is supposed were 
fully formed before he started. 


The following letter is published in the United States’ papers :— 


RESIGNATION OF BISHOP IVES. 


Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of North 
Carolina. 


“* Rome, Wednesday, Dec. 22, 1852. 


** Dear Brethren,—Some of you, at least, are aware that for years 
doubts of the validity of my office as Bishop have at times harassed 
my mind and greatly enfeebled my action. At other times, it is true, 
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circumstances have arisen to overrule these doubts, and to bring to my 
mind temporary relief. But it has been only temporary, for in spite of 
resolutions to abandon the reading and the use of Catholic books,—in 
spite of earnest prayers and entreaties that God would protect my mind 
against the distressing influence of Catholic truth,—and in spite of public 
and private professions and declarations, which in times of suspended 
doubt I sincerely made to shield myself from suspicion and win back 
the confidence of my Diocese, which had been well-nigh lost,—in spite 
of all this, and of many other considerations which would rise up 
before me, as the necessary consequence of suffering my mind to be 
carried forward in the direction in which my doubts pointed, these 
doubts would again return with increased and almost overwhelming 
vigour, goading me at times to the very borders of derangement. 

“Under these doubts, I desired temporary relief from duties that had 
become so disquieting to me, and determined to accompany Mrs. Ives, 
whose health demanded a change of climate, in a short absence abroad. 
But absence has brought no relief to my mind. Indeed, the doubts 
that disturbed it have grown into clear and settled convictions; so 
clear and settled that, without a violation of conscience and honour, 
and every obligation of duty to God and His Church, I can no longer 
remain in my position. . 

**T am called upon, therefore, to-do an act of self-sacrifice, in view of 
which all other self-sacrificing acts of my life are less than nothing ; 
called upon to sever the ties which have been strengthened by long 
years of love and forbearance, which have bound my heart to many of 
you, as was David’s to that of Jonathan, and make my heart bleed as 
my hand traces the sentence which separates all pastoral relation 
between us, and conveys to you the knowledge that I hereby resign 
into your hands my office as Bishop of North Carolina; and further, 
that J am determined to make my submission to the Catholic Church. 

“In addition (my feelings will allow me only to say), as this act is 
earlier than any perception of my own, and ante-dates, by some 
months, the expiration of the time for which I asked leave of absence, 
and for which I so promptly received from members of your body an 
advance of salary, I hereby renounce all claim upon the same, and 
acknowledge myself bound, on an intimation of your wish, to return 
whatever you may have advanced to me beyond this 22nd day of 


December. 
‘‘ With continued affection and esteem, I pray you to allow me still 


to subscribe myself, 


‘¢ Your faithful friend, &c. 
“LL, Sirtmman Ives.” 
Bishop Whittingham, of Maryland, having been ordered to Italy for 
his health, a suspicion has been excited of “ intentions Romewards.” 
The Bishop, in a letter addressed to the “Southern Churchman,” 
repudiates the insinuation, declaring that he rejects the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, and the creed of Pius [V.; that he holds the 
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Romish communion “to be defiled by damnable idolatries and most 
foul corruptions ;” that he conceives the condition of those who join it 
to be ‘‘perilous in the extreme ;” and the Church of Rome herself to 
be in a state of “‘ most sinful schism.” 


AUSTRALASIA. 


In an account of a recent visitation tour to Western Australia (part 
of his diocese), the Bishop of Adelaide says :— 

“On landing at Fremantle, June 18th, I wrote to you vid Sincapore, 
giving an account of my voyage from Adelaide, and visit to Albany, 
King George’s Sound. I now resume the narrative of my visitation 
from Fremantle, while enjoying the calm sea, and favourable wind, and 
balmy sky, which do not usually prevail at this season of the year 
(midwinter) in this generally supposed stormy locality. Of four 
voyages, however, round the Lewin, I must say that in three I have 
met with the same sort of weather, and the same blue tranquil ocean 
near the Cape itself. We hope to make Albany to-morrow, so as to 
enjoy Sunday, the 8th, on shore, when I shall have the opportunity of 
again assisting the archdeacon in his duties. 

‘‘ Returning, however, to Fremantle for the present, on Saturday, 
June 19th, I inspected the government school, conducted by Mrs. Pen- 
gilly and daughter. Of 100 children on the books, about 70 were in 
attendance, which, as in most colonial schools, is, from the demand for 
labour, irregular. The children, as usual, quick and lively; but there 
was evidently need of a good schoolmaster for the elder boys. This 
want, I am happy to say, has, by an arrangement since made by his 
Excellency the Governor, Capt. Fitzgerald, been supplied. From the 
school I went to the church, and, meeting there the trustees, suggested 
a new arrangement of the pulpit and reading-desk, by which thirty sit- 
tings might be gained, if not more. This being assented to, I proposed 
to preach for this object on the following evening. My duties accord- 
ingly on Sunday, the 21st, were as follows: Morning service at the 
church ; I confirmed and preached. At four, service at the convict esta- 
blishment, when I preached to the 300 prisoners from 2 Cor. v. 20, 
‘ We pray you,’ &c. It is an affecting sight, so many fellow-men under 
sentence for crimes! And when psalmody burst forth from a trained 
body of them the effect to me was quite overpowering; to hear the 
sounds of praise issuing from lips trained perhaps to blasphemy, and 
poured forth, I would fain hope, from hearts once hardened in ignorance 
and sin. God grant that some at least may be led to know the things 
which belong unto their everlasting peace. At seven in the evening I 
preached again for the improvements in the church. The collection 
amounted to nearly 20/., sufficient to make the proposed alterations. 
Instead of being placed behind the communion-table, the reading-desk 
and pulpit will now stand on the right and left of it; while a panelled 
screen for the commandments will hide the vestry door and stairs to the 
pulpit. These are trifles, but they serve to show how, on the settle- 
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ment of a colony, the usual and proper arrangements of a church are 
apt to be put aside for some fancied convenience. In addition to these 
arrangements his Excellency has agreed to advance money to liquidate 
the debt, which will relieve the trustees from the payment of interest, 
and also to recommend a grant from colonial and imperial funds to pro- 
vide accommodation for the ticket-of-leave men in and about Fremantle. 
Mr. Postlethwaite’s health requiring leave of absence, I made arrange- 
ments with him to send an assistant-chaplain to Fremantle, where there 
is ample employment between the town and convict establishment (at 
present without a chaplain) for two clergymen. For this purpose I 
propose to devote 50/. of the Society’s annual grant, to meet a like sum 
guaranteed by some of the principal seat-holders for three years, at the 
end of which time the pew rents will become available for stipend, the 
debt having been then liquidated. Mr. P. makes over to the assistant- 
chaplain 100/. received by him from the local government. The ex- 
pense of living and house-rent render 200/. per annum barely sufficient 
maintenance for a clergyman. An allowance must also be made for his 
passage from Adelaide. I mention these particulars to show how utterly 
my power of assisting Western Australia would be crippled without the 
aid of the Society. At present from Mr. King’s stipend the archdeacon 
receives 50/, for his visitation expenses ; Messrs. Mears and Williams 
25/. each in aid of their scanty stipends; the assistant-chaplain of Fre- 
mantle 50/.; and the balance will be absorbed in passsage-money and 
other aid required by the clergy in their several districts. 

“* When the Society learns that the Roman Catholics, numbering about 
600, have at this time an archbishop, Dr. Polding, two bishops—Dr. 
Brady and Dr. Serra, four priests, twenty-six Benedictine brethren, and 
twelve Sisters of Mercy attached to the mission of Perth, it will be 
seen that every reasonable aid should be given towards maintaining the 
ordinances of our Church in full efficiency wherever it can be planted. 
I am happy accordingly to report that the Rev. W. D. Williams, whom 
I ordained priest at Perth on Sunday, the 27th, has been permanently 
appointed the chaplain at Guildford, with the care of the ‘ dépét,’ much 
to the satisfaction of the inhabitants of that township, distant nine 
miles from Perth. He will still retain his post of master of the 
government school in the latter place, at a salary of 1002, per annum. 
It is, I think, of great importance that the normal school of the colony 
should be under the care of an educated clergyman, there being no more 
honourable or responsible charge than that of training up the youth of 
a newly-settled country in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

“ Albany, August 8th.—We anchored here on Saturday at 5 p.M., 
and yesterday I had the satisfaction of assisting the archdeacon in the 
duties of the day. The church was well attended in the morning.” 

It is stated that the Bishop of Melbourne has applied for a loan of 
5000/, or 6000/., to import into his diocese a number of iron churches, 
to be set up at the diggings and elsewhere. His lordship is spoken of 
as going about preaching to the diggers, using the stump of a tree for 


his pulpit. 
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The “Melbourne Church of England Messenger,” for October, 
says :— 

‘ A few weeks since, a gentleman called upon the Bishop, and stated 
that he had just sold some land, which, in consequence of the change 
in the circumstances of the colony, had realized a very much larger 
sum than he expected to obtain for it. He wished, therefore, to appro- 
priate a tenth part of the proceeds, amounting to 500/., as an offering 
to the Lord for the benefit of the Church.” 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Tasmanian Missionary Society, 
held in Hobart Town, the following regulations have been unanimously 
adopted, and ordered to be printed and circulated, with the view of en- 
listing public support to the Society :— 

‘*1, The Tasmanian Missionary Society was established on the 
27th January, 1852; His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor being 
Patron, the Right Rev. the Bishop of the Diocese, President, and the 
Venerable the Archdeacons, Vice-Presidents; with a Committee of 
Management consisting of tlie President and Vice-Presidents, all 
Licensed Clergymen within the Diocese, and a number of Elected 
Laymen; the said Committee having power to add to their number, 
and to appoint their own Secretary, Treasurer, and Auditors. 

‘2, The objects of the Tasmanian Missionary Society are twofold :— 
firstly, to co-operate, as far as possible, with the Provincial Board of 
Missions at Sydney in promoting ‘the Conversion and Civilization of 
the Australian Aborigines, and the Conversion and Civilization of the 
Heathen Races in the Islands of the Western Pacific :’ secondly, to 
receive and forward any subscriptions given to particular missionary 
societies, or special missionary objects, approved by the Committee. 

** 3. It shall be the duty of the Committee to promote these objects by 
collecting subscriptions throughout the diocese, and applying the same 
according to their discretion, rendering to the subscribers, at the close 
of each current year, an account of the receipts and expenditure. 

“4, In order to interest the community in the work to which they 
are to be invited to subscribe, the Committee shall maintain a constant 
communication with the Provincial Board and with the Missionary 
Bishops, and shall circulate in Tasmania any information thus ob- 
tained. 

“5. The clergy of the several districts of the diocese shall be requested 
to promote the cause of the Society by annual sermons, branch associa- 
tions, or any other means that may seem to them most likely to prove 
effective. 

“6. An Annual Meeting of subscribers shall be held at such time and 
place as the Committee may appoint, when the report of the preceding 
year and audited accounts shall be presented, and the Committee for 
the ensuing year elected. The report, as approved by the Annual 
Meeting, shall be printed for the use of subscribers. 

‘7. The Committee shall meet on the last Monday in January, April, 
July, and October; five to form a quorum. A Special Meeting of the 
Committee may be called at any time by the President or the Secre- 
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tary, or by the latter, on his receiving a requisition to that effect from 
five members of the Committee. All meetings shall be opened with 
prayer.” 

Some of the non-commissioned officers and privates of the 99th 
Regiment have forwarded 3/. 11s, 3d. as their contribution to the 
funds of the above Society. 

The following Declaration has recently been circulated in the diocese 
of Tasmania, under the authority of the Archdeacons :— 

‘“* Whereas certain statements have been publicly circulated in Tas- 
mania and the neighbouring dioceses, and forwarded to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and other high authorities of the Mother Church in Eng- 
land,—statements that are too likely to compromise seriously the cha- 
racter of the Clergy of the diocese of Tasmania, or many of them, and 
to lead the members of the Church at large to suspect their faithfulness 
to the true principles of the Church of England, their moral honesty of 
purpose, and the willingness of their obedience to the Bishop,—We, 
the undersigned Clergymen of the said diocese, do hereby declare— 

“J, That we are stedfastly resolved, by God’s help, faithfully to 
act up to the true spirit of the English Reformation : believing that it 
has not only preserved and perpetuated among us the fellowship and 
doctrine of the One Catholic and Apostolic Church of the first and 
purest ages, but has laid upon us the solemn obligation of protesting 
against many corrupt doctrines and practices, introduced, at a later 
period, by the Church of Rome. 

‘‘1J, That, while we maintain the right and recognize the duty of 
every Christian to use all the powers which God has given him in 
examining the grounds of his religion, and while we firmly believe 
(with the. sixth Article of our Church) that ‘Holy Scripture con- 
taineth all things necessary to salvation,’ we yet no less earnestly be- 
lieve and maintain (with the twentieth Article) that ‘the Church hath 
power to decree Rites and Ceremonies, and authority in controversies 
of faith.’ 

“III, That, although we desire to see the resources of our Church 
developed, in the practical operation of her existing system—parochial, 
diocesan, and provincial—we do not desire, but earnestly deprecate, 
any radical change in her constitution: and especially, and in the 
strongest manner, repudiate the attempt or intention that has been 
publicly broached in this diocese, of establishing, under any possible 
circumstances, ‘a Church in opposition to the Bishop.’ 

“IV. That, so far from our being ‘in reality reluctant’ to the 
Church’s obtaining the powers necessary for the development of her 
constitution, we sincerely and honestly re-affirm (so far as any of us 
took part in originally affirming) the opinion expressed by the Bishop 
and Clergy in January last—namely, that it is desirable for the clergy 
and laity of the Church to possess adequate synodical functions; and 
we claim our right to be believed in this our affirmation. 

“‘V. That the imputation to ‘ the Bishop and’ some persons termed 
‘his party,’ of a systematic design to ‘ Romanize the Church,’ and to 
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procrastinate the procuring of synodical functions until the completion 
of the Romanizing process is, in our belief, utterly indefensible: that 
such a design, if the Bishop or any of the Clergy were capable, ever so 
remotely, of entertaining it, would be worthy only of abhorrence; and 
that a charge, so unwarrantable in the first instance, ought, now that it 
is thus publicly repudiated, to be as publicly withdrawn and atoned for. 

“VI, That desiring, in the due fulfilment of our solemn vow, 
‘reverently to obey our Ordinary, unto whom is committed the charge 
and government over us,’ and believing that this vow is best observed 
by respectful demeanour towards our Chief Pastor, and quiet diligence 
in the work which he, under Christ, has appointed to us, we protest 
against the wrongful dealing of those who would charge us with 
sycophancy or hypocrisy, as though any of us could, on the one hand, 
‘surround the Bishop with flatteries,’ or, on the other, through fear or 
mental thraldom, suppress the conscientious convictions of our hearts. 

“VII. That we are deeply grieved at the aspect of division under 
which our Diocese has for some time past stood forth to the world. 
That if (as it may be in God’s sight) any of us, by word or deed, have 
caused ‘ any brother to stumble or be offended,’ and thus have borne a 
share in promoting this division, our grief and our desire for pardon 
must thereby be deepened and increased. And that, for the work which 
may henceforth lie before us in the Church of Christ, it is our earnest 
and humble prayer that we may, one and all, faithfully and in brotherly 
love, follow ‘ the things which make for peace, and things wherewith one 
may edify another.’” 

Few events have caused a deeper and more painful feeling among 
Churchmen, than the recent death of Dr. Broughton, Bishop of Sydney, 
and Metropolitan of Australia, coming as it did so close to the interest- 
ing meeting of the Propagation Society, in honour of one who had so 
nobly borne the banner of the Cross among the heathen natives—who 
had so ably defended the sacred rights which accrued to his office as 
Metropolitan—who had secured to himself, and in so remarkable a 
degree, the love and affection of all those, whether Clergy or laity, over 
whom he had been placed in the Lord,—occurring, too, so shortly after 
his return to visit, for the last time, the shores of his native country. 

The remains of the Bishop lay in the Chapter-house of the Cathedral 
of Canterbury, on Friday night. At eleven a.m. on Saturday, the fu- 
neral procession moved to the Chapter-house as follows :—The King’s 
Scholars, the Choristers, the Lay Clerks, the Minor Canons, the Canons, 
the neighbouring Clergy, the Students of St. Augustine’s. Having 
arrived at the cloisters, the procession was formed by the pall, coffin, 
and chief mourners, and proceeded to the nave by the north door of the 
Cathedral, the choir singing the sentences. The vault was in the south 
side aisle of the nave. The Lessons were read by the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Harrison, who preached an affecting sermon on the following 
day, giving an account of the Bishop’s early life and education at Can- 
terbury, the name of which, he used to say in later days, was “as 
music in his ears.” The preacher traced his career through the arduous 
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duties of his professional life, as Archdeacon, Bishop, and Metropolitan, 
to the period of his voyage to England in the La Plata, where his 
Christian courage and charity were proved in a remarkable manner, 
and to the last peaceful moments of his death, when he sank into a 
sweet sleep, with the words on his lips, expressing the aim of his life, 
—and to realize which, according to his powers, he died almost a mar- 
tyr’s death,—‘ The earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea” (Hab. ii. 14). 

May all who shall be hereafter called to the “ office of a Bishop,” 
exercise the same amount of love, and energy, and self-denial, in their 
high and holy calling, which were so remarkably exercised by this good 


and great Bishop. ' 


We extract the following from the Report of a Missionary in New 
Zealand, the Rev. R. Maunsell :— 

‘Through the most gracious arrangements of my good Master, more 
help has been supplied to me during the past year, in this time of my 
need, than I ever had before; and every thing goes on witb a quiet, 
uniform, steady pace. My institution consists of three departments— 
the girls’-school, the boys’-school, and the adult-school. 

‘‘ For the girls’-school God has mercifully supplied me with a matron 
whose equal it would, I think, be difficult to find in this island—Mary 
Ngataru, the widow of Erueti Ngataru, whose death was mentioned in 
one of the ‘ Records’ about eight years ago. She has been a widow 
since then, maintaining a most irreproachable character. Having lost 
her two children shortly after her husband’s death, she devoted herself 
to teaching the children of the village in which she dwelt. About four 
years ago she joined our institution. At first we had some difficulty 
with her, from her unformed, undisciplined, unbroken character. A 
lady of the highest rank on this river, she found it difficult to submit to 
the regulations which we considered it necessary to enforce. Her high 
mettle and spirit, only partially controlled, often seriously endangered 
our struggling institution, then very much dependent upon her support. 
As all this has now passed away, I will mention one or two instances, 
to enable you to form an idea of the difficulties with which we had to 
contend. I ventured one day to hint to her that her fowls should be 
sent away, as they were breaking the windows of the school-room. ‘If 
my fowls go,’ she replied, ‘I'll follow them.’ At another time she 
wished that a slave lad of hers, to whom | had some objection, should 
be taken into school ; and, on my demurring, she hinted pretty clearly, 
‘If he does not come, I’ll go.’ Though of a strong, unbending self- 
will, she—as is the case with, I believe, every native in the island— 
was totally unable to bend the wills of her girls; and when I used to 
urge her to enforce obedience, she would make the most extraordinary 
speeches before them, telling me that they would not obey, that if 
dealt with hardly they would leave, and that the parents would be 
angry. Unpromising, however, as were our materials in some respects, 
we were obliged, from necessity, to use patience; and, with deep thanks 
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to God’s grace, I record that we have been most amply rewarded. I 
may here say, that, in the management of New Zealanders—and, I sus- 
pect, of all undisciplined people—the true rule is, patience and perse- 
verance. Marked irregularities in government, one way or the other, 
they cannot stand: a constant, steady pressure, and a pressure in love, 
will, where the material is good in the substance, be sure to form them 
into very valuable agents in our work. All my friends that come here 
are struck, not only by Mary’s own personal carriage, but also by the 
way in which she manages her department. Her powers of command, 
even over the full-grown women, are now considerable. Possessed of 
great energy, she shrinks from no kind of work; and I have often to 
reprove her for carrying the heavy loads she sometimes does on her 
back. Whenever I visit her house, I find the rooms clean, and every 
thing else neat, and in its proper place. Her punctuality, also, is re- 
markable : formerly, we were much troubled with her irregularity in 
this respect. Now, as soon as the bell rings, she, with her girls, is 
ready to proceed immediately whether to school, or to sewing-class, or 
to work. Formerly, I used to find, on going unexpectedly to her 
house, that she had gone away on a visit to the village, leaving the 
girls to themselves. Now, she never thinks of leaving the settlement 
without obtaining my permission. Being a woman of high rank, she 
not only stamps a high degree of respectabili:y upon our establishment, 
but also exercises a strong influence for good over our young people of 
both sexes. About two years ago, she overheard me speaking in a de- 
termined and angry tone to the native teacher, telling him that if a 
certain lad did not do what I had appointed for him, he must imme- 
diately leave. Without my knowledge, she went directly to the lad, 
and reasoned with him, telling him that obedience was the first condi- 
tion upon which he entered the institution; and that, while here, he 
ought to comply with the directions of his ‘father.’ I heard no more 
of it. He felt the force of her remarks, and obeyed. Since that time 
he has been a well-behaved, industrious lad, and left only a month ago, 
for a short time, to teach his people how to break in their cattle and to 
plough their land. I do humbly and honestly believe that Mary is a 
genuine child of God, and that it was his grace which made her, like 
the softened wax, fit to receive the impressions that we have been 
enabled to make upon her. She is now my right-hand, and most 
materially relieves my labours in the institution. 

“In the other departments of my establishment great assistance has 
been supplied to me this year. A young German friend attends to a 
most deeply-important branch of our labours—the education of the boys. 
I have charge of the adults, and a general supervision of the establish- 
ment. In the boys, however, our great hopes centre. To prepare 
really useful men, we must begin with the children when very young. 
All the boys, therefore, under twelve years of age, are under the charge 
of Mr. Volkner, and are brought up, under a strict discipline, in civilized 
habits. To assist Mr. Volkner I have another promising European. 
I have also secured the services of a steady European woman for the 
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sewing-classes ; so, with our carpenter and agriculturist, I am now, 
thank God! strong in help. You will be pleased to hear that the ser- 
vices of the carpenter and agriculturist have been granted to me by the 


‘government. We are now very busy putting in our crops and fencing. 


We hope to get a larger crop this year than in all the former years put 
together. 

“Our work in this district is steadily advancing. The good feeling 
excited at the Confirmations, on the 28th of March, will, I hope, con- 
tinue. Upwards of twenty adult candidates for baptism have been 
already received, and our Thursday-evening meetings for the native 
teachers and the more advanced scholars are well attended. Almost 
every Thursday evening I have the pleasure of seeing native teachers 
who have come from a distance, from one part or other of my district, 
to attend the meeting. I have lately adopted a new mode for the 
instructions of that evening, which has excited much interest. I have 
translated into Maori a very valuable little book, ‘ Scripture Studies,’ 
by Mr. C. Bridges. The analysis of the passage, and the finding out 
the references in the Bible, are highly interesting to the class; and, 
practised as I am in turning over books, I often find that they have 
been quicker than myself in opening upon the passage. This precious 
little work I hope soon to send to the press, and I doubt not that it 
will be hailed with pleasure by those of my brethren who have such 
classes for instruction. One immense benefit to be derived from it 
will be, to lead our teachers to give more systematic discourses, and to 
follow more intelligently the discourses they hear. At present, while 
it is true that their prayers and discourses contain bright and striking 
flashes, it is also, in a great majority of cases, undeniable that they are 
very irregular and unconnected. Indeed, the native mind seems to feel 
great difficulty in fixing its attention or thinking connectedly. An 
elaborate argument with a native congregation would be labour lost. 
Nothing but what is concisely and strikingly put will arrest their wan- 
dering thoughts, and rouse them from the state of torpor into which 
they are apt to sink. In addition to their want of education, there is, 
I think, another cause that helps to form in them peculiarly this habit 
of mind. Though an active people, they are not nearly so energetic as 
the European. On wet or cold days, therefore, when they are unable 
or indisposed for active exertion abroad, you may see them, in parties 
of twos or threes, talking for hours together upon some light, frivolous 
subject, or else sitting in quiet solitude over the fire in a dark, smoky 
hut, allowing the hours to pass unheeded over their heads. The Euro- 
pean lad will rush into the cold and warm himself by active exertion ; 
the native boy will cower over the fire and contentedly amuse himself 
for hours in musing over its smoking embers, or roasting grains of 
Indian corn. In this respect they have a great advantage over the 
European traveller when detained by bad weather. A detention of 
three or four hours, whilst waiting for a canoe, would be nothing to a 
native. He would either go to sleep, or allow his mind to sink into a 
kind of animal vacuity, so as to be quite unconscious of the lapse of 
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time. This habit of mind is a great trial to us in our school; and I 
am oftentimes obliged to adopt what an European would consider a 
very outré means for arousing their attention, and compelling them to 
think. 1 often think, when preaching my Maori sermon, how strange 
my discourse would appear to an Englishman if delivered to him in 
English, with the corresponding action. A native congregation, on the 
other hand, would very soon show the English preacher that they had 
no relish for his polished periods. All elegant and far-fetched figures 
must be laid aside: every thing must be simple and striking. 

‘*To enable you to form an idea of the nature of a Maori sermon, I 
will give, as far as I can recollect, a faithful translation of part of one 
which I delivered a few Sundays ago in a remote congregation of this 
district. I found at the place, Opuatia, by the side of a deep stream 
much swollen by the rains, a smal] congregation of three men and about 
twenty women, the other men being absent further down the Waikato. 
I soon saw, by the fixed glazed eye of the old ladies, that I had very 
little chance of getting an idea into their heads, unless I had recourse 
to some expedient for disturbing the torpor into which their minds 
were disposed to sink. My object was, to set forth the sufficiency of 
the Lord Jesus. ‘What do you think, my good ladies, of our going, 
after prayers, and gathering all the calabashes we can find in the kainga 
(settlement), all the iron pots, and my tin pannikin, and baling the 
water out of Opuatia? It will be a most excellent thing; for we shall 
then be able to walk across the river, and shall also, no doubt, find a 
large number of eels?’ I had now gained my point. Even the oldest 
lady began to stir, amused, no doubt, with the many absurdities in- 
volved in such a proposition. ‘ Do you think we shall succeed? Well, 
I fear not. But I have got another plan. Here it is. What if we 
were to get all the Europeans in Auckland, and all the Europeans at 
tawahi (abroad), with their spades, and shovels, and carts, and make 
them dig a channel from the source of Opuatia across the mountains 
into the sea? Now, you tell me that you can empty your heart of its 
sins. Go and bale the water out of Opuatia. More easily could you 
exhaust that stream, than dry up the fountain of your unholy thoughts 
and actions. No, you must get some one to dig another channel for 
you, and that channel has been dug. Ask Christ, and He will turn 
away the stream of your sins from Opuatia into the fathomless ocean : 
ask Christ, and He will dry up the fountain of sin in your hearts.’” 
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THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 
April, 1853—ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF SEVENTY YEARS. 


J. SCHWEPPE & CO.’S 


SODA, POTASS, AND MAGNESIA WATERS, AND AZRATED LEMONADE. 
Principal Manufactory, Berners-street, London.—Branch Manufactories, London-road, Liverpool ; 
Friar Gate, Derby ; and at 65, Castle-street, Bristol. 


SCHWEPPE and CO., the Original Inventors, and still by far the largest manufacturers in the world of these 
invaluable preparations, respectfully caution the public against the Spurious Articles sold under their names, 
containing not a particle of Alkali, and but an imperfect impregnation of Carbonic Acid. The temptation to the 
inferior water is its low cost to the retailer, although in many cases the consumer is charged the same. To pre- 
serve the latter from this imposition, Schweppe’s Waters are all distinguished by a label with their name, bearing 
the Royal Appointment. Their lettered bottle alone is no criterion, as many unprincipled makers fill these 
bottles with their own manufacture, and pass it off as SCHWEPPE’S. It is requisite, therefore, to see the 
label, and that it represents the name of SCH WEPPE only, 


SCHWEPPE’S LEMONADE 


Is an agreeable refreshing beverage, and, as a relief in cases of Fever and other inflammatory complaints, is 
universally recommended by the Faculty ; and they also strongly recommend their 


LIQUID MAGNESIA, 


An elegant preparation, which their long experience in the manufacture of Alkaline Waters enables them to 
produce in a state of the greatest purity and strength. This valuable anti-Acid is a certain remedy in cases of 
Gout, Heartburn, Acidity of Stomach, and is particularly useful for Children during the period of Dentition. In 
bottles, at ls., 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 

It is with much pride J. S. and Co. refer to the fact that they continue regularly to supply the Royal Palaces 
at Windsor and London with the above Waters, a distinction which they have enjoyed through many successive 
reigns, and that no other manufacturer of the kind is so decidedly preferred bythe aristocracy and the public 
generally of the United Kingdom. 


Importers of GERMAN SELTZER WATER, direct from the Springs, in Pints, 


and Quarts. 
In conjunction with the above old-established business, J. S. and Co. solicit the attention of the Public to their 


fine stock of 
FOREIGN WINES, 


which they have been for some years most carefully selecting, comprising the whole range of Wines usually in 

demand, and at prices graduating from those high quotations attendant on high and rare qualities down to the 

lowest prices at which genuine, unadulterated Wines can be obtained. List of Prices sent on application. 
Cellars, 27, Marshall-street, Regent-street. Office, 51, Berners-street. 
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M OvgnInc.— COURT, FAMILY, and COMPLIMENTARY. — The Proprietor of the 
LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE begs respectfully to remind Families whose bereave- 
ments compel them to adopt Mourning attire, that every article (of the very best description) requisite for a com- 
plete outfit of Mourning may be had at his Establishment at a moment’s notice. Widows’ and Family Mourning 
is always kept made up, and a note descriptive of the Mourning required will ensure every thing necessary for 
the occasion being sent immediately, either in town or into the country, and on the most reasonable terms. — 
_N.B. As both Milliners and Dressmakers are constantly employed in making up articles in crape (at all 
times difficult), superiority in mode and unusual neatness may be relied on. 

The London General Mourning Warehouse, Nos. 247, 219, and 251, Regent-street. W. C. JAY, Proprietor. 
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2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





JULLIEN AND CO.’S 
MUSICAL PRESENTATION 


AND 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY COMBINED. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 3 GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


The principal feature which distinguishes this library from all others is, that the sub- 
scribers, besides being liberally supplied on loan during the year with all standard and 
new vocal and pianoforte compositions, are also presented with 3 Guineas’ worth of 
music every year gratis, which may be selected by themselves during the term of 
subscription. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ForOne Year... . £8 8 0 For Three Months .. £1 5 0 
For Six Months... 220 ForOneMonth ... 010 6 





CONDITIONS AND REGULATIONS. 


1.—The Subscription always to be paid at the time of subscribing, and at the 
renewal of every subsequent term. 


2.—Subscribers resident in London, to be entitled to Six Pieces of Music, and One 
Score or Volume at atime: no portion of which can be changed more than once a 
week. Country Subscribers to Twelve Pieces and Two Scores or Volumes at a time ; 
no portion of which can be changed more than once a fortnight. 


3.—Each Subscriber will be furnished with a Portfolio at the time of subscribing, : 
for the protection of the Library Music; and at no time, on any consideration, will 
Music be received, or sent back, unless enclosed in the Portfolio. ' 


4.—Should any Music be retained beyond the time subscribed for, the Subscription 
will continue open, and must be paid for until such Music is returned. 


5.—The Music allowed to be retained by the Annual Subscribers must be chosen 
within the term of subscription, ONE HALF OF WHICH MUST BE FROM 
JULLIEN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


6.—Any Subscriber lending any portion of the Library Music to a Non-Subscriber, 
will be liable to forfeit the Subscription. 


7.—All expenses attending Carriage, Postage, &c., to be prepaid by the Subscribers, 
and the Music to be sent back and taken away by them. 


CATALOGUES, 2s. 6d. each. 


Prospectuses forwarded free on application to Jullien & Co., 214, Regent-street. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. : 3 





ARNOLD'S SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


The greater part of the following Books in the late Rev. Thomas 
Kerchever Arnold’s Series of Crassican and EpvucaTionaL 
Works were on the point of issuing from the press at the time of 
his lamented decease; the rest had been in part sent to the press 
by him, and will be subjected to the revision of competent scholars 
before publication. 


Nearly ready for Publication ; 


THE THIRD GREEK BOOK, containing Selections from Xenophon’s Cyropedia, 
with English Notes. 

THE FOURTH GREEK BOOK, containing Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book V—VII. 
with English Notes, 

KEY to the SECOND GREEK BOOK. 

EURIPIDIS MEDEA, with English Notes. 

MADVIG’S GREEK SYNTAX. 

THUCYDIDES, Book II., with English Notes. 

THE JUGURTHINE WAR OF SALLUST, with English Notes. 

SELECTIONS from CICERO, Part V. (de Senectute). 

THE SECOND HEBREW BOOK, containing the BOOK of GENESIS, with 
English Notes. 

In the Press; 


THE THIRD HEBREW BOOK, containing the BOOK of PSALMS. 
HENRY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
THIRD LATIN BOOK. 
THE SECOND GERMAN BOOK. 
TACITUS, Part IT. 
EURIPIDIS IPHIGENIA. 
VIRGIL’S BUCOLICS and ECLOGUES, with English Notes from Diibner, 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 








In 8vo, price ls. (by post, ls. 4d.) 


IFFICULTIES in the CHURCH. A Sermon, preached at the 
re-opening of the Church of Longbridge Deverell, December 23, 1852. By 
EDWARD, LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place; and Brown and Co., 
Salisbury. 








THE LATE BISHOP OF SYDNEY. 


In 8vo, price ls. (by post, ls. 4d.) 


HE CHURCH’S SONS BROUGHT BACK TO HER FROM 

FAR. A Sermon, preached in Canterbury Cathedral, on Sunday, Feb. 27, the 

day after the Burial in the Cathedral of the Right Rev. W. G. BROUGHTON, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of Sydney, and Metropolitan of all Australasia. By BENJAMIN HAR- 
RISON, M.A., Archdeacon of Maidstone, Canon of Canterbury. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 
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THE BISHOP OF TASMANIA’S CHARGE. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 2s. 6d. (by post, 3s.) 
CHARGE delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Tasmania, in 


£A May, 1851. By FRANCIS-RUSSELL NIXON, D.D., Bishop of the Dio-. 


cese. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 





THE CHURCH CATECHISM IN NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
In 8vo, price ls. each, 
N the USE of the CHURCH CATECHISM in NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS, and on an EDUCATION RATE (being Nos. 21 and 22 of Occa- 


sional Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey). By CHRISTOPHER WORDS- 
WORTH, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 








MAITLAND ON THE PROPHECIES OF ANTICHRIST. 
In 8vo, price 2s. 6d. (by post, 3s.) the Second Edition, enlarged, of 
N ATTEMPT to ELUCIDATE the PROPHECIES concerning 
ANTICHRIST: with Remarks on some Works of J. H. Frere, Esq. By the 


Rev. S. R. MAITLAND, D.D., F.R.S., and F.S.A., sometime Librarian to the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Keeper of the MSS. at Lambeth. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 





MR. LAYARD’S NEW WORK. 
This day, with nearly 400 Illustrations, complete in One Volume, 8vo, 21s. 


RESH DISCOVERIES in the RUINS of NINEVEH and 

BABYLON; with Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, and the Desert; being the 

Result of a Second Expedition to Assyria, undertaken for the Trustees of the British 
Museum. By AUSTEN HENRY LAYARD, M.P. 

*,.* In consequence of the great interest felt in Mr. Layard’s former volumes, and 
the large demand for them, not only in this country, but also in the United States and 
the Continent, the Publisher has been induced to issue at once a cheap Edition of 
this Work, complete, unabridged, and fully embellished. 


Also, with 70 Plates, Folio, 


A SECOND SERIES of the MONUMENTS of NINEVEH, 
including Bas-reliefs from the Palace of Sennacherib, and Bronzes from the Ruins of 
Nimroud, discovered during Mr. Layard’s recent Visit to Assyria. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





SISTERHOODS. 
In 8vo, price ls. 6d. (by post, 1s. 10d.) 
BJECTIONS to SISTERHOODS CONSIDERED, in a LET- 


TER to a PARENT. By the Rev. THOMAS THELLUSSON CARTER, 
M.A., Rector of Clewer, Berks. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 





SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S WORKS. 





Just published, price 15s., Vol. I. 
ee ea O F as U BO PB & 
FROM THE 


FALL OF NAPOLEON IN 1815 
TO THE 
ACCESSION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON IN 1852. 
BY 


Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Barr. 


To be completed in 5 vols. 8vo, uniform with the LipRARY EpITION of the “ His- 
tory of Europe from 1789 to 1815.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
THE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the Commencement of the 


FRENCH REVOLUTION in 1789 to the BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
LisRARY EDITION (Eighth) 14 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 10/. 10s. 
Crown Octavo EpITION, 20 vols., 61. 


THE LIFE of JOHN DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, with some 


Account of his Contemporaries, and of the War of the Succession, Second 
Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo, Portraits and Maps, ll. 10s. 


ESSAYS, POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS. 
3 vols. demy 8vo, 2/. 5s. 


EPITOME of ALISON’S EUROPE, for the Use of Schools and 
Young Persons. 4th Edition, bound, 7s. 6d. 


ATLAS to ALISON’S EUROPE: 109 Plates. Constructed under 


the direction of Sir A. ALISoN, by A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &c., Author 
of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c. Demy 4to, 3/. 3s.; Crown 4to, 2/, 12s. 6d. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now published, the First Volume of 


HE BOOK of the GARDEN. By CHARLES M‘INTOSH, 


F.R.P.S., &c., late Curator of the Royal Gardens of his Majesty the King of 
the Belgians at Claremont and Brussels, and now of those of his Grace the Duke of 


Buccleuch at Dalkeith Palace. 

The Contents of this Volume relate to the Formation and Arrangement of Gardens ; 
the Erection, Heating, Ventilation, and General Detail of Conservatories, Hot-houses, 
Pits, and other Garden Structures ; the Laying-out of Flower Gardens, and of the 
Objects of Nature and Art appropriate to each style. 

1073 Illustrations, drawn and engraved by Branston, &c., elegantly bound in cloth, 
price 50s. 

THE SECOND VOLUME will contain the Theory and Practice of Gardening, in 
relation to Culture and Management. 

Part I., commencing the Culinary, or Kitchen Garden, will be published on 3lst 
March. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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SH A LT oT 


THE CHURCH IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 
In 8vo, price ls. 6d. (by post, 2s.) the Second Edition of 
HE SUBSTANCE of a REPLY to a Deputation appointed ata 


Public Meeting of Members of the Church of England, held in Hobart Town, 
on Thursday, April 22, 1852. By FRANCIS-RUSSELL NIXON, D.D., Bishop of 


Tasmania. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 





This day is published, Second Edition, 16mo, cloth, price 2s. 6:/., or by post, 3s. 


HUNDRED TALES for CHILDREN. Translated from the 
German of Christoph Von Schmid. By FRANCIS B. WELLS, Rector of 
Woodchurch, Kent. With Frontispiece and Vignette. 


“ This book, we are told in the Translator’s Preface, is ‘used as a lesson and 
reading-book in the schools of Bavaria ;’ and we think it would be a great improve- 
ment if some such plan were adupted in English Schools, for all classes. We recom- 
mend the Clergy to make an experiment with this volume in their parochial schools. 
We have an idea that the reading aloud of such tales would be found to produce a 
better style of reading in our schools.”— English Churchman. 


London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 





This day, Octavo, 6s. 


FULL and EXACT COLLATION of about TWENTY GREEK 
MANUSCRIPTS of the HOLY GOSPELS (hitherto unexamined) deposited 
in the British Museum, the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, &c. With a Critical 
Introduction by the Rev. F. H. SCRIVENER, M.A., Head Master of Falmouth 
School. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, post 8vo, 4s. 


Berries MORGAN on the TRINITY of PLATO, and of Philo 
Judeus, and of the Effects which an Attachment to their Writings had upon the 
Principles and Reasonings of the Fathers of the Christian Church. Edited for the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press by H. A. HOLDEN, M.A., Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Trinity College. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, the Second and Concluding Volume, price 12s., of 


XPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, HISTORI- 
CAL and DOCTRINAL. By E. HAROLD BROWNE, M.A., Prebendary of 
Exeter, late Vice-Principal of Lampeter College. The First Volume, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 8vo, Is., 
CONVOCATION: A LETTER to the RIGHT HON. S. H. 


WALPOLE. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








In 8vo, price 6s. 


HE CHURCH of ENGLAND a TRUE BRANCH of the HOLY 

CATHOLIC CHURCH. A Reply to the Remarks of the Rev. Eugene Egan 
on a Pamphlet entitled, “ The Catholic Church, or the Romish Schism, which?” By 
the Rev. LEICESTER DARWALL, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Criggion. 


London : Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard ; John Davies, Shrewsbury. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 7 





BOOKS LATELY PUBLISHED BY J. & C. MOZLEY, 


6, Paternoster Row, London. 





ERMONS, Preached in Village Churches. By WILLIAM 
: en M.A., Oxon., Curate of Warbleton, Sussex. Post 8vo, cloth, 
s. 6d. 


A PARISH PRAYER BOOK. By the Rev. SAMUEL 
RICKARDS. Square 16mo, Fourth Edition, cloth, 1s. 


The CONVOCATIONS of the TWO PROVINCES. Their 


Origin, Constitution, and Forms of Proceeding, with a Chapter on their Revival. By 
GEORGE TREVOR, M.A., Canon of York, and Proctor for the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of York. In Post 8vo, price 5s. 


FAMILY ADVENTURES. By the Author of “ The Fairy 
Bower.” In Royal 18mo, cloth, 3s. 


The MONTHLY PACKET, Volume IV.,, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


STORIES and CATECHISINGS, in Illustration of the Collects. 
Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM JACKSON, M.A., Oxon. 


Volume I., price 4s., cloth, containing from Advent to Easter Tuesday. 

Volume II., price 5s., cloth, containing from Ist Sunday after Easter to 25th after 
Trinity. 

Volume III., containing the Saints’ Days, is now publishing. 

A HYMNAL, for Use in the English Church. Demy 18mo, price 


10d., in cloth, or in cloth extra, bevelled covers, 1s. 3d. A reduction to Clergymen 
on taking numbers. 


Demy 18mo, price 2s. in cloth, 
SUNLIGHT in the CLOUDS. 
SOME PROVIDENCES in a LIFE-TIME. 
The SHOEMAKER’S DAUGHTERS. 


LANDMARKS of HISTORY; a Summary of Ancient History. 
By the Author of “ Kings of England.” In Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The CONCEITED PIG; with Six Illustrations by Harrison Weir, 


engraved on Wood. Royal 18mo, price 1s. 


MAGAZINE for the YOUNG. Volume for 1852, price 2s. 6d. 





In 8vo, sewed, price Is. 


PLEA for the FAITHFUL CELEBRATION of the OCCA- 

SIONAL SERVICES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Two Papers read 
before the Ruri-Decanal Chapter of Ellesmere, in the County of Salop. By the 
Rev. GEORGE STREYNSHAM MASTER, M.A., Incumbent of Welsh Hampton. 


London: F. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church Yard; John Davis, Shrewsbury ; 
E. Baugh, Ellesmere. 
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8 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
T. AND T. CLARKE, EDINBURGH; AND HAMILTON, 
ADAMS, AND CO., LONDON. 


OUSIN’S COURSE of the HISTORY of MODERN PHILO- 
SOPHY. 2 Vols. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
HAMILTON’S PENTATEUCH, and its ASSAILANTS. 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 
‘‘The Author stands in the highest rank as a Christian Apologist.”—Evangelical 


Magazine. 

The AMERICAN PULPIT; Sermons by HODGE, CHEEVER, 
BARNES, SPRING, &c. 8vo. 4s. 64d. 

VINET’S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A more admirable present to a Clergyman could not be found. 


FAIRBAIRN’S EZEKIEL, and the BOOK of his PROPHECY ; 
an Exposition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

LEWIS, REV. GEORGE. The BIBLE, the MISSAL, and the 
BREVIARY. 2 Vols. 8vo. 21s. 

SCHLIERMACHER’S OUTLINES of the STUDY of THEO- 
LOGY; with Reminiscences of the Author, By LUCKE. 8vo. 4s. 

‘* The most suggestive work we ever read.””—Kitto’s Journal. 

NEANDER on the EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS, and on 
the EPISTLE of JAMES. 8vo. 3s. 

HENGSTENBERG’S EGYPT, and the BOOKS of MOSES. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HENGSTENBERG on the GENUINENESS of the PENTA. 
TEUCH. 2 Vols. 8vo. 2ls. 

HENGSTENBERG on DANIEL and ZECHARIAH. 8vo. 12s, 





HENGSTENBERG on the PSALMS. 3 Vols. 8vo. 33s. 

HENGSTENBERG on the APOCALYPSE. 2 Vols. 8vo. 21s. 

HAGENBACH’S HISTORY of DOCTRINES, 2 Vols. 8vo. 21s. 

GIESELER’S COMPENDIUM of ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORY. Vols. I. and II. 2ls. 

OLSHAUSEN on GOSPELS, ACTS, ROMANS, CORIN- 
THIANS, GALATIANS, EPHESIANS, COLOSSIANS, THESSALONIANS, 
PHILIPPIANS, TITUS, TIMOTHY. 8 Vols. 8vo. 41. 2s. 6d. 

The very large sale of this Commentary sufficiently proves the estimation in which 
it is held. 

NEANDER’S GENERAL CHURCH HISTORY. 8 Vols. 8vo.- 
44s. 

The only Library Edition of this great work. 

HAVERNICK’S INTRODUCTION to PENTATEUCH. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

HAVERNICK’S GENERAL INTRODUCTION to OLD TES- 
TAMENT. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MULLER on the CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of SIN. Vol. I. 
8vo. 10.. Ga. 

The second and last Volume of this work, one of the most noble which Germany 
has produced, will be speedily published. 

The above twenty-eight Volumes, forming the Foreign Theological Library, as 
far as published, may be had on remittance of order for Seven Guineas, either direct, 
or through a respectable Bookseller. 
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WORKS ON ETHNOLOGY, BY DR. R. G. LATHAM. 


I, 
MAS and HIS MIGRATIONS. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


II. 
THE ETHNOLOGY of EUROPE. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


Ill. 
THE ETHNOLOGY of the BRITISH ISLANDS, Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


IV. 
THE ETHNOLOGY of the BRITISH COLONIES and DE- 
PENDENCIES. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
Vv 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of the VARIETIES of MAN. 
8vo. Illustrated. 2ls. 


“Our friend Dr. Latham’s ethnological appearances are of as sure and stated recur- 
rence as an episcopal visitation; but the two little volumes which now greet us from 
this indefatigable hand are really welcome contributions to the science they illustrate. 
They are not overdone, which is the learned Doctor's occasional fault, They are 
clear, succinct, and yet sufficiently comprehensive. While, here and there, we object 
to hasty conclusions, stated rather dogmatically, we feel the importance and utility of 
these little manuals as a highly suggestive accompaniment to historic reading.” — 
Examiner, Sept. 11, 1852. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, price 2s.6d., the Ninth Part, Second Series, of 


| bead bey shay ated ECCLESIASTICA, Edited by the Ecclesio- 
logical, late Cambridge Camden Society. 
The First Series, 4to, bound, price 1/, 11s. 6d., may still be had. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, with Frontispiece, 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 


HE VICAR and his DUTIES: being Sketches of Clerical Life 
in a Manufacturing Town Parish. By the Rev. ALFRED GATTY, Vicar of 
Ecclesfield. 
London: George Bell. Edinburgh: R. Grant and Son. 


* CHRISTIANITY; its CREEDS and HERESIES. 


See the “ Westminster Review ”’ for April, No. VI., New Series. 
ConTenTs oF No. VI. 


I. British Philanthropy and Jamaica Distress. 
IJ. Thackeray’s Works. 
III. Iconoclasm in German Philosophy. 
IV. Martial and his Times. 
V. French Writers on French Policy. 
VI. Ruth and Villette. 
VII. Educational Institutions of the United States. 
VIII. Poems, by Alexander Smith. 
IX. Early Christianity ; its Creeds and Heresies. 
X. Contemporary Literature of England. 














XI. America. 
XII. Germany. 
XIII, France. 


John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
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PUBLISHED BY GEORGE BELL, 
186, Fleet Street, London. 


pus SERMONS addressed to a Country Congregation. By 
the late Rev. EDWARD BLENCOWE, Curate of Teversal, and formerly 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Three vols., fep. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. Sold 


separately. 

“ Their style is simple; the sentences are not artfully constructed; and there is an 
utter absence of all attempt at rhetoric. The language is plain Saxon language, from 
which ‘the men on the wall’ can easily gather what it most concerns them to know. 
Again, the range of thought is not high and difficult, but level and easy for the way- 
faring man to follow. It is quite evident that the author’s mind was able and culti- 
vated, yet, as a teacher to men of low estate, he makes no display of eloquence or 
argument. In the statements of Christian doctrine, the reality of Mr. Blencowe’s 
mind is very striking. There is a strength, and a warmth, and a life, in his mention 
of the great truths of the Gospel, which show that he spoke from the heart, and that, 
like the Apostle of old, he could say, ‘I believe, and therefore have I spoken.’ His 
affectionateness, too, is no less conspicuous ; this is shown in the gentle, earnest, kind- 
hearted tone of every sermon in the book. There is no scolding, no asperity of lan- 
guage, no irritation of manner about them. At the same time there is no over-strained 
tenderness, nor affectation of endearment ; but there is a considerate, serious concern 
about the peculiar sins and temptations of the people committed to his charge, and a 
hearty desire and determined effort for their salvation.” — Theologian. 


THIRTY SERMONS. By the Rev. ALFRED GATTY, M.A,, 


Vicar of Ecclesfield. Two Vols., 12mo, cloth, 8s. each. 


“Sermons of a high and solid character, and the production of a good Church- 
man. They are earnest and affectionate, and follow out the Church’s doctrine.”— 
Theologian. 

“Of all the sermons I have ever seen, they are by far the best adapted to such 
congregations as I have had to preach to, at any rate in my opinion; and as a 
further proof of their adaptation to the people’s wants—and indeed the best proof 
that could be given—I have been requested by some of my parishioners to lend 
them Sermons which were almost‘ verbatim et literatim’ transcripts of yours. That 
you may judge of the extent to which I have been indebted to you, I may mention 
that, out of about seventy sermons which I preached at W , five or six were 
Paley’s, and fifteen or sixteen yours. For my own credit’s sake, I must add, that 
all the rest were entirely my own.”—Extracted from the Letter of a Stranger to the 


Author. 





SERMONS on the DOCTRINES and the MEANS of GRACE; 
and on the SEVEN WORDS from the CROSS. By GEORGE TREVOR, M.A. 
Canon of York. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 


“There is much, certainly, in these Sermons to attract and reward attention’ 
The subject precludes novelty in their essence, nor does there seem much attempt 
at originality in their method and style of treatment. But the Sermons are manly 
and earnest in their resolution to look the truth in the face, and to enforce it against 
a prejudiced resistance, of which the writer evidently knows but too much; 
and they show, moreover, a true conception of the tone by which that resistance 
is to be met. ... The more valuable part, after all, of Mr. Trevor’s present 
volume is the set of Sermons on ‘The Seven Words,’ because they are practical, 
and are raised by their solemn theme high above the limits of controversy, which, 
or as it is, is yet the earthly part of theology.”—Scottish Episcopal 

ournal, 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


BY 


Mr. JOHN HENRY PARKER. 


In One Volume, 8vo, price 21s. 


OME ACCOUNT of DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND DURING 
the FOURTEENTH CENTURY, with Notices of Foreign Examples and Numerous I/lus- 
trations of existing Remains from Original Drawings. By the Editor of the ‘‘ Glossary of Archi- 


tecture.” 
ALSO, 
“The TWELFTH and THIRTEENTH CENTURIES,” By the late Mr. 
HUDSON TURNER. Uniform, price 2!s. 


In Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


The PROBLEM “WHAT IS THE CHURCH?” SOLVED, Zxé\is wept rod 


ri hv elvat ris "ExxAnoias’ or, the Counter Theory. 
‘To pull it down at all, you must win the public ear and fancy by a Counter Novel,” .... . 
—Professor Butler's Letters on the Development of Christian Doctrine. 


In Feap. 8vo, price ls. 6d. 


ECCLESIZ ANGLICAN RELIGIO DISCIPLINA, RITUSQUE SACRI; 
COSINI EPISCOPI DUNELMENSIS OPUSCULUM. Accedunt Argumenta quedam breviora 
de Fide Catholica ac Reformatione Anglicana; auctoribus L. Andrewes, Juello, Beveregio, Bullo 
ot gs et Jacobo I. Rege, in Appendice Ecclesia Anglicanw Catechismus. Edidit FREDE- 
RICUS MEYRICK, A.M., Coll. SS, Trin. apud Oxon. Socius. 

In Feap. 8vo, price 9s. 

The PARISH; a Poem in Five Books. 

Also by the same Author 

PAROCHIAL WORK. Second Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

SERMONS chiefly on the RESPONSIBILITIES of the MINISTERIAL 
OFFICE. 8vo, 7s. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES and their WORKINGS. A LETTER to 
A. J. B. HOPE, Esq., M.P. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

In fcap. 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with Woodcut Borders and Illustrations, 
price 3s. 6d. 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By JOHN BUNYAN. A New Edition, edited 
by the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A., for the Use of Children of the Church of England. 

Now ready, Parts I. and II., price One Shilling each (to be continued in Shilling Monthly Parts), 

A PLAIN COMMENTARY on the FOUR HOLY GOSPELS. Intended chiefly 
for Devotional Reading. 

This Commentary will be particularly adapted to the wants of the Middle and Poorer Classes, 
and will be issued in Shilling Monthly Parts. At the same time it is so arranged that any 
chapter can be obtained separately, in the form of a Tract, and thus used for distribution. 

On April Ist, Part VI., price One Shilling, . 
SERMONS for the CHRISTIAN SEASONS. Now issuing in Shilling Monthly 


Parts, each containing from eight to ten Sermons. 
They are printed in the same form and type as the ‘‘ Tracts,” and under the direction of the 


SAME EpITOR. 





Now ready, 
TALES from the PAROCHIAL TRACTS. Illustrated. Price 3d, each. 
1. The Day that never came. 5. The School Feast. 
: Nothing Lost in the Telling. 6. It might have been Worse, 


. The Prodigal. 7. Harry Fulton. 
4. Alice Grant. 8. Curate’s Daughter. 


One specimen of each sent free, by post, on receipt of 2s, 
In 8vo, price ls. : : 
The DECEITFULNESS of SIN. A Sermon preached before the University of 
Oxford on the first Sunday in Lent, 1853, in the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, by SAMUEL 
LORD BISHOP of OXFORD, Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, Lord Almoner to the 


Queen. By request. 
John Henry Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London. 


Just Printed at the University Press, Oxford. 
R. CHANDLER’S CRITICAL HISTORY of the LIFE of DAVID. New 
Edition, in one volume. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
BULSTRODE WHITELOCK’S MEMORIALS of the ENGLISH AFFAIRS, 
from the BEGINNING of the REIGN of CHARLES I. to the RESTORATION of 
CHARLES II. New Edition, in four volumes. 8vo, cloth, 30s. 


John Henry Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London; and Gardner, 7, Paternoster-row. 
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ANDEL’S MESSIAH.—The People’s 8vo Edition. Price 6s. 6d. 

Newly arranged from Mozart’s score, with Organ or Pianoforte Accompaniment. 

By JOHN BISHOP. With an Appendix, containing altered versions by Mozart and 

Handel. Words of the Oratorio prefixed. In One Vol., handsomely bound, cloth 
boards. 

“This is a cheap issue from the musical press, which merits the widest patronage 
and the warmest commendation. Handel’s greatest work is here placed within the 
additional reach of thousands, and Messrs. Cocks evince a popular and praiseworthy 
spirit in meeting the demands of the age in the way they do.”—Eliza Cook’s Journal, 
March 19. 

London: Robert Cocks and Co, New Burlington-street; and of all Music-sellers and 
Booksellers. 





MESSRS. ROBERT COCKS’S NEW MUSICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. | 


W ARREN’S PSALMODY is now completed, in Four Vols., 

2s. each.—Also, Cocks’s Chorister’s Handbook, a collection of fifty-two short 
and easy Anthems, edited by JOSEPH WARREN, in One Vol. 4to, cloth boards, 
8s.; Warren’s Chanter’s Hand-Guide, 373 Chants, in One Vol., cloth boards, 5s. ; 
Catechism of Class Singing, ls.; Key to ditto, 1s.; Sentences, Sanctuses, and Re- 
sponses, Is.; Canticles, with Gregorian Chants, ls.; The Order of the Morning and 
Evening Service of the Church of England, 8d.; The Order of the Cathedral 
Service, 8d.; all by WARREN. 





This day is published, 12mo, sewed, price ls. 6d., or by post, 2s., 
. DOOR of HOPE for CHRISTENDOM. 


Also, by the same Author, 


THE DOOR of HOPE for BRITAIN. 12mo, sewed, price 6d., 


or by post, 10d. 
Also, 


THE JEW OUR LAWGIVER. 12mo, sewed, price 3d., or by 


post, 5d, 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 





ERMONS, chiefly Practical. By the Rev. Cu. Cu. BARTHO- 
LOMEW, Incumbent of St. David’s, Exeter. Demy 8vo, price IQs. 6d. 


“Much in the Volume that is at once sound, sensible, and well expressed.”— 
Guardian. 


DISSERTATIONS on some subjects RELATING to the ‘ OR- 
THODOX” or “EASTERN-CATHOLIC” COMMUNION. By WILLIAM 
PALMER, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


“We hail with satisfaction the appearance of this Volume, which abounds with 
interesting data on the subject in question: information on this subject, from the pen 
of one so competent to give it, cannot be otherwise than welcome to every Theological 
Student.”—John Bull. 

“ The latest, and perhaps the ablest treatise on the subject. Nor have we any 
hesitation in pronouncing this—not excepting the ‘ Essay on Development ’—the 
most interesting theological work that has appeared in the present century.”— 
Morning Chronicle. 

““Mr. Palmer enters learnedly and at length into the various particulars.”— 
Guardian, 


London: J. Masters, Aldersgate Street, and New Bond Street. 
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This day is published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., or by post, 5s., 
PRE REVEALED ECONOMY of HEAVEN and EARTH. 


“A very thoughtful work.”—English Review. 

“ A very able work.” —Critic. 

‘* Contains much powerful thought and able writing.” —Literary Gazette. 

“The tension of thought sustained from first to last with a really uninterrupted 
sequence, is rare and admirable. The style is chaste and dignified, and there is a 
dignity in the temper of the writer, whoever he may be, which proves that he does not 
pander to any vulgar taste.’""—Christian Times. 


London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 


BOOKS OF CONSOLATION. 


1. COMFORT for the AFFLICTED. Selected from various 
Authors. Edited by the Rev. C. E. KENNAWAY. With a Preface by S. WIL- 
BERFORCE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford. Fifth Edition. 4s. 6d. 


2. HYMNS and POEMS for the SICK and SUFFERING. In 
connexion with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. Containing 233 Poems, 
by various Authors. Edited by the Rev. T. V. FOSBERY, B.A. Second Edition. 
6s. 6d. 


3. CHRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS, in the Prospect of Sickness, 
Mourning, and Death. By the Rev. JOHN JAMES, D.D. Sixth Edition. 5s. 


4. SICKNESS; its TRIALS and BLESSINGS. Third Edition. 
5s. 
5. SACRED POEMS for MOURNERS. In [Illustration of the 


BURIAL SERVICE. From various Authors. With an INTRODUCTION by the 
Rev. R. C. TRENCH, M.A. 5s. 6d. 


6. TWENTY-ONE PRAYERS, composed from the Psalms, for the 


SICK and AFFLICTED. . With other Forms of Prayer, and a few Hints on the 
Visitation of the Sick. By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A., Vicar of Bolton. 


Sixth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

7. The SICK MAN’S GUIDE to ACTS of PATIENCE, FAITH, 
CHARITY, and REPENTANCE. From Bp. Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Dying. 
Edited by Archdeacon HALE. In large print. 33s. 


8. Bp. HALL’S EPISTLES for the TIME of TROUBLE. Jn 


large print. 4s. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 








In 12mo, price 7s. 6d., the Fourth Edition of 
MANUAL of the RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY ; containing 


an Abridgment of Bp. Tomline’s Elements; an Analysis of Paley’s Evidences ; 
a Summary of Pearson on the Creed; and a Brief Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, chiefly from Burnet; Notices of Jewish Rites and Ceremonies, &c. By the 
Rev. J. B. SMITH, D.D., of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Head Master of Horncastle 
Grammar School. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had by the same Author, 
1. A COMPENDIUM of RUDIMENTS in THEOLOGY ; containing a Digest of 
Butler’s Analogy; an Epitome of Graves on the Pentateuch; and an Analysis of 
Newton on the Prophecies. In 12mo. Second Edition. &s. 


2. A DIGEST of HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. In12mo. 8s. 
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This day, post 8vo, Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 


|B pete of the INCARNATION. By ARCHDEACON 
WILBERFORCE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 




















MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 





IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—Prepared under 

the immediate care of the Inventor, and established for nearly forty years by the 
PROFESSION, for removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION, restoring 
APPETITE, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in 
GRAVEL and GOUT;; also, as an easy remedy for SEA-SICKNESS, and for the 
febrile affections incident to childhood, it is invaluable. 

Dr. James Johnson states, in his Review of Dr. MURRAY’S INVENTION— 
‘‘PeLLuCID SOLUTION OF MAGNESIA.—This very useful and elegant preparation we 
have been trying for some months, as an aperient anti-acid in dyspeptic complaints, 
attended with acidity and constipation, and with very great benefit; we always 
recommend the original.” 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart., says—“ Sir J. Murray’s Fluid Magnesia is a very 
valuable addition to our Materia Medica.” 

Mr. Mayo—“ It is by far the best form in which that medicine has been hitherto 
prepared for use.” 

Dr. Kennedy, Master of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin, considers “the Fluid 
Magnesia of Sir James Murray to be a very valuable and convenient remedy in cases 
of irritation or acidity of the stomach, but more particularly during pregnancy, febrile 
complaints, infantile diseases, or sea-sickness.”’ 

Dr. S. B. Labatt, Richard Carmichael, and J. Kirby, Esqs., Surgeons of Dublin, 
“ consider the exhibition of Magnesia in Solution to be an important improvement on 
the old method of mechanical mixture, and particularly well adapted to correct those 
acids which generally prevail in cases of gout, gravel, and heartburn.” 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. Guthrie and Herbert 
Mayo, of London, strongly recommend Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as being infinitely 
more safe and convenient than the solid, and free from the danger attending the con- 
stant use of soda or potass. 

Drs. Evory Kennedy, Beatty, Burke, of the Rifle Brigade, Comins, Deputy 
Inspector of Hospitals, and Surgeon Hayden, of Dublin, have given letters to the same 
effect. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, in 1809, testified that this Solution forms soluble combinations 
with uric acid salts in cases of gout and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious 
tendency, when other alkalies, and even Magnesia itself, had failed. 

With the Acidulated Syrup this Fluid Magnesia forms the most delightful of saline 
drinks. 

Physicians will please specify, ‘‘MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA” in their pre- 
scriptions, to avoid the danger of adulterations and substitutions. 

Sold by the sole Consignee, Mr. BarLey, of Horsley Fields Chemical Works, 
Wolverhampton, and by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents 
throughout the British Empire, in Bottles, 1ls., 2s. 6d., 3s. 64., 5s. 6d., 11s., and 
21s. each. 


Has” The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s, each. 
N.B.—Be sure to ask for ‘ Sir James Murray’s Preparation,” and to see that his 
name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows :—“ James Murray, Physician 
to the Lord Lieutenant.” 
































APRIL, 1853. 


NEW BOOKS 


IN THE COURSE OF PUBLICATION 


Messrs. RIVINGTON, 


ST. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD, AND WATERLOO PLACE. 





I. 

INDEX of MODERN BOOKS in THEOLOGY and GE- 
NERAL LITERATURE, published upon a NEW SCALE of 
REDUCED PRICES. In 8vo. 

Messrs. RIVINGTON beg to announce that they have recently made a general 
reduction in the prices of their Publications, excepting School Books (on 
account of the allowance made to Tutors), Periodicals, and Publications not 
exceeding four shillings. The above INpEx containing the new prices and par- 
ticulars of their plan may be had gratuitously. Their arrangements with 
Authors will remain undisturbed under this system, upon which they propose 
to continue the publication of New Works and New Editions, in the hope of 
increasing the circulation of their books, and promoting uniformity and mode- 
ration of price ; and assisting to maintain, by these arrangements, the respecta- 
bility of the Bookselling Trade, and advance the interests of Literature. 


II. 


SOME ACCOUNT of the COUNCIL of NICAHA, in con- 
nexion with the LIFE of ATHANASIUS. By JOHN, BISHOP of 
LINCOLN. In 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 


III. 


Tue Turrp Epirtion of the LIFE, WRITINGS, and OPI- 
NIONS of JUSTIN MARTYR. By the SAME AUTHOR. In 8vo. 
Price 6s. €d.—[ Former price, 7s. 6d.| (Now ready.) 


IV. 


ST. HIPPOLYTUS and the CHURCH OF ROME in the 
Earlier Part of the THIRD CENTURY; from the newly-discovered 


‘«* PHILOSOPHUMENA,” or, the Greek Text of those Portions 
which relate to that subject; with an ENGLISH VERSION and 


NOTES ; and an Introductory Enquiry into the Authorship of the Trea- 
tise, and on the Life and Works of the Writer. By CHRIS rOPHER 


WORDSWORTH, D.D., Canon of Westminster. In 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
(Now ready.) 
Vv. 


PRAYERS for the SICK and DYING. By the Author of 


“Sickness: its Tr1ats and Biessines.” 2s. 6d. (Now ready.) 


Vi. 


AN EIGHT WEEKS’ JOURNAL in NORWAY, &c., in 
1852. By Sir CHARLES S. H. ANDERSON, Bart. (With Rough 


Outlines.) In crown 8vo. (In the Press.) 
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a BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Vil. 


A SELECTION from the LECTURES delivered at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Lothbury, on the Tuesday Mornings in the Years 1850, 1851, 
1852. By the Rev. HENRY MELVILL, B.D., Principal of the 
East India College, and Chaplain to the Tower of London. In small 
8vo. Price 6s.—[ Former Scale, 7s.| (Just published.) 
*,* This is the only Edition authorized and revised by Mr. Melvill. 


VIII. 


ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY: or, LIVES of EMI- 
NENT MEN connected with the HISTORY of RELIGION in 
ENGLAND, from the commencement of the REFORMATION to 
the REVOLUTION. Selected, and Illustrated with Notes. By 
CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., late Rector of Buxted 
with Uckfield, Sussex, and Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Fourth Edition, with numerous additional Notes and Illustrations. In 
4 vols. 8vo. With 5 Portraits. Price 2l. 14s.—[ Former price, 31, 3s. ] 
(Just published.) 

Also, by the same Editor (uniformly printed), 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTES: A Series of Discourses and Tracts, 
selected, arranged systematically, and illustrated with Norrs. Second 
Edition. In 4 vols. 8vo. Price 2l. 14s.—[ Former price, 31. 3s.] 


IX 


| THE NEW TESTAMENT, according to the Authorized Ver- 
| sion. With a COMMENTARY for General Readers, by the Rev. 
HENRY ALFORD, B.D., Editor of the Greek ‘Testament, with Eng- 

lish Notes. »In 8vo. (Jn preparation.) 

> 

SERMONS preached at Romsey. By the Hon. and Rev. 
GERARD J. NOEL, M.A., late Canon of Winchester, and Vicar of 
Romsey, Hants. With a Preface by SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, 


D.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford. In 12mo. 7s. 6d.—[Former Scale, 
8s. 6d.] (Now ready.) 
XI. 

A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON for the Poems of 
HOMER, and the HOMERIDA:;; illustrating the Domestic, Reli- 
gious, Political, and Military Condition of the Heroic Age. With an 
Explanation of the most difficult Passages, and of all Mythological 
and Geographical Proper Names. ‘Translated from the German of 
CRUSIUS, by Professor SMITH. Revised and edited by the Rev. 
I. K. ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 12mo. 9s. (Just published.) 

Lately published, 
HOMERI ILIAS. With ENGLISH NOTES, by the Rev. T. K. 
ARNOLD, M.A. 12s. 


uke 
Tue Firra Epirion of LECTURES, HISTORICAL, DOC- 
PRINAL, and PRACTICAL, on the CATECHISM of the CHURCH 
| of ENGLAND. By FRANCIS-RUSSELL NIXON, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Tasmania. In 8vo. Price 16s.—[ Former price, 18s. | 
(Now ready.) 














BY MESSRS. RIVINGTON, 


es) 


XIII. 


PROFESSOR MADVIG’S GREEK SYNTAX. Translated 
from the German by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. In small 8vo. 
(Nearly ready.) 


XIV. 
A Second Series of SERMONS, pepsahed in the Parish Church 
of Yoxall. By the Rev. HENRY SULIVAN, M.A., Rector of 
Yoxall, Lichfield. In 12mo. 5s. (Now ready.) 
XV. 


LECTURES on the BEATITUDES, delivered during the 
Season of Lent, in St. Paul’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh. By the 
Rev. FRANCIS GARDEN, M.A., of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In small 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Just published.) 

XVI. 

LECTURES on the APOCALYPSE; Critical, Expository, 
and Practical; delivered before the University of Cambridge. By 
CHR. WORDSWORTH, D.D., Canon of Westminster, Third 
Edition. In8vo. Price 10s. 6d. [Former Scale, 12s.] 

XVII. 


TWO LECTURES on the DOCTRINE ofa MILLENNIUM ; 
from ‘‘ Lecrures on THE ApocatypsE.” By CHRISTOPHER 
WORDSWORTH, D.D., Canon of Westminster. New Edition. 
In 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

XVIIT. 


VIRGILII AANEIS. With ENGLISH NOTES, from the 
German of Dr. DUBNER. Edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 
M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In12mo. 6s. (Just published.) 
Also, by the same Editor, 

VIRGILII AZNEIDOS Lib. 1.—VI. Addita est Interpretatio ex Ad- 
notationibus Heynii, Wunderlichii, Wagneri, Forbigeri, aliorum ex- 
cerpta. In 8vo. 12s. 

XIX. 


THE DARK AGES;; a Series of Essays in illustration of the 
Religion and Literature of the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and ‘Twelfth 
Centuries. By Rev. 8S. R. MAITLAND, D.D., F.R.S., and F.S.A., 
some time Librarian to the late Archbishop of aging: and Keeper 
of the MSS. at Lambeth. In 8vo. Third Edition. (dn the Press.) 


XX. 

THE ANTICLEPTIC GRADUS: founded on Quicherat’s 
Thesaurus Poeticus Lingue Latine. Edited by the Rev. THOMAS 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 8vo. Price 12s. 

The object of this work is to give the pe all the help afforded to him by 
the old Gradus, supplying it in the form of materials to be worked up by 
himself, not in the concrete state of ready-made lines. Its anticleptic or 
antipilfering character consists in the insertion of expressions and 
phrases from the best authors, illustrative of the several words without 
producing the complete lines of quotation ; thus exercising the taste of 
the student and adding to his stock of poetical ideas, but obliging him 
to use his own powers upon the matter presented to him. It contains 
a careful selection of Epithets, and will be found a sufficient Dictionary 
for the best Latin poets. 
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4 BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


XXI. 

THE GREEK TESTAMENT: with a critically revised Text: 
a Digest of Various Readings: Marginal References to Verbal and 
Idiomatic Usage: Prolegomena: and a copious Critical and Exe- 
getical Commentary in English. For the Use of Theological Students 
and Ministers. By HENRY ALFORD, B.D., Vicar of Wymeswold, 
Leicestershire, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
VOL. II. (Acts to 2 Corinthians.) In 8vo. 


The Second Edition of the First VotumeE is in the Press. 


XXII. 


PLAIN SERMONS on the DOCTRINES and OFFICES of 
the CHURCH of ENGLAND, preached in the Parish Church of 
Fordham, Cambridgeshire, in the year 1852. By the Rev. BENJAMIN 
WILSON, M.A., Curate of Feedhem, Cambridgeshire. Vol. II. In 
12mo. 7s. 6d. (Now ready.) 


XXITII. 


THE COLONIAL CHURCH CHRONICLE and MIS- 
SIONARY JOURNAL. VOL. V. (July, 1851—June, 1852.] 
In 8vo. 7s. 

*.* The Contents of this established Journal consist of numerous Ori- 
ginal Articles, Correspondence, and Documents relating to the CHURCH 
in the COLONIES ; Reviews and Notices of New Publications ; together 
with a Monthly Summary of Colonial, Foreign, and Home News. 


Continued in Monthly Numbers, price 6d. each. 


XXIV. 

SERMONS. Seconp Series. (Preached at Rome in 1851 
and 1852.) By the Rev. FRANCIS B. WOODWARD, M.A., Chap- 
lain to the English Congregation at Rome. In 12mo. Price, 6s. 6d. 
[ Former Scale, 7s. 6d | (Now ready.) 

Lately published, 
The First Sertes. [Former price, 7s. 6d.—Present price, 6s. 6d. | 


XXV. 

EURIPIDIS BACCHA, with ENGLISH NOTES, from the 
German of Scuéne. By the Rev. HENRY BROWNE, M.A., Canon 
of Waltham in the Cathedral Church, and Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester. (Forming a new Volume of ARNOLD’S 
SCHOOL CLASSICS.) In 12mo. 3s. (Now ready.) 


Recently published in this Series, edited by the Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A. :— 














1. EURIPIDIS HIPPOLYTUS. With ENGLISH NOTES. 3s. 

2. HECUBA. With ENGLISH NOTES. 3s. 

3. SOPHOCLIS GEDIPUS COLONEUS, 4s.) 

4. CDIPUS TYRANNUS, 4s, | With ENGLISH NOTES, 
5 PHILOCTETES, 3s. ee ee ee 
6 AJAX, 3s. —" SCHNEIDE#- 
7 ANTIGONE, 4s. 





@ 


With ENGLISII 
NOTES by Pro- 
fessor FELTON. 


3s. 6d. 
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3s. 6d. 
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XXVI. 

THE SECOND VOLUME of the Rev. W. H. LANDON’S 
aled ae BOOLESARTICAL DICTIONARY. ie lies 
and revised. In 12mo. Price 10s, 6d.—[ F 2s. 
(Just published} mo. Price 10s. 6d.—[ Former Scale, 12s 
_ This Work includes an Account of the Sees, Patriarchates, Reli- 
gious Foundations and Brotherhoods, together with Lists of the 
Archbishops and Bishops throughout Christendom, from the earliest 
times; also, a History of Sects ; an Explanation of Rites and Cere- 
monies, and of Ecclesiastical and Ecclesiological 'l'erms ; and a copious 
Biographical Dictionary of eminent Ecclesiastical Persons, with a List 
of their Writings. 

Also, The FIRST VOLUME. Price 10s. 6d.—|[ Former price, 12s.] 


XXVIII. 


SERMONS to the YOUNG. By the Rev. C. E. KENNAWAY, 
M.A. Second Edition. In small 8vo. 5s. (Now ready.) 


XXVIII. 


SELECTIONS from CICERO. Part IV.; De FINIBUS 
MALORUM et BONORUM: on the SUPREME GOOD. (Form- 
ing. a New Volume of ARNOLD’S SCHOOL CLASSICS.) With 
a Preface, and English Notes, partly from Madvig and others, by the 
Rev. JAMES BEAVEN, D.D., late Professor of Theology in King’s 
College, Toronto. In12mo. 5s. 6d. (Now ready.) 


XXIX. 


A SEQUEL to the FIRST HEBREW BOOK, containing 
the BOOK of GENESIS. With Syntax and Vocabulary. By the 
Rey. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. In12mo. (Nearly ready.) 
Lately published by the same Author, 
The FIRST HEBREW BOOK. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


XXX. 


A New anv Compete Epition or tHE WORKS anp 
CORRESPONDENCE of the Right Hon. EDMUND BURKE. 
In 8 Vols. 8vo. 41.48. With Portrait. (Just published.) 
Contents : 

1. Mr. BURKE’S CORRESPONDENCE between the year 1744 and his 
Decease in 1797, first published from the original MSS. in 1844, edited by 
Earl Fitzwilliam and Sir Richard Bourke, in four Volumes; containing 
numerous Historical and Biographical Notes, and several Original Letters 
from the leading Statesmen of the period, and forming an Autobiography of 
this celebrated Writer. ‘The most interesting portion of the Letters of Mr. 
Burke to Dr. French Laurence, published from the original MSS. by the late 
Archbishop of Cashel in 1827, is incorporated in the Correspondence : 

2. The WORKS of Mr. BURKE, as edited by his Literary Executors, and 
completed by the publication of the 15th and 16th Volumes, in 1826, under 
the superintendence of the late Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Walker King. 

The political Events of the present day give increased importance and in- 
terest to the valuable writings of this eminent philosophical Statesman. 

This Edition includes the whole of the Contents of the former Edition, in 
20 Volumes, published at 91. 5s. 

*,* The First Edition of the CORRESPONDENCE may still be had (to 
complete former Editions of the WORKS), in 4 Vols. 8vo. Price, 11. 16s. 
—( Former price, 2/. 2s.] 
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6 BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


XXXI,. 

A MANUAL for GODFATHERS and GODMOTHERS. 
With Answers to the objections commonly made against the use of 
Sponsors. By the Rev. G. HILL, M.A. Curate of Tor Mohun 
(Torquay), Devon. In small 8vo. 3s. (Just published.) 


XXXII. 

OCCASIONAL SERMONS, Preached in Westminster Abbey : 
Fourtu Serres. (On the CHURCH of IRELAND.) (Sold sepa- 
rately.) 

Contents: No. 25. Introductory Discourse on the Church History 
of Ireland.—26. On the Age of St. Patrick.—27. On the Age of St. 
Columba.—28. Invasion of Henry II.—29. Interval between Henry 
II. and Henry VIII—30. Commencement of the Reformation in 
Ireland in the Reign of Henry VIII.—31. Reformation in Ireland in 
the Reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth.—32. Hindrances of the Irish 
Church.—33. Hopes of the Irish Church—Conclusion. By CHRIS. 
TOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., Canon of Westminster. In 8vo. 
Price, 8s.—{ Former Scale, 9s. | 


Lately published, a NEW EDITION of VOLS.I. II. and III. Price, 
7s.—[ Former price, 8s. each. | 


XXXIII. 

CORNELIUS TACITUS, Parr I. (the first Six Books of the 
ANNALES, ab Excessu Divi Augusti.) With ENGLISH NOTES, 
translated from the German of Dr. KARL NIPPERDEY, by the 
Rev. HENRY BROWNE, M.A., Canon of Chichester. (Forming a 
New Volume of the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD’S SCHOOL CLASSICS.) 
In 12mo. 6s. 

XXXIV. 


THE OLD CHURCH CLOCK. By the Rev. RICHARD 
PARKINSON, D.D., Canon of Manchester, and Principal of St. 
Bees’ College, Whitehaven. Fourth Edition, In small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


XXXV. 

THE LIFE of CARDINAL WOLSEY. By GEORGE 
CAVENDISH, his Gentleman Usher. New Edition, with numerous 
Historical and Biographical Notes, by JOHN HOLMES, Esq., of 
the British Museum. In small 4to. Portrait. Price, 10s. 6d.— 
[ Former price, 12s.] 

XXXVI. 

A TREATISE on VERSIFICATION, ANCIENT and MO- 
DERN. By the Rev. R. W. EVANS, B.D., Vicar of Heversham, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘The 
Rectory of Valehead.” In post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


XXXVII. 
THE ANTIGONE of SOPHOCLES. With English Notes. 


By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 12mo. 4s. 
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XXXVIII. 


EIGHT ESSAYS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By the Rev. 
S. R. MAITLAND, D.D., F.R.S., and F.S.A. In small 8vo. Price, 
4s. 6d.—[ Former price, 5s.] 

Also, lately published by the same Author, 
ERUVIN;; or, Miscetzangous Essays on the Nature, History, 


and ano of Man. Second Edition. Price, 5s.—[ Former price, 
5s. 


XXXIX. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS, PAST and PRESENT. With 
Remarks on GREECE and TURKEY. By GEORGE F. BOWEN, 
Esq., M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, Author of “* Mount 
he Thessaly, and Epirus.” In post 8vo. (Preparing for Pub- 
ication.) 


XL. 


A SECOND VOLUME of SERMONS. By the Rev. JOHN 
PUCKLE, M.A., of Brasenose College, Oxford, Incumbent of St. 
Mary the Virgin, Dover. In8yvo. Price, 9s.—[ Former Scale, 10s. 6d.] 
(Just published. ) 

Lately published, The First Votume. In 8vo. Price, 9s.—[{ Former 
price, 10s. 6d. | 
XLI. 

Tue Turrp Epirion of the FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on 
the Plan of ‘‘ Henry’s First Latin Book.” By the Rev. THOMAS 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Also, 
A KEY to the EXERCISES, By M. DELILLE, 2s. 6d. 


XLII. 

SUNDAY READING; or DISCOURSES on some of the 
FIRST LESSONS appointed in the CALENDAR, By THOMAS 
SWORDE, M.A., Rector of St. Peter’s, Thetford, and Chaplain to 
the Duke of Grafton. In 12mo. (In the Press.) 


XLIII. 


MOUNT ATHOS, THESSALY, and EPIRUS; being the 
Diary of a Journey from Constantinople te Corfu. By GEORGE 
F. BOWEN, Esgq., M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. In 
post 8vo. Price, 6s. 6d.—[Former price, 7s. 6d. ] 


XLIV. 


THE KING’S MESSENGERS; an Allegorical Tale. By the 
Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition. In small 8vo. 1s. (Just published.) 


Also, an EDITION on fine paper. Price 2s. 6d. 


XLV. 

COMFORT for the AFFLICTED. Selected from various 
Authors. Edited by the Rev. C. E. KENNAWAY. With a Pre- 
face by S. WILBERFORCE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford. Sixth 
Edition. In small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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XLVI. 
TRUTH without PREJUDICE. By the Author of “ Early 
Influences.” Fourth Edition. In small 8vo. 33. 6d. 
XLVII. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S DUTY, from the SACRED SCRIP- 
TURES. In Two Parts. PART I. Exhortations to Repentance and 
a Holy Life. PART II. Devotions for the Closet, in Three Offices, for 
every Day in the Week, New Edition. -Edited by the Rev. 
THOMAS DALE, M.A., Vicar of St. Pancras, and Canon of St. 
Paul’s. in small 8vo. Price, 4s. 6d.—[ Former price, 5s. | 


XLVIII. 


CHRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS, in the Prospect of SICK- 
NESS, MOURNING, and DEATH. By the Rev. JOHN JAMES, 
D.D., Canon of Peterborough, Author of ‘‘ A Comment on the Col- 
lects.” Seventh Edition. In 12mo. 5s. (Just published.) 


Also, by the same Author, 
A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY on the MORNING and 
EVENING SERVICES in the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
In2 Vols. 12mo. 13s. 


X LIX. 


HINTS on the SERVICE for the VISITATION of the 
SICK. By the Auruor of “ Sickness: its Trrats and Buigssines.”’ 
In 12mo, 2s. 


Le 


COMMUNION with the REFORMED CHURCH; or, 
SCRIPTURAL PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY the best Bond of 
Union among Christians. By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, 
D.D., Canon of Durham. (Preparing for Publication.) 


LI. 


AN ELEMENTARY GREEK READER, from HOMER. 
From the German of Dr. AHRENS, Director of the Lyceum at 
Hanover, Author of a Treatise on the Greek Dialects. With Gram- 
matical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. Edited by the Rev. T. 
K. ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 1i2mo. 3s. 


LII. 


A BRIEF ILLUSTRATION of the MORNING SERVICE 
of the United Church of England and Ireland. New Epition: to 
which is now first added, A Famiciar Intustrration of the several 
Orrices; with Pracricat Rerxections, in the form of a Lecture. 
By the Rev. JOHN CLARKE, late Minor Canon of Durham, and 
Vicar of Billingham. Edited by his Son, the Rev. L. C. CLARKE, 
B.A. In 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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LIII. 


CHRISTIAN UNION;; its Necessity, the Grounds on which 
it may be hoped for, and the Obstacles to its Attainment; with a 
General Review of the Present State of the Catholic Church; con- 
sidered in S1x Sermons, Preached at St. German’s Chapel, Black- 
heath, during Lent, 1852. By the Rev. JOHN PAUL, B.A., 
Minister of that Chapel. 8vo. Price, 4s. 6d.—[ Former Scale, 5s.] 


LIV. 

THE SECOND GREEK BOOK;; on the same Plan as 
“‘ The First Greek Book.” By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER 
ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of ‘lrinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

*,* This Work contains an Elementary Treatise on the Greek 
Particles and the Formation of Greek Derivatives. 


Also, by the same Author, 
THE FIRST GREEK BOOK. Second Edition. 5s. 


LV. 


A CATECHISM on the SERVICES of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND; compiled chiefly from the Works of Bp. Mant, Bp. 
Pearson, Dr. Waterland, and Wheatly; and proving the Scriptural 
Foundation of the DOCTRINE otf the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER. By the Rev. S.W. DOWELL, Vicar of Gosfield, Essex. 


In 12mo. 4s. 


LVI. 


ECLOGAZ HERODOTE, Part I. from the Text of 
Schweighzuser. With English Notes by Professor WOOLSEY, of 
Harvard University, U.S. By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER 


ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


LVII. 
THE OLD MAN’S RAMBLES. This Work contains nume- 


rous Tales and Dialogues, illustrating the duties of Churchmen in 
humble life, and is well suited for Parochial Libraries. New Edition. 


In small 8vo. Price, 4s.—[ Former price, 4s. 6d.] 


LVIII,. 
A SELECTION of FAMILY PRAYERS, intended for the 
Use of his Parishioners. By JAMES DUKE COLERIDGE, LL.D., 
Prebendary of Exeter Cathedral. Fifth Edition. In 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


LIX. 


ARMONY of the APOCALYPSE;; in a Revised Transla- 
me tion, from the best MSS. By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, 


D.D., Canon of Westminster. In Parallel Columns. In 4to. Price, 
4s. 6d.—[ Former price, 5s. ] 


i LX. 
THE CHURCH HYMN and TUNE BOOK. By W. J. 
BLEW, M.A., Oxon., and H. J. GAUNTLETT, Mus. Doc. 
Imperial 8vo. 18s, Also, a Small Edition. In 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
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LXI. 

SERMONS, preached in the Parish Church of St. Feock, 
Cornwall. By the late Rev. WILLIAM HICHENS, B.A., Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford, and Assistant Curate of St. Feock. In 
8vo. Price, 8s, 6d.—[ Former price, 9s. 6d.] 


LXII,. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Ninth Edition. In 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

*,* This Work is founded upon the principles of imitation and frequent 
repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise Book ; 
and considerable attention has been paid to the subject of Synonymes. 
It is used at all, or nearly all, the public Schools. 


Also, by the same Author, 

A SECOND PART of the above Work, containing the DOCTRINE of 
the LATIN PARTICLES. With a Vocabulary and an Antibarbarus. 
Third Edition, 8s. 

LXIII. 

REFLECTIONS on the REVOLUTION in FRANCE, 
in 1790. By the Right Hon. EDMUND BURKE. New Edition, 
with a short Biographical Notice. In 8vo. Portrait. Price, 4s. 6d. 
—(Former price, 5s. | 


LXIV. 

HINTS on the ART of CATECHISING; being a Post- 
humous Work of the Ven. EDWARD BATHER, M.A., late Arch- 
deacon of Salop, in the Diocese of Lichfield, and Vicar of Meole 
Brace. To which is prefixed A CHARGE, ON SCRIPTURAL 
EDUCATION. Edited by his WIDOW. Third Edition. In18mo. 
2s. 6d. 


LXV. 


THE HANDBOOK of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
Professor BOJESEN. Translated by the Rev. R. B. PAUL, late 
Fellow of Exeter College; and edited, with Notes and Questions, by 
the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition. In 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Also (uniformly printed), 
THE HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 3s. 6d. 


The Pupil will receive from these works a correct and tolerably 
complete picture of Grecian and Roman life; the political portions 
(the account of the national institutions and their effects) appear to be 
of great value; while the very moderate extent of each admits of its 
being thoroughly mastered—of its being got up and retained. 


LXVI. 
A New CATALOGUE of MODERN BOOKS in THEO- 
LOGY and GENERAL LITERATURE, with the New Reduced 


Scale of Prices. Arranged in Ciassxs according to their Sunsecrs, 
and with full Titles to each Work. In 8vo. (Jn preparation.) 
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RECENT PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS. 


I. 

Tue Cuurcu’s Sons BRovGHT BACK TO HER FROM Far; a SERMON, | 
preached in the Cathedral Church of Canterbury, on Sunday, Feb. 27, | 

1853, the day after the Burial in the Cathedral of the Right Reverend | 
WILLIAM GRANT BROUGHTON, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sydney, and | 
Metropolitan of all Australasia. By BENJAMIN HARRISON, M.A. | 
Archdeacon of Maidstone, Canon of Canterbury. In 8vo. Is. 


II. 

Susstance or A REPLY tro a DEPUTATION appointep ar a Pustic 
MeetinG oF Members or THE Cuurcu or Enauanp, held in Hobart Town, 

on Thursday, April 22, 1852. By FRANCIS-RUSSELL NIXON, D.D., | 
Bishop of Tasmania. Second Edition. In 8vo. 1s. 6d, 


Ill, 

A Few Worps 1n ANSWER TO THE AtTAck ON My “ CLASSICAL SCHOOL- 
BOOKS,” published in Fraser’s Magazine, and afterwards reprinted for 
general circulation. By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, 
M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In 8vo. 6d, 





IV. 

DirFicuLtTies In THE Cuurcu; aSERMON, preached at the Re-opening 

of the Church of Longbridge Deverell, December 23, 1852. By EDWARD, 
LORD BISHOP of SALISBURY. In 8vo. Ils. 


Vv. 

An ATTEMPT TO ELUCIDATE THE PROPHECIES concerning ANTICHRIST: 
with Remarks on some Works of J. H. Frere, Esq. By the Rev. S. R, 
MAITLAND, D.D., F.R.S., & F.S.A., some time Librarian to the late 
Arclibishop of Canterbury, and Keeper of the MSS. at Lambeth. Second 
Edition. In 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

VI. 

OssecTions To SISTERHOODS CONSIDERED, in a LETTER to a PARENT. 

By the Rev. THOMAS THELLUSON CARTER, M.A., Rector of Clewer, 


Berks. In 8vo. Is. 6d. 








VII. 
EncLaNp’s Two Great Minitary Captains, MARLBOROUGH and 
WELLINGTON : a LECTURE delivered to the Members of the Church 
of England Young Men’s Society at Islington, December 17, 1852. By the 
Rev. ROBERT WHELER BUSH, M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford, 
and Head Master of the Islington Proprietary School. In 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


VIII. 


An EXHORTATION on the Lorp’s Day. By the Rev. ROBERT 
WILSON EVANS, B.D., Vicar of Heversham, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Author of “ The Rectory of Valehead.” In small 8vo. 


ls. 6d. 


Ix. 
A CHARGE, Delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of BANGOR, in the 
Months of September and November, 1852. By CHRISTOPHER, LORD 


BISHOP of BANGOR. In 8vo. Is. 6d. 


as 
A SERMON, Preached in the Temple Church, November 21, 1852, on 
oscssion of the Funeral of his Grace the DUKE of WELLINGTON, By 


THOMAS ROBINSON, D.D., Master of the Temple, and Honorary Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s. In 8vo. Is. | 
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RECENT PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS, (Continued.) 


XI. 
PRAYERS for the Use of Scuoors and Famities during the HOLY 
SEASONS. Part II. (Advent to Septuagesima Sunday.) By the Rev. 
THOMAS BOWDLER, M.A. In12mo. Price 3d. (Lately published.) 
Part I.; containing Prayers for the Hoty Week, Easter, THe Ascension, 
WuirsuntiDE, and Trinity Sunday. Price 6d. 


XII. 


Every Man tHe Bearer or wis own Burpen; A SERMON, 
Preached before the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, on the Sunday after the 
Funeral of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By the Rev. JAMES S. M. 
ANDERSON, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Preacher of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Rector of Tormarton, Gloucestershire. In 8vo. 6d. 


XIII. 
Tue Evipences of Reriagion, Naturat and Regveaten, Considered in 
TWO SERMONS, with NOTES. By the Rev. ROBERT BRUCE 
KENNARD, M.A., of St. John’s College, Oxford. In 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


XIV. 

‘“ ReMEMBER THE SaspBaTtH-DAY;” A SERMON, in which is considered 
the Proposal to open the New Crystal Palace on Sundays: Preached at St. 
Barnabas Church, Kensington, on Sunday, Nov, 14, 1852. By the Rev. 
J. E. KEMPE, M.A., Incumbent. In 8vo. Is. 


XV. 


Tue Cuvurcu Curonicie for the Diocese of LICHFIELD. Volume I. 
Price ls. (Continued in Monthly Numbers, price 1d.) 


XVI. 
“Tne Voice or THE Deap;” A SERMON, Preached upon the occasion 
of the Death of the DUKE of WELLINGTON, at the Parish Church of 
St. Botolph, Bishopsgate,on Sunday Morning, Sept. 26, 1852. By THOMAS 
HUGO, M.A., Senior Curate. In 8vo. Is. 


XVII. 
Tue JerusaLtem Cuamser; or, Convocation and its Possibilities. By the 
Rev. HENRY CASWALL, M.A., Vicar of Figheldean, Wilts, anda Proctor 
in Convocation for the Diocese of Salisbury. In 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Also, by the same Author, 
1. Tue Last Weex of the Jusiver of the Socizry for PropaGcatine 
the GosrEL in Foreian Parts. Price 3d. 
2. A PirertmaGE to CANTERBURY in 1852. Price 6d. 


XVIII. 


Particutars of the ExrenstvE Re-arranceMEnNtT of Episcopat and Pre- 
BENDAL PATRONAGE, under a recent Order in Council, involving 500 Changes 
of Patronage among the various Prelates mentioned therein ; with the Gross 
Tithe Rent-Charge under the Commutation Act, and the Quantity of Glebe 
Land belonging to each of such Benefices. Also, a TaBLE to calculate the 
Rent-CHarGE payable yearly and half-yearly, in lieu of Tithes, for the 
year 1852, from One Penny to One Thousand Pounds. Second Edition. 
In 8vo. Is. , 

XIX. 


Tue Rite of ConrirMaTION EXPLAINED. 
Sub-Dean of Sarum. Fourth Edition. 
dozen, 


By the Rev. D. J. EYRE, M.A., 
In 18mo, price 4d., or 3s. 6d. per 
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CLASSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


BY THE 


REV. T. KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 


RECTOR OF LYNDON, 
AND LATE FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


The Works under the several numbers may be studied at or about the sume stage of a 
pupil’s progress. 
KEYS (supplied to Tutors only) are published to those Works to which + is prefixed. 


LATIN. 


1 


+ HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Tenth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 

The object of this Work (which is founded on the principles of imitation and frequent repetition) 
is to enable the pupil to do exercises from the first day of his beginning his Accidence. it is 
recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Education, as a useful work for Middle or Com- 
mercial Schools; and adopted at the National Society's Training College at Chelsea. 


2 


+ A SECOND LATIN BOOK, and PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. Intended as a | 


SEQUEL to Henry’s First Latin Book. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 4s. 

+ A FIRST VERSE BOOK, Parr I.; intended as an easy Introduction to the Latin 
Hexameter and Pentameter. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 2s. 

A FIRST VERSE BOOK, Part II. ; containing additional Exercises in Hexameters 
and Pentameters. 12mo. Ils. 3 





HISTORIA ANTIQUZ EPITOME, from Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &c. With English | 
Notes, Rules for Construing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. Fifth Edition. 4s. | 


A FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS, containing fifteen Maps, coloured in outline ; intended | 


as a Companion to the Historia Antique Epitome. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘‘These Maps are executed with great accuracy, and apparently quite free from that indistinctness 
and disproportion which are the great fault of all our small maps. We think Mr. Arnold suc- 
cessful here as always; and he has done his part to render geography, as it should be, an 
additional inducement for work.” —Guardian. 


OVID.—ECLOGA OVIDIAN, with English Notes; Parr I. (from the Elegiac — 


Poems.) LHighth Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
This Work is from the Fifth Part of the Lateinisches Elementarbuch of Professors Jacobs and 


Déring, which has an immense circulation on the Continent and in America, 
OVID.—ECLOGA OVIDIAN, Part II. ; containing Selections from the META- 
MORPHOSES. With English Notes. 12mo. 5s, 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Ninth 


Ettition. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


This Work is founded on the principles of imitation and frequent repetition. It is at once a 


Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise Book ; and considerable attention has been paid tothe | 


It is now used at all, or nearly all, the public schools. 


4. 

+ NEPOS.—CORNELIUS NEPOS, Parr I.; with Critical Questions and Answers, 
and an imitative Exercise on each Chapter. Third Edition. 12mo, 4s. 

VIRGIL.—VIRGILII AANEIS. With English Notes. From the German of Dr. 
Diisner. 12mo. 6s. 

VIRGILII AZNEIDOS Liprt I.—VI. ; Addita est Interpretatio ex Adno- 
tationibus Heynii, Wunderlichii, Wagneri, Forbigeri, aliorum excerpta, 8vo. 12s. 

HORACE.—ECLOG 4 HORATIAN A, Pars I.; CARMINA prope Omnia Continens. 
Addita est Familiaris Interpretatio ex Adnotationibus Mitscherlichii, Doeringii, 
Orellii, aliorum excerpta. Second Edition. 12mo. 5s. 

HORACE.—ECLOG HORATIAN&, Pars II.; SERMONES prope Omnes Conti- 
nens. Addita est Familiaris Interpretatio. 12mo. 5s, 

*,* All the objectionable passages are omitted from these Editions. 
+ A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. 
Contents :—1. “ Ideas” for Hexameter and Elegiac Verses. 2. Alcaics. 3. Sap- 

phies. 4. The other Horatian Metres. 5. Appendix of Poetical Phraseology, 


subject of Synonymes. 




















and Hints on Versification. 8vo. Third Edition. 5s. 6d.. 


—————— 
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The ANTICLEPTIC GRADUS: founded on Quicherat’s Thesaurus Pocticus Lingue 


Latine. In 8vo. 12s. 

‘This Work is so superior to an ordinary Gradus as scarcely to come under the same category. 
Instead of a miscellaneous heap of pretended synonymes, many of which have but little simi- 
larity of meaning, we have a careful selection of words really interchangeable without much 
injury to the sense intended, and arranged under the various heads of meaning. The pupil is 
thus saved from those ridiculous blunders into which thoughtless boys are frequently betrayed 
by the Gradus. The epithets and phrases are equally well chosen and well arranged. A treasury 
it certainly is, and a valuable one too, for all who wish to read and imitate the Latin Poets with 


success.” —Alhenaum., 
ELLISIAN EXERCISES; adapted to the “ Practical Introduction to Latin Prose 
Composition.” 3s, 6d. The KEY, 3s. — 


5. 

CICERO.—Selections from Cicero’s ORATIONS, with English Notes, from the best 
and most recent sources. Contents :—The Fourth Book of the Impeachment 
of Verres, the Four Speeches against Catiline, and the Speech for the Poet 
Archias. 12mo. 4s. 

CICERO.—Selections from Cicero, with English Notes, Part IT. ; containing EPISTLES, 
arranged in the order of time, with accounts of the Consuls, events of each year, 
&e. I2mo. 5s. 

The Notes are from the best Commentators, especially Matthiz. 

CICERO.—Selections from Cicero, Part II1.; containing the TUSCULAN DISPU- 
TATIONS (entire). With English Notes, translated from the German of TiscuEr, 
by the Rev. R. B. Paut, M.A. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

‘The Notes abound in critical and philological remarks of great value. They are copious without 
being redundant, clearly expressed, and always to the point. All allusions and technical 
expressions are fully explained. A master’s hand is discernible in the translations occasionally 
given of particular portions that present any difficulty.” —Athenaum. 

CICERO.—Selections from Cicero, Part IV. ; containing De FINIBUS MALORUM 
et BONORUM. (On the Supreme Good.) With a Preface, English Notes, 
&c., partly from Madvig and others, by the Rev. James Braven, D.D., late 
Professor of Theology in King’s College, Toronto. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

TACITUS.—CORNELIUS TACITUS, Parr I. (the first Six Books of the ANNALES, 
ab Excessu Divi Augusti.) With English Notes, translated from the German 
of Dr. Kart Niprerpey, by the Rev, Henry Browne, M.A., Canon of Chi- 
chester. 12mo._ 6s. 

ECLOG A: HISTORICE ; or, Selections from the Roman Historians (Sallust, Livy, 
Curtius, Tacitus), with Latin Notes. 12mo. 4s. 

+A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, Parr IL.; 
containing the Doctrine of LATIN PARTICLES, with Vocabulary, an Antibar- 
barus, ke. Third Edition. 8vo. 8s. 


6. 
+ LONGER LATIN EXERCISES, PartrlI. Second Edition. 8vo. 4s. 
The object of this Work is to supply boys with an easy collection of short passages, as an 
Exercise-book for those who have gone once, at least, through the First Part of the Editor’s 
‘* Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.” ; 
+ LONGER LATIN EXERCISES, Parr II. ; containing a Selection of Passages of 
greater length, in genuine idiomatic English, for Translation into Latin. 8vo. 4s. 
MATERIALS for TRANSLATION into LATIN: selected and arranged by Aucustus 
GROoTEFEND. Translated from the German by the Rev. H. H. Arnoxp, B.A., 
with Notes and Excursuses, Second Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GREEK. 

+ The FIRST GREEK BOOK ; on the Plan of “ Henry’s First Latin Book.” Second 
Edition. 12mo. 5s. 

The SECOND GREEK BOOK (onthe same Plan) ; containing an Elementary Treatise 
on the Greek Particles and the Formation of Greek Derivatives. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK ACCIDENCE. With Easy Exer- 
cises and Vocabulary. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

+A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, Parr I. 
Serenth Edition, much improved. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

*,* The object of this Work is to enable the Student, as soon as he can decline and conjugate 
with tolerable facility, to translate simple sentences after given examples, and with given 
words; the principles trusted to being principally those of imitation and very frequent repeti- 
tion. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise Book. 

COMPANION to the above—A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK CON- 
STRUING. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

This Work is intended to be used simultaneously with the Author's “ Practical Introduction to 

Greek Prose Composition,” either as a Reading Book, or for written Exercises. 


tA PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, Part II. 
(On the PARTICLES.) 8vo. 6s. Gd. 
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A GREEK GRAMMAR; intended as a sulfiicient Grammar of Reference for Schools 
and Colleges. Second Edition. 8vo, half-bound. 10s. Ged. 

MADVIG’S GREEK SYNTAX. Translated from the German. (In the Press.) 

An ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. 12mo. 5s. ; or, with the Appendix of 
Dialects, 6s. 

Some Account of the GREEK DIALECTS, for the Use of Beginners ; being an Ap- 
pendix to “An Elementary Greek Grammar.” 12mo. Is. 6d. 

An ELEMENTARY GREEK READER, from the ODYSSEY of HOMER. With 
Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. From the German of Dr. 
AHRENS, Director of the Lyceum at Hanover. Author of a Treatise on Greek 
Dialects. 12mo. 3s. 

HOMER.—The ILIAD, Books I. to IV.; with a Critical Introduction, and copious 
English Notes, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

“This Edition is intended to assist more advanced students at schools and colleges. A more 
useful and complete guide to the study of Homer we donot know. Although it treats only of the 


first four books, if any body makes himself thoroughly master of the contents of this volume, he 
will find no difficulty in fully comprehending any other part of the Iliad or Odyssey.” —Athenaum. 


HOMER for Beainners.—The First Taree Books of the ILIAD, with English Notes ; 
forming a sufficient Commentary for young Students. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

HOMER.—The ILIAD COMPLETE, with English Notes (those to the sixteen books 
from Dibner) and Grammatical References. In one thick volume, 12mo., hal/- 


bound. 12s. 
In this Edition, the Argument of each Book is divided into short Sections, which are prefixed to 
those portions of the Text, respectively, which they describe. The Notes (principally from 
Diibner) are at the foot of each page. At the end of the volume are useful Appendices. 


HOMER.-—A Complete GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON for the POEMS of 
HOMER, and the HOMERIDAS. Translated from the German of Crusivus, 
by Proressor Smita. New and Revised Edition. 9s. 

HERODOTUS.—ECLOGA, HERODOTE, Part I. ; from the Text of Schweighu- 
ser. With English Notes. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 











THUCYDIDES, Book tue First; with copious English Notes, especially from Poppo 


and Kriiger, and Grammatical References. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES, with English Notes from the best and most recent sources, Saupre, 
DoBERENZ, JAcops, DisseN, WESTERMANN, &c¢. 
The OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS, 12mo. 3s. 
The ORATION on the CROWN. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
The PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. 12mo, 4s. 
ZESCHINES —SPEECH AGAINST CTESIPHON, 12mo. 4s. 
The Text is that of Baiter and Sauppe; the Notes are by Professor Champlin, with additional 
Notes by President Woolsey and the Editor. 
SOPHOCLES, with English Notes, from ScHNEIDEWIN. 
Part I. The AJAX. 3s. 7} 
r . By the Rev. R. B. Paut, M.A. 
Part II. The PHILOCTETES. 3s. f 7 
Part III, The G2DIPUS TYRANNUS. 4s. 
Part 1V. The G2DIPUS COLONEUS. 4s. / By the Rev. Henry Browne, M.A. 
Parr V. The ANTIGONE. 4s. 

‘This Edition of Antigone is fully equal in merit to the preceding plays of Sophocles, edited after 
the German edition of Schneidewin, whose erudite notes are reproduced in English. It is im- 
possible to turn over the pages of this and other editions of the Classics, and to look back upon 
the School Editions of former days, without gratefully acknowledging how much has been 
done by Mr. Kerchever Arnold towards the advancement of sound classical learning by his 


admirable publications.”—John Bull. x és 
EURIPIDES, with English Notes, from Hartunc, Disner, Witzscnet, Scubne, &c. 
The HECUBA. 3s. The HIPPOLYTUS. 3s. 


The BACCHA. 3s. (Just ready.) 

The IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. (In the Press.) 
ARISTOPHANES.—ECLOGA, ARISTOPHANIC, Part I.; Selections from the 
CLOUDS, with English Notes, by Professor Fetton. 12mo. 33s. 6d. 

Part IL., containing the BIRDS. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


In these Editions the objectionable passages are omitted. 





HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLASSICAL STUDENT (WITH QUESTIONS), under the 
General Superintendence and Editorship of the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD. 


‘The leading characteristic of these Handbooks is their exceeding simplicity, the excellent order 
with which they are arranged, the completeness of their details, and the remarkable accuracy 
and elaborate erudition which they exhibit in every page. They have this further advantage, 
which it is impossible to over-estimate ;—that they bring down their respective subjects to the 
very latest period, and present us with the results of the ,most recent investigations of the 
critics and antiquarians by whom they have been discussed.”— Dublin Review, Oct. 1, 1851. 


I. HANDBOOKS of HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY. From the German of Piirz. 


Translated by the Rev. R. B. Paut. Ka 
1. ANCIENT HISTORY. Second Edition. 6s. 6d. These Works have been already 
2. MEDIAZVAL HISTORY, 4s. 6d. translated into the Swedish and 














3. MODERN HISTORY, 5s. 6d. Dutch languages. 
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HANDBOOKS (continued). 


Il, The ATHENIAN STAGE, ‘ Brom the German of WirzscueL. Translated by the Rev. 
4s. . B. Pau. 


| IIL. 1, GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES, ) 
3s. 6d. . From the Swedish of BoyEsen. Translated from 
| > second Rat sy ala Dr. Horra’s German version by the Rev. R. B. Paut. 


Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

The pupil will receive from these works a correct and tolerably complete picture of Grecian and 
Roman life: the political portions (the account of the national institutions and their effects) 
appear to be of great value; while the very moderate extent of each admits of its being tho- 
roughly mastered—of its being got up and retained. 


3. HEBREW ANTIQUITIES. By the Rev. Henry Browns, M.A., Prebendary 


of Chichester. 4s. 
This Work describes the manners and customs of the ancient Hebrews which were common to 


them with other nations, and the rites and ordinances which distinguished them as the chosen 
people Israel. 


IV. HANDBOOKS of SYNONYMES : 
1. GREEK SYNONYMES. 6s. 6d. From the French of Pitton. 
2. LATIN SYNONYMES. From the German of DépERLEIN. Translated by the 
Second Edition. 4s. Rev. H. H. ARNOLD, 
V. HANDBOOKS of VOCABULARY : 
1. GREEK (in the Press). 3. FRENCH, 4s. 6d. 
2. LATIN (in preparation). 4. GERMAN, 4s. 
VI. HANDBOOK of GRECIAN M egg From the German of Professor 
(with Outline Engravings of Ancient Statues). 5s. STo.., by the Rev. R. B. Pau. 








CLASSICAL EXAMINATION PAPERS, for the Use of Schools. In 8vo. Price 4s. 
(containing 93 Papers) ; or, 3d. for six copies of any single Paper. 
A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON, founded on the German- 
Latin Dictionary of Georges (by the Rev. T. K. ARNoLp and the Rev. J. E. 
| Rippte). Third Edition. 1. 5s. 
| ‘A very slight inspection of it will show that it aims at a far higher standard of accuracy and 
completeness than any of its English predecessors.” Extract from Preface.—It has been already 


republished in America (by Dr. Anthon). 
 ZUMPT’S CHRONOLOGY.—ANNALES Veterum REGNORUM et POPULO- 


| | RUM, imprimis Romanorum, confecti a C. T. Zumetio. In1l2mo,. 5s. 
|| SPELLING turned ETYMOLOGY. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
| The PUPIL’S BOOK, (a Companion to the above.) 1s. 3d. 
LATIN vid ENGLISH ; being the Seconp Part of the above Work. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
'| An ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL SCHOOLS; being a Practical Intro- 
| duction to “ English Prose Composition.” Fifth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
|| The FIRST GERMAN BOOK;; on the Plan of “ Henry’s First Latin Book.” Third 
| Edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
_| A KEY to the EXERCISES, by Dr. Fripersporrr. 2s. 6d. 
| A READING COMPANION to the FIRST GERMAN BOOK ; containing Extracts 


| | from the best Authors, withacopious Vocabulary and explanatory Notes. 12mo. 4s. | 


| _ The FIRST FRENCH BOOK; on the Plan of “ Henry’s First Latin Book.” Third 


Edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
A KEY to the EXERCISES, by M. De itz, French Master at Christ’s Hospital and 


Merchant Taylors’ School. 2s. 6d. 

The FIRST HEBREW BOOK ; onthe Plan of “ Henry’s First Latin Book.” 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
| | “The arrangement is excellent. The addjtion of English characters is very well calculated to 
assist the learner, and to incite those who, from the difficulty of reading fluently, are disinclined 
to become learners. Mr. Arnold says in his preface:—‘ Wishing to tempt many persons to teach 
themselves the language in which the Scriptures of the Old Testament were composed, I have 
felt it necessary to smooth the path to the accomplishment of the first and most irksome portion 

of the labour.’ This task he has performed most successfully.”—English Churchman. 


*." A SEQUEL, or READING BOOK for HEBREW STUDENTS, is in the Press. 





The [ITALIAN ANALYST ; or, the Essentials of ITALIAN GRAMMAR, and their 
Application in Parsing. By the Rev. H. Hamitton ARnNotn, B.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 





Rector of Tinwell, and late Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 


The object of this book is to make Arithmetic easier to little boys, by enabling them to under- 
stand it, and to prevent their forgetting a rule as soon as they have entered upon a new one. 


| The BOY’S ARITHMETIC, ParrII. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 





LONDON: 








The BOY’S ARITHMETIC, Parr I. By the Rev. CHARLES ARNOLD, M.A,, | 


RIVINGTONS, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, & WATERLOO PLACE. 
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| | SERMONS 


| PRINTED FOR & SOLD BY 


Messrs. RIVINGTON, 


ST. PAUL’s CHURCH YARD, AND WATERLOO PLACE, 


Upon a New Scale of Reduced Prices. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


| MELVILL.—A Setrction from the Lectures delivered at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Lothbury, on the Tuesday Mornings in the Years 1850, 1851, 1852. 
By the Rev. Henry Melvill, B.D., Principal of the East India College, and 
Chaplain to the Tower of London. In small 8vo. 6s. 

| *,* This is the only Edition authorized and revised by Mr. Melvill. 
/WOODWARD.—Sermons. Seconp Series. (Preached at Rome 
in 1851 and 1852.) By the Rev. Francis B. Woodward, M.A., Chaplain to the 
English Congregation at Rome. In 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

| Lately Published, THe First Series. 6s. 6d. 














GERARD NOEL.—Sermons preached at Romsey. By the Hon. | 
and Rev. Gerard J. Noel, M.A., late Canon of Winchester, and Vicar of | 
Romsey, Hants. With a Pretace by Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Lord Bishop | 


| 
| of Oxford. Iu l2mo. 7s. 6d. 


|GARDEN.—Lectures on the Beatitupgs, delivered during the Sea- 
son of Lent, in St. Paul’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh. By the Rev. Francis | 
Garden, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. In small 8vo. 3s. Gd. | 


WOR DSWORTH.—Occasionat Sermons, preached in Westminster | 
Abbey: Fourtu Sertes. (On the Cuurcu of IRELAND.) Sold separately. | 
ConTENTS :—No, 25. Introductory Discourse on the Church History ot Lreland. | 

—26, Onthe Age of St. Patrick.—27. On the Age of St. Colamba. —28. Inva- | 

sion of Henry I1.—29. Interval between Henry IL. and Henry VIII.—30. Com- 

mencement of the Reformation in Ireland in the Reign of Henry VIII.—31. Re- 
formation in Ireland in the Reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth.—32. Hindrances 
of the Irish Church.—33. Hopes of the Irish Church,—Conclusion, By Chris- 
topher Wordsworth, D.D., Canon of Westminster. In 8vo. 38s. 

Lately published, aNeEW Eprrion of Vots, I. Ll.and ILl, Price 7s, each. 


SULIVAN.—A Seconp Series of Sermons, preached in the Parish 
Church of Yoxall. By the Rev. Henry Sulivan, M.A., Rector of Yoxall. In 
l2mo. 5s. 


/'PUCKLE.—A Seconp Votume or Sermons. By the Rev. John 




















Puckle, M.A., of Brasenose College, Oxford, Incumbent of St. Mary the Virgin, 


Dover. InSvo. Ys. 
Lately published, THE First VOLUME. In 8vo. Qs. 
WILSON.—P ain Sermons on the Doctrines and Orricss of the 
| Cuurcu of ENGLAND. Preached in the Parish Church of Fordham, Cam- 
bridgeshire, in the year 1852. By the Rev. Benjamio Wilson, M.A., Curate of 
Fordham, Cambridgeshire. Vol. 11. In }2mo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


NIXON.—The Firru Epition of Lectures, Historicat, Docrrinat, 
and PRACTICAL, on the CATECHISM of the CuuRCH of ENGLAND. By Francis- 


Russell Nixon, D.D., Lord Bishop of Tasmania. In8vo. 16s. 
WORDSWORTH.—Lectures on the Apocatypse; Critical, Ex- 


itory, and Practical ; delivered before the University of Cambridge. By 
ee sete oe W ordsworth, D.D., Canon of Westminster. Third Edition. In 


Christop 














| Svo. 10s. td. 





niuM; from ‘Lectures on the Apocalypse.” By Christopher Wordsworth, 


D.D., Canonof Westminster, Inbdvo. 3s. 6d. 


| 


| 


Two Lecrures on the Doctrine of a Mitten- | 





/'KENNAWAY.—Sermons to the Younc. By the Rev. C. E. Ken- 


Second Edition. In small 8vo. 5s. 





| naway, M.A. Second Edition. In small 8vo. 5s. 
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PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 


| ADAMS.—The Warwnineos of the Hoty Weex; being a Course of 
PARocHIAL Lectures forthe WEEK before EASTER, and the EASTER FESTIVALS. 


‘««'The Shadow of the Cross,” and ‘ The Distant Hills.” In l2mo. Fourth 
Edition. As. 6d. 
| AINGER.—Parocniat Sermons. By the Rev. Thomas Ainger, M.A. 


late of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Assistant Minister of the New Church 
of St. Mary, Greenwich. Second Edition. 12mo. 5s. 


*.* A Second Volume is in preparation. 


wold, Leicestershire, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Hualsean 
Lecturer. In8vo. 9s. 

ANDERSON.—Sermons on Various Subjects. By the Rev. James 
S. M. Anderson, M.A. Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and Perpetual Curate 
of St. George’s Chapel, Brighton, Second Edition, 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

— Discourses on Elijah and John the Baptist. By the 

same Author. Second Edition. Svo. Qs. 














By the Rev. William Adams, M.A. late Fellow of Merton College. and Author of | 


ALFORD.—Sermons. By Henry Alford, B.D., Vicar of Wymes- | 





on the Eleventh Chapter of St, Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews. By the same | 


Author. Svo. Vols. I.X II. 9s. each. 


ASPINALL.—Serwmonys, Doctrinal and Practical. Bythe Rev. James 

Aspinall, A.M. Minister of St. Luke’s Charch, Liverpool. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

- — Sermons, chiefly for particular Sundays and Occasions. 

By thesame Author. 8Svo. 9s. 

BAKER.—Sermons on Hoty Joy, the Sprrirvat Arrections, and 
the SAINTLY CHARACTER. By Arthur Baber; B.A. Wadham College, Oxford, 
Curate of Aylesbury, Bucks. In l2mo. Gs. Gd. 

BEAN.—Parocmiat Instruction, or Sermons delivered from the 
Pulpit, at diferent timesin the course of Thirty Years. By the late James Bean, 

M.A. Assistant Minister of Welbeck Chapel. Svo. 9s. 

~BERENS.—A New Volume of Twenry-Turee Snort Lectures on 


the CuurcH Catechism. By the Ven. Edward Berens, M.A,, Archdeacon of 
Berks. Inl2mo, 4s. 

— 'THirty-THREE Vittace Sermons, on the chief Articles 
of Faith, and the means of Grace, on certain Parts of the Christian Character, 
and on some of the Relative Duties. By the same Author. 1l2mo. 4s. 


Twenty-six Vittace Sermons. By the same Author. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 5s. 
— Sermons on Sickness, Sorrow, and Deatu. By the 
same Author. I2mo. Is. 9d. 
a] > " . 
BESLEY.—* One Lorp one Faitn.” Discoursts, Doctrinal and 


’ , “ . y ‘ee! . . 
— Ihe Croup of Witnesses: a Series of Discourses | 














Occasional. By John Besly, D.C.L., Vicar of Long Benton, and sometime | 


Fellow of Balliol College. InSvo. 10s. 6d. 


BIBER, ts’ Days: prercnee | in the Chapel of the 
Holy Trinity, Roehampton, By the Rev. G. E. Biber, LL.D. In8vo. 8s. 


BLUNT.—Five Sermons, ones befor the University of Cam- 
| bridge, the first Four in November, 1845, the Fifth on the General Fast Day, 
Wednesday, March 24,1847. By the “he J.J. Blunt, B.D. Margaret Professor 

of Div inity in the University of Cc ambridge. InS8vo. 5s. 


BOWLBY.—Lectures on the Resurrection of the Fiesn, as set 

forth in the Fifteenth Chapter of the Former Epistle to the Corinthians. By 

the Rev. H. B. Bowlby, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and Curate 
of Whitstable, Kent. InSvo. 4s. 6d. 


BOYS. s by the Rev. Henry Boys, B.A. Assistant Minis- 


ter of St. Peter s, Eaton Square. Svo. 9s. 


bURTON.—Sermons, preached in the Parish Church of Rugeley, in 
the County of Stafford. By the Rev. R.C. Burton,M.A. l2mo. 5s. 6d. 

BUTT.—Srrwons, preached in the Parish Church of Trentham. 
By the Rev. Thomas Butt, M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford: Rector of 


K ynne rsley, Curate of Trentham, and Domestic C haplain tothe late and tothe 
present Duke of Sutherland. Svo. 9s. 
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COLLINGWOOD.—The Cuurcu Aposrtotic, Prmurtive, and ANGLI- 
CAN: aSeries of SERMONS. By the Rey. John Collingwood, M.A., Assistant 
Morning Preacher at St. Marylebone; one of the Masters of Christ's Hospital, 
and Editor of Bishop Hobart's Companion to the Altar. In8vo. 8s. 


CONSECRATION SERMONS.—The Gotpen Censers ofthe Sanc- 


TUARY; or, the Church’s Services of Prayer and Praise. Thirteen Sermons 
preached at the Consecration of the New Church of St. James, Morpeth; by W. 
F. Hook, D.D.—Archdeacon Wilberforee—Hon. and Rev. John Grey—Hon. and 
Rev. F. Grey—Rev. Sir George Prevost, Bart.—and Archdeacon Ghurton. In 
Svo. os. 


CHEVALLIER.—On the Hisroricat Tyres contained in the Op 








TESTAMENT. Twenty Discourses preached before the University of Cambridge, 


at the Hulsean Lecture in 1826. By the Rev.Temple Chevallier, M.A. Professo) 

of Matliematics in the University of Durham, and late Fellow and Tutor at 

Catherine Hall. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

— Twenry Discourses on the Proofs of Divine Power 

and Wisdom derived from theStudy of Astronomy, and onthe Evidence, Doctrines, 

and Preceptsof Revealed Religion, preached beforethe University of Cambridge, 
at the Hulsean Lecture in 1827. By the same Author. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons, preached in the Parish Church of St. 
Andrew the Great, Cambridge. By the same Author. 12mo. 5s, 

CLAY.—Twenty-Five Sermons, preached to the Inmates of a Gaol. 
and in a great degreeadapted to aCountry Congregation. Bythe Rev. John Clay 
Chaplain to the House of Correction, Preston. 12mo. 5s. 

COLE.—Srxreen Sermons on Practical and Doctrinal Subjects. By 
the Rev. B. T. H. Cole, A.M. Rector of Warbleton, Sussex. 8vo. 7s. 

COWE.—Parocniat Sermons, on Various Subjects of Doctrine 
and Practice. By James Cowe, M.A. late Vicar of Sunbury, Middlesex, and 
Kiaral Dean. 12mo. 5s. 

CROSTHWAITE.—Sermons on Practicat Sussrcts. By the Rev. 
John Clarke Crosthwaite, A.M. Rector of St. Mary-at-Hill, in the City of 
London, I2mo. 6s.6d. 

DARNELL.—Sernmons. By W.N. Darnell, B.D. Rector of Stanhope. 
Svo. Ss, ; a 
DOANE, BP.—Sermons on Various Occasions; with THree 
CHARGES to the Clergy of his Diocese. By the Right Rev. George Wash- 
ington Doane, D.D. LL.D. Bishop of New Jersey, and Rector of St. Mary’s 

Church, Burlington. 8Svo. 16s. 

D’OYLY.—Serrmons, chiefly Doctrinal, with Notes. By George 
D'OYLY, D.D. F.R.S. late Rector of Lambeth; and of Sundridge, Kent. 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 








ParocuiaL Sermons, preached in the Parish Church of 
St. Mary, Lambeth, By the same Author, With a Memoir by his Son, In 
2 vols. 8vo. 18s. : : 

DREW.—Eieur Sermons, preached in St. Pancras Church. With an 
Appendix. By the Rev. G. S. Drew, B.A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Minister of St. Pancras Parochial Chapel. In8vo. 4s. 


DRYSDALE.—Sernonys bythe late Rev. John Drysdale, D.D. F.R.S. 
Edin. With his Life, by Professor Dalzel. 2 vols. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

ELLIS.—A Senies of Sermons, preached in St. George s Chapel, Albe- 
marle Street. To whichis added, an Essay on the Prophecies relative to Christ. 
By the Rev. William Webb Ellis, M.A., Minister ofthe Chapel. 8vo. 9s. 


EVANS (Rev. R. W.)—Parocutat SERMONS, reached in the Parish 
Church of Heversham, Westmoreland. By the Rev. Robert Wilson Evans, B.D., 
Vicar: late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and Author of Phe Rectory 
of Valehead,”’ and ‘‘ Bishopric of Souls.” In 2 vols. small Svo0. 5s. each. 

—(Rev. W. E.)—The First Revetations of Gop to Man, 

i ina Seri f SERMONs on the First Chapters of Genesis. By the 
eo Reans, Proluadaly and Prelector of Hereford Cathedral; Author 
of the ‘‘ Songs of the Birds.”’ In 12mo. 5s. 

FOWLE.—A Seconp Series of Prain Sermons. By the Rev. F. W. 
Fowle,Rectorof Allington, and Perpetual Curate of Amesbury, Wilts. 12mo. 4s.6d. 


FRASER.—Sermons on the Lives of some of the first Promulgators 


Nite My , >arish of Brom. 
stianity, and on Miscellaneous Subjects, preached in the Parish 
ve’ taaaiiae By the Rev. Peter Fraser, M.A. Fellow of Christ College, 


Cambridge, and Rector of Kegworth. 8vo. 7s. 
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FULFORD.—A Courses of Prain Sermons, on the Ministry, Doe- 
trine, and Services of the Church of England. With a Preface and occasional 
Notes. By the Rev. Francis Fulford, B.A. Rector of Trowbridge, Wilts, and 
late Fellow of ExeterCollege, Oxford. Vol. II. 8vo. 8s. 

GILSON.—Sermons on Practicat Sussects. By the late David 
Gilson, M.A. Curate of St.Saviour’s,Southwark. 2vols. Svo. 14s. 

'GIRDLESTONE.—The First Series of Twenty Parocurat 

SERMONS, with an Appendix, containing Parochial Papers. By the Rev. Charles 

Girdlestone, M.A. Rector of Kingswinford, Stafford. Third Edition. 12mo. 4s.6d. 

- Farewe_t Sermons, preached in the Parish 

| Church of Sedgley. By the same Author, 12mo. 4s. 

| . Seven Sermons on the Course of CurisTIan 

| Lire. Third Edition. By the same Author. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 











- SeveEN Sermons on the Social Conduct of a Chris- 
tian. Addressed toanIndividual. BythesameAuthor. Second Edition. 12mo. 
2s. Gd. 





- Seven Sermons on the Church Catechism, with 
reference to the ordinance of Confirmation. By the same. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


| GLEIG.—The Sotpier’s Herp to the Know.epce of Divine TrutH; 
a Series of Discourses delivered in the Chapel of the Military Hospital, Chelsea. 
By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. Chaplain, 12mo. 5s. 


GRANT.—Missions to the Heatuen: being the Bampton Lecture 
for 1843. By Anthony Grant, D.C.L. Vicar of Romford, Essex; late Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. Second Edition. In 8vo. Qs. 


/GREGORY.—Twetve Sermons, on the Faith and Practice of a 
Christian. By the Rev. Charles Gregory, B.A. Chaplain of Sandford, and late 
Curate of Crediton, Devon. 12mo,. 4s. 


| HARDINGE.—P tain Discourses, Doctrinal and Practical, adapted 
toa Country Congregation. By the Rev. Sir Charles Hardinge, Bart. A.M. Vicar 
of Tunbridge, and Rector of Crowhurst, Sussex. 2 vols. l2mo. Qs. 


HARNESS.—The Imace of Gop in Man. Four Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge, in February, 1841. By the Rev. William 
Harness, M.A. of Christ’s College; Minister of Regent-square Chapel, St. 
Pancras, 8vo. 4s. 

CuristiAN Epucation. Four Sermons. By the 
same Author. In1l2mo. 4s. 

HARRISON .—The Priviteces, Duties, and Dancers in the Ene- 
LisH BRANCH of the Cuurcu of CuRisT at the present Time: Six Sermons, 
preached at Canterbury Cathedral, in September and October, 1850. By Ben- 
jamin Harrison, M.A., Archdeacon of Maidstone, and Canon of Canterbury. In 
Svo. 5s. 

/HARTE.—Practicat Sermons. By the Rev.William Marshall Harte, 

Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Barbados ; and Author of ‘‘ Lectures 

on the Gospel of St. Matthew.’ 12mo. 5s. 

| HASTED.—Sermons for Lent, on the Temptation and Trans- 

FIGURATION, on the HUMILIATION and TEACHING, on the MEDIATORIAL OFFICE 

and ATONEMENT of our Lorp JEsus Curist ; and also for EASTER, ASCENSION 

Day, and the THrEE FoLtowine Sunpays. By the Rev. H. Hasted, M.A., 

Rector of Horringer, Suffolk, and late Lecturer at St. Mary’s, Bury St, Ed- 

munds. InSvo. 6s. 6d. 

/HAYDEN.—Sermons. By the Rev. John Hayden, Curate of Lon- 
donderry. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

HEY GATE.—Care of the Sout; or, Sermons on Points of Christian 

| Prudence. By William Edward Heygate, M.A., Author of “ The Wedding 
Gift.” 12mo. 5s. 

HICHENS.—Sesrmons, preached in the Parish Church of St. Feock, 
Cornwall. By the late Rev. William Hichens, B.A., Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and Assistant Curate of St. Feock. In8vo. 8s. 6d. 
_HILL.—Practicat Sermons, preached in Hanover Chapel, Regent- 
street. By the Rev. G. D. Hill, M.A. Assistant Curate. In12mo. 5s. 
Practica Sermons on the Ten ComMANDMENTS, preached in 
Hanover Chapel, Regent-street. By the same Author. In12mo. 5s. 

i »ry* ‘ * . a) eh) . 
HOBART, BP.—Sxrrmons on the principal Events and Truths of 

Redemption. To whichare annexed, an Address and Dissertation onthe State of 

the Departed, and the Descent of Christinto Hell. By thelateJohn Henry Hobart, 

D.D. Bishop ofthe Episcopal Church, New York, &c.&c. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
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HODGSON.—Lecrures on the First Seventeen Chapters of the Acts 
of the AposTLes. Delivered at St. George’s Church, Hanover-square. By the 
+ nag a Robert Hodgson, D.D. late Dean of Carlisle, and Rector. In 8vo. 

S. Od. 


HOOK.—Sermons on Various Subjects. By Walter Farquhar 
Hook, D.D. Vicar of Leeds. Second Edition. Insmall8vo. 6s. 6d. 


HOOLE.—Discoursss delivered in the Parish Church of All Saints, 
Poplar. By Samuel Hoole, A.M. late Rector. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HOWORTH.—Serwmons, Doctrinal and Practical. ‘T’o which is added, 
an Assize Sermon. By the Rev. William Howorth, M.A. Rector of Whitton- 
cum-Thurlston, in Suffolk ; and Curate of March, inthe Isleof Ely. 12mo. 4s. 


HUGHES.—Sermons. By the Rev. Henry Hughes, M.A., Perpe- 


tual Curate of All Saints, Gordon Square, and Afternoon Lecturer of St. Luke's, 
Old Street. In8vo, 9s. 


JACKSON.—The Curistian Cuaracter; Six Sermons preached 
in Lent. By Joho Jackson, M.A., Rector of St. James's, Westminster, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Third Edition. In small8vo. 4s. 


JAMES.—The Benefit and Necessity of the Curistian SacraMENts, 
and the Perpetual Obligation of the Morat Law, particularly as binding us to 
keep the Christian Sabbath, considered, in Four SERMONS, preached before the 
University of Oxford ; with an Appendix, illustrating the last of these subjects, 
in remarks on Dr. Heylyn’s History of the Sabbath. By William James, M.A. 
Vicar of Cobham, Surrey, and Fellow of Oriel College. 8vo. 6s.6d. 


JELF.—Sermons, Doctrinat and Practicat, preached abroad. By 
the Rev. Richard William Jelf, B.D. Canon of ChristChurch ; Domestic Chaplain 
to H. R. H. the Dake of Cumberland, and Preceptor to H. R. H. Prince George ; 
and Fellow of Oriel College. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

JONES.—SeErmons on the CommanpmeEnts. By Robert Jones, D.D. 
Vicarof East Bedfont, Middlesex. 8vo. 5s. 

KENNAWAY.—Sermons, preached at Brighton. By the Rev. C. E. 
Kennaway, M.A. Minister of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. Second Series. 
Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

LAING.—Sermons. By the Rev. David Laing, M.A. F.R.S. In 
royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

LEMPRIERE, — Lectures upon the Cottercrs of the Cuurcn of 


ENGLAND and IRELAND. By the Rev. F. D. Lempriere, M.A. Rector of Newton 


St. Petrock, Devon; Author of ‘‘ Lessons on the Prophecies,” First Series. | 


In 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

LUSCOMBE, BP.—Sermons from the French; translated, abridged, 
and adapted to the English Pulpit. By the Right Rev. Bp. Luscombe, LL.D. 
Svo. 38s. 

MANNING.—SeErmons on Important Sussects. By the late Owen 
Manning, B.D. Prebendary of Lincoln. 2vols.inone. 8vo. 8s. 


MANT, BP.—Sermons for Parochial and Domestic use, designed to | 
illustrate and enforce, in a connected view, the mostimportantarticles of Christian 


Faith and Practice. By the Right Rev. Richard Mant, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Downand Connor. New Edition. 2vols.8vo. 18s. 

The Cuurcu and Her Ministrations, in a Series of 
Discourses. By the same Author. Dedicated, by permission,to Her MaJesty. 
8vo. lls. 


MEDLEY.—Sermoys, published at the request of many of lis late 
Parishioners. By John, Bishop of Fredericton. 12mo. Second Edition. 6s, 


MELVILL.— Sermons. Volume the First. By the Rev. Henry 
Melvill, B.D. Principal of the East India College, and Chaplain to the Tower 
of London, formerly Fellow and Tutor of St.Peter’s College, Cambridge, Sixth 
Edition. 8vo. 9s. . 

Sermons, Volume the Second. By the same Author. 

Fourth Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

Four Sermons, preached before the University ot! 

Cambridge, in February, 1837, and Two SERMONS at Great St, Mary’s. By the 

same. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— Sermons preached at Cambridge during the month of 

November, 1839. By thesame Author. Third Edition. Svo. As. 6d, 
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MELVILL. — _ SERMONS on some of the less prominent Facts and Re- 
FERENCES in Sacrep Story. By the same Author. Second Edition. In 
2 vols. 8vo. Price 9s. each. 

— Sermons preached on Pusiic Occasions. By the same 

Author. In8vo. 9s. 





/MILL.—Five Sermons on the T emptation of Christ our Lord in the 


Wilderness, preached before the University of Cambridge, in Lent, 1844. With 
Notes. By W.H. Mill, D.D.late Fellow of Trinity College, Christian Advocate, 
and Chaplain to his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. In 8vo. 5s. 


sions, before the University of Cambridge. Bythesame Author. In8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“MILLER.— The Divine Autuority of Hoty Scripture AssERTED, 
from its Adaptation to the real State of Human Nature. In Eight Sermons, 
reached before the University of Oxford, in 1817, at the Lecture founded by the 
we Rev. John Bampton, M.A. Canon of Salisbury. By John Miller, M.A. late 
Fellow of Worcester College. Third Edition. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


— A Sare Patu for Humsite Cuurcumen; in Six Ser- 





MONS on the CuuRCH CATECHISM, adapted to the Complexion of the Times. | 


By John Miller, M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford. In8vo. 4s. 


MOBERLY.—Practicat Sermons. By the Rev. George Moberly, 
D.C.L. Head Master of Winchester Colle: ge, late Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 
College,Oxford. 8vo. Qs. 





Resurrection and Ascension, regarded as the Ovtlines of the Kingdom of God: 
in Five Sermons. By the same Author. Third Edition. 8vo. Qs. 


— Sermons, preached at Winchester College. By the same 
Author. In 2 vols. (sold separately). Price 5s. 6d. each. 


—Sermons preached in Lent, 1845,and on several former Occa- | 





The Sayines of the Great Forty Days, between the | 


MOLESWORTH.—The Domestic Cuartain; or, SERMONS on. 


FaMILY Duties for every Sanday inthe Year. By I. E. N. Molesworth, D.D. 


Vicar of Rochdale ; and Editor of the first 5 vols. of ‘* The Penny Sunday | 


Reader.”” 2 vols. Svo. I7s. 


NICHOLSON.—Sermons. By William Nicholson, M.A. late Rector 


of St. Maurice, and Master of Magdalen Hospital, Winchester. In 12mo. 6s. 


PINDER—Sermowns on the Boox of Common Prayer. With several 
Sermons on the Feasts and Fasts * the Church, preached in the Cathedral | 


Church of Wells. By the Rev. John Hothersall Pinder, M.A., Precentor | 


of Wells Cathedral, and Principal of Wells Theclogical College. Third Edition. 
In l2mo. 6s. 


Sermons for the Hoty Days observed in the Cuurcn of 
ENGLAND, throughout the Year. By the same Author. In small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 





The Canpipate for the Ministry: a Course of Expo- 
sitory Lectures on the First Episileof Paul the Apostle to Timothy. By the 
same Author. In 1l2mo. 5s. 


PLAIN SERMONS. — By Contributors to the “ Tracts for the 


Times.” Now complete, in LO vols. 8vo. (sold separately). Price 5s. 6d. each. 





POTT.- -A Courss of Sermons for the Frestivats and Fasts of the 
Cuvurcn of ENGLAND. By Joseph Holden Pott, A.M. Archdeacon of London, 
and Vicar of Kensington. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

PROWETT.—Sermoys, Original and Translated. By the Rev. John 
Prowett, A.M. Rectorof Edburton, Sussex. Svo. 5s. 

RAN DALL.—Sermons on the Books of Joel, Jonah, Nahum, Micah, 
and Habakkuk, and on some Passages of Isaiah and Ezekiel. By James Randall, 
A.M. Rector of Binfield, Berks, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Svo Us. 

RENNELL.—Sermons on Various Subjects. By the late Rev. Thomas 
Renvell, B.D. Vicar of Kensington, and Prebendary of Salisbury. Third 
Edition. Sro. Us. 

RIDDOCH.—Sermows on Several Subjects and Occasions. By the 


late James Riddoch, A.M. one of the Ministers of St. Paul’ s Church, Aberdeen. 
New Edition, in 2 vols. Svo. 15s. 
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| ROBSON.—Sermons on Various Subjects, selected from the MSS. 


of the late Rev. E. Robson, A.M. of Emanuel College, Cambridge, Vicar of 
Orston, and Lecturer of St. Mary, Whitechapel. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 


ROSE.—The Law of Moses viewed in Connexion with the History 
and Character of the Jews, with a Defence of the Book of Joshua against Professor | 
Leo of Berlin: being the HuLsean Lectures for 1833. To which is added, an 
naa containing Remarks on the Arrangement of the Historical Scriptures 
} ac 


opted by Gesenius, De Wette, and others. By Henry John Rose, B.D. Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 


-ROSE.—The Commission and Consrquent Duties of the Crerey, 
| in a Series of Discourses, With Notes and Illustrations. By Hugh James 





i 
| 


Rose, B.D. late Principal of King’s College, London. Fourth Edition. In 8vo. 
Ss. 
-ROWLATT.—Senrmons preached at the Temple Church. By the 


Rey. W. H. Rowlatt, M.A. Reader atthe Temple, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
| Right Hon. Lady Gifford. 8vo. 10s.6d. 


SANDFORD, BP.—Sermons, preached in St. John’s Chapel, Edin- 
burgh. By the late Daniel Sandford, D.D. one of the Bishops of the Scotch 
Episcopal Church, and formerly Student of Christ Charch, Oxford. 8vo. 10s. 6d. | 


SCATTERGOOD.—Fifty-two Sermons upon several Occasions. 

By the late Samuel Scattergood. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

SCOTT.—Sermons on interesting Subjects. By the late Rev. James 
Scott, D.D. Rector of Simonburn, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. To whichis prefixed a Sketch of his Life. Svo. 5s. 


EicutTEEN Snort Sermons: intended to accompany Domestic Prayer 
on Sunday Evenings. Bya Member of the Church of England. I2mo. 4s. 


Sermons, for Sunday Evenings, upon the Ten CommManpMeEnts. 
Second Edition,enlarged. 12mo. 4s. 


SIDEBOTTOM.—P tats Sermons, Preached in the Parish Church 
of Hampton, Middlesex. By the Rev. H. F. Sidebottom, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 


SLADE.—A Seventh Volume of Pratn Parocuiat Sermons, preached 
in the Parish Charch of Bolton-le-Moors. By the Rev. James Slade, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Canon of Chester. In 1l2mo. 5s. 

** Any of the former Volumes may be had separately, price 5s. each, 


———— Lent Lectures—On the Duty of understanding and de- 
fending the Faith—the Means of Scriptaral Interpretation—the Authority and 
Unity of the Chuarch—Differences and Divisions—Justification—Predestination. 
To these are added, Lectures on the Seven Cuorcues of Asta. By the Rev. 
James Slade, M.A. Vicar of Bolton, and Canon of Chester. I2mo. 4s. 6d. 


SPENCER.—Sermons on various Subjects. By the Hon. and Right 
Rev. Aubrey G. Spencer, LL.D. Bishop of Newfoundland. 8vo. 9s. 


STRONG.— Discourses, chiefly Delivered, or prepared for Delivery, 
at the Chapel Royal, St. James's Palace, inscribed, with gracious permission, to 
His Most Excellent Majesty the King. By the Rev, William Strong, A.M. one 
of Her Majesty's Chaplainsin Ordinary. 5v0. 9s. 


[TODD.—Discovrses on the Proruecies relating to Anticurist, 
preached before the University of Dublin, at the Donellan Lecture. By James | 
Henthorn Todd, B.D. M.R.I.A. Fellow of Trinity College, and Treasurer of | 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. Svo. 12s. | 

— Six Discourses on the Prornecies relating to Anticurist | 

in the ApocaLypse of St.Joun: preached before the University of Dublin, at 

the Donnellan Lecture. Containing an Examination of the \ isions of the Seals | 
and Trumpets ; the Prophecy of the Witnesses; and the Vision of the Woman, the | 

Dragon, and Two Beasts. By the same Author. InSvo. 9s, 








rOWNSEND.—A Second Volume of Sermons. By George Townsend, | 
D.D., Canon of Durham. In Svo. 10s. 6d. 


VAN MILDERT, BP.—Sermons preached before the Hon. Society | 


sf Lincoln’s Inn, from the year 1812 to the year 1819. By William Van | 
Oo aincoin 5 , me ss ra - ‘ . i 
Mildert, D.D. late Bishop of Darham. Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 1. 1s. 
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VAN MILDERT, BP.—An Hisroricat View of the Rise and Pro- 
Gress of INFIDELITY, with a Refutation of its Principles and Reasonings, in a 
Series of Sermons preached for the Lecture founded by the Hon. Robert Boyle, 
in the Parish Church of St. Mary-le- Bow, London, from the year 1802 to 1805. 
By the same Author. Fifth Edition. 2 vols.8vo. 11. Is. 

The Vittace Preacuer, a Collection of short plain Sermons: partly 
original, partly selected, and adapted to Village Instruction. By a Clergyman of 
the Church of England. In 3 vols. 12mo. (sold separately ), price 4s.6d. each. 

VINCENT.—Sermons on Practical Subjects. By John Vincent, A.B. 


late Chaplain to the Establishment at Fort William in Bengal, 8vo. 7s. 


WARTER.—P tain Parocutat Sermons. By John Wood Warter, 
B.D. Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex. In 2vols. 8vo. 11. 3s. 


/WHITAKER.—A _ Course of Sermons upon Death, Judgment, 
Hleaven,and Hell. By the late John Whitaker, B.D. Rector of Ruan Lanyhorne, 
Cornwall. I2mo, As. 

W HITE.—Sermons preached at Welbeck Chapel, St. Mary-le-Bone. 
Bythe Rev. Thomas White,M.A. Minister of that Chapel. 8vo. Qs. 


WILBERFORCE.—Sermons preached before the Queen. By Samuel, 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. Fifth Edition. 6s. 

WILLIAMS.—P tain Sermons, on the Latter Part of the Catr- 
CHISM ; being the Conclusion of the Series contained in the Ninth Volume of 
‘*Plain Sermons.” By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford; Author of a Harmony of the Gospels, with a Devotional Com- 
mentary, ineight Volumes. In 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

* .* The complete Series of Sermons on the Catechism may be had in one Vol., price 11s. 

| WILLIS.—Sermons for Servants. By the Rev. W. Downes Willis, 

M.A. Vicar of Kirkby in Cleveland. 12meo. 5s. 

WILSON, BP.—Select Sermons of the late Right Rev. Bishop Wilson, | 
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THE SECOND VOLUME 


WILL CONTAIN THE 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF GARDENING IN RELATION TO 
CULTURE AND MANAGEMENT, 





Extract from Advertisement to the Second Volume. 


Works on Practical Gardening have, for the most part, been arranged in the 
calendar form, with a view no doubt to render them, in the estimation of their 
authors, more convenient for reference. There are, however, objections to 
this mode of arrangement, which we think may be avoided by employing the 
sectional, or separate garden, division, as the operations in any of these 
departments may be carried on irrespective of the others—a mode of culture 
which is in fact practised in our largest and best-managed establishments, in 
all of which the subdivision of labour is found to be admirably adapted for 
facilitating the multifarious operations of the whole, Besides, some people 
have a predilection for one of these departments more than for another, and 
many are content with one of them only. 

We had hoped that an arrangement by seasons might have been adopted, 
and that it would have combined all the advantages of the calendar form, and 
have avoided its principal defects. The attempt to carry out this scheme has, 
however, shown us that it inevitably involved a want of connection, and a 
degree of confusion, which could not be otherwise than most embarrassing to 
the reader, while it necessitated an amount of repetition which would have 
made it impossible to comprise the cultural department of the Garden in a 
single volume, without sacrificing that minuteness of detail which is essential 
to the highest value of such a work. 

By the mode of arrangement we have finally resolved on, the reader will 
more readily find the information he seeks: each subject assumes a more 
connected form, when treated on as a whole, than if it were referred to in 
different places ; and the necessity for frequent reference and much repetition 
is wholly done away. On these grounds we think the advantage will be 
sufficiently apparent, of treating on the operations of the Kitchen or Culinary 
Garden, the Hardy Fruit Garden, the Forcing Garden, and the Flower Garden, 
including Plant Houses and Pleasure Grounds, éc., as distinct in themselves. 

In discussing the various subjects which constitute collectively any of these 
general divisions, we have adopted a mode of arrangement which we believe 
to be as complete as is possible; our great object being to systematise the 
whole, by bringing together, in our account of their culturo, such productions 
as have a natural affinity to each other. 

As regards the descriptive lists of the most approved Fruits, Vegetables, 
Flowering Plants and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, §c., we avail ourselves of 
the present as a fit opportunity for correcting former lists, and adding those 
of recent introduction or origin, when of sufficient merit, to the lists of a 
similar nature which have appeared in practical works, such as ‘“ Tue Boox 
oF THE GARDEN” professes to be. This is the more important; because, 
with the exception of Mr Hogg's excellent work, ‘* British Pomorocy " 
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which treats on the apple exclusively—there has been no work of a similar 
description to the present published in Britain since our ‘‘ PRACTICAL 
GARDENER” and “THe OrcHArRD,” both of which, in this respect, are now 
very far behind the requirements of the present age. ‘The excellent descriptive 
“Fruit CATALOGUE OF THE LONDON HorticuLturAL Society,” and the 
no less valuable ** OrcHARD,” by the late Mr G. Lindley, and “* Tue Fruit 
CuLtivaTor,” by the late Mr Rogers, stand in a*similar position to the 
works already named. The only channels through which the new and 
improved varieties of Fruits, Vegetables, and Plants of general interest, have 
reached the public, (since ‘* Tor PRAc.ICAL GARDENER ” was last revised 
by us more than twelve years ago,) have been the Horticultural Periodicals, 
and the Nurserymen’s and Seedsmen’s Trade Catalogues; althongh, during 
this period, more important additions have been made to all of these classes 
than during any former period of the same extent. To these additions we 
may add the many fine fruits of American origin, and the vast number of 
new ornamental plants, which, at the date of the works referred to, were 
wholly unknown in this country. From them, selected lists of such varieties 
as are suitable to our climate will be made. 
The arrangement of these lists will be as follows :— 

The most approved and recently introduced Esculent Seeds and Roots 
will accompany the articles to which they respectively belong in the 
Culinary Garden ; 

The most approved and recently obtained Hardy Fruits will, in like 
manner, be found in the Hardy Fruit Garden ; 

The Tropical Fruits in the Forcing Garden; and 

The more rare, choice, and interesting Trees of Ornament, Flowering 
Plants, &e., will accompany the Flower Garden. 


We have given some details of the practice of the London market- 
gardeners, who, it must be admitted, are the best culinary gardeners in the 
world. This is a subject scarcely hinted at by authors on Gardening since 
the days of Abercrombie, the merits of whose excellent works (we mean the 
original editions) are mainly owing to the copious details he gave of the 
market-gardening of his day. As nearly a century has now elapsed since 
he wrote his first work, and as during that period a corresponding improve- 
ment has taken place in that department, as well as in that of private gar- 
dening, a work of this kind would be incomplete without notices of these 
excellent modes of culture. : 

Throughout the whole of this department of our subject, it will be our 
special aim to enter into all necessary minuteness of detail; to avoid all 
technicalities of term; or, wherever these are employed, to append full 
explanations of them; and, in short, to make “THe Book OF THE 
GARDEN,” as to its cultural department, so precise and complete in all 
its directions, that it may suffice to the tyro as his guide, from the most 
rudimental operations of gardening onward, and render the amateur in 
a great degree independent of other assistance; while to the experienced 
gardener we trust it will be found the best and most practical work of 
reference extant. 

The present, like the previous Volume, will be profasely illustrated with 


Engravings. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL DEVELOPMENT OF 


THE PRESENT AGE. By Samuet WarREN, Esq., F.R.S., one of her Majesty's 
Counsel, and Recorder for Hull. Price 2s. 6d. 
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cluding a Revised Edition — the Tenth—of a Visit to Flanders and the Field. By 
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By Exzasetu Jocening. Edited by the Very Rev. Principat Leg, 4s. 6d. 
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and awaken the purest and deepest sympathies of the heart, The man who has not read 
these tales has yet to learn a lesson in the mysteries of human nature-”-——Oa/ord and 


Cambridge Review. 


NOW AND THEN. 


By SamuEL WarREN, F.R.S. Third Edition, 10s, 6d. 


“* A vindication, in beautiful prose, of the ‘ways of God to Man.’ A grander moral 
is not to be found than that which dwells upon the reader’s mind when the book is 
closed—conveyed, too, as it is, in language as masculine and eloquent as any the English 
tongue can furnish.”’— 7imes. 


THE LILY AND THE BEE. 


By SAMUEL WARREN, F.R.S. 5s. 


“Tt is a great theme treated by a masculine intellect enriched with all the resources 
of varied knowledge, of profound thought, of a highly poetical temperament, and of 
solemn religious convictions, and enhanced by the graces and the terrors of a command 
: language absolutely inexhaustible, and in its combinations almost magical.”-—Dublin 

‘arder, 


LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 
By G. F. Ruxton, Esq. Second Edition, 4s, 


_ One of the most daring and resolute of travellers. . . . . A volume fuller of 
excitement is seldom submitted to the public.”— Atheneum. 


SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


By F, HarpMAn, Esq. 6s. 


“One of the freshest, most spirited, most attractive volumes of the season.”—Naval 
and Military Gazette. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S TRAVELS IN NORTH AME- 
RICA. 2vols. 2ls, 


“ Professor Johnston's admirable notes. . . . The very best manual for intelli- 
gent emigrants.” — L/conomist, 
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POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIR (DELTA), 


With Portrait and Memoir. 2 vols. 14s. 


“These are volumes to be "pcg on the favourite shelf, in the familiar nook that 


holds the books we love, which we take up with pleasure and | i ame 
Edinlereh Comvant ’ p pleasure and lay down with regret, 


DELTA’S LECTURES ON THE POETICAL LITERATURE 
OF THE PAST HALF-CENTURY. 2d Edition. 5s, 


“‘ A delightful volume.”°—.Morning Chronicle. 
“ Exquisite in its taste and generous in its criticisms.”"— Hugh Miller, 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS; AND OTHER 
POEMS. By W.E. Ayroun, 5th Edition. 7s. 6d. 


** A volume of verse which shows that Scotland has yet a poet.”--Quarter/y Review. 
*¢ Finer ballads than these, we are bold to say, are not to be found in the language.” 
—The Times, 


THE COURSE OF TIME. A POEM, IN TEN BOOKS, 


By Rosert Potiox, A.M. 20th Edition. 7s. Gd. 


“ Of deep and hallowed impress, full of noble thoughts,nd graphic conceptions—the 
production of a mind alive to the great relations of being, af the sublime simplicity of 
our religion,” —Blackwood’s Magazine, on 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. 


Translated by Sir Epwarp Buiwer Lyrron, Bart. 2d Edition. 10s, 6d. 


“The translations are executed with consummate ability.”— Morning Chronicle. 
‘The work of one poet who las perfectly seized the meaning of another poet.”—- The 
Times. 


8 


THE POEMS OF FELICIA HEMANS. 


In | vol. large 8vo, 21s. ; in 6 vols, small Svo, 24s, 


‘Of no modern writer can it be affirmed, with less hesitation, that she has become 
an English classic, nor, until human nature becomes very different from what it now is, 
can we imagine the least probability that the music of her lays will cease to soothe the 
ear, or the beauty of her sentiment to charm the gentle heart.” — Blackwvod’s Magazine, 


HOURS AND DAYS. 


By Tuomas Bunpipcx. Feap. Is. 
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In Small Octavo, price 5s., bound in gilt cloth, with Two Coloured 
Plans of the Battle. 


PARIS AFTER WATERLOO: 
NOTES TAKEN AT THE TIME, 
AND HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 
INCLUDING 
A REVISED EDITION—THE TENTH—OF A 
VISIT TO FLANDERS AND THE FYELD. 


By JAMES SIMPSON, Esq., Advocate, 
Author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Education,” ‘‘ Lectures to the Working Classes,” &c, 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“‘ This work has all the life and freshness of a book on the occurrences of yesterday. . . 
One of the most pleasing and interesting pictures of Parisian society and manners during 
that wonderful bouleversement of everything moral, social, and political. He gives a very 
animated and intelligible sketch of the battle. Altogether, this is one of the most readable 
books of the new year.”"—Morning Advertiser. 


*“ We are fully justified in calling ‘ Paris after Waterloo’ a pleasant book, telling old 
stories agreeably, and also some new ones, which have more than their novelty to recommend 
them.”— Daily News. 


“Mr Simpson's Visit to Waterloo is one of the best pieces of unaffected description that 
we can remember connected with that great day. The volume now published includes it, 
with the addition of some equally good descriptions of a Visit to Paris, made in the train of 
the Allies, but flung aside at the time as of less interest, and only now given to the public. 
It was worth the compliment thus paid to it. Truth never loses its value ; and circumstances 
give a present interest to the contents of this volume hardly inferior to that which they pos- 
sessed seven-and-thirty years ago.’’—Haaminer, 


** Numerous as are the accounts of Waterloo that have been published, Mr Simpson’s 
description may still be read with pleasure, from its freshness: it has the life of vegetation 
newly gathered—smacking of reality, little of books. In the account of the battle, and sub- 
sequently, he brings out what he calls the ‘ ruffianism’ of the imperial army—the hardened 
selfishness of unscrupulous warfare superinduced upon natural ferocity, which aggravated the 
inevitable evils of war upon the countries Buonaparte invaded. There is a double attraction 
in the sojourn at Paris—the sketch of its fétes and festivities in 1816, with glimpses of the 
state of public feeling—the picture of the city, and French manners, as they were then, com- 
one with what they are now—indicating a decided advance in favour of the present day, 

oth as regards manners and material conveniences.”’—Spectator. 


“‘ This is a most agreeable volume, and contains one of the very best descriptions of the 
great battle of Waterloo that has been published.”"— Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


- » «+ We find much that, even at this distance of time, cannot fail to interest the 
reader. The aspect of Paris itself, while entertaining its conquerors as if they had been 
saceable guests, is another remarkable feature of the picture presented by the author; and 
if to this we add the many notes and anecdotes connected with the illustrious strangers who 
then sojourned in the French capital, not the least conspicuous or illustrious of whom was 
our own Wellington, it is not surprising that the reader should find himself carried along 
by the various attractions of the narrative.”"—John Bull, 


- + «+ “ When we say that the book is written throughout in this style, we believe we 
need add nothing more. Its popularity at the time was such, that it ran speedily through as 
many as nine editions. It is now reproduced in an improved and much more perfect shape. 
To the account of his journey through Flanders, and visit to the field of Waterloo, which 
was all that he first published, Mr Simpson now adds the chapters of the journal in which 
he described what he saw in Paris during the eventful weeks of its occupation by the allied 
armies. These give the work a completeness which it did not before possess, and render it 
altogether a very agreeable and instructive velume.”"—Edinburgh Courant, 
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SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW WORK. 


MY NOVEL, 


By Pisistratus Caxton. 


OR, 


VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


4 vols. post 8vo, 42s, 








EXTRACTS FROM CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Morning Chronicle. 


“Sir Bulwer Lytton’s name upon the cover of this fiction wil! be its sufficient 
recommendation to thousands. But there is a class that cares little for fictions, and 
is but slightly swayed by names. The verdict of that class upon this thoroughly 
English work is one which an English author would desire, and which we would 
gladly invite for him where our appeal may be heard. The book, from its amplitude, 
its elaboration, and its symmetry, may fairly be taken out of the category of mere 
novels, and may be regarded as an able and brilliant illustration of modern English 
life. As such it will be referred to in coming years, when tons of contemporary 
trash are forgotten. Its tone throughout is elevated and refined, and its twin morals 
are of the noblest kind which we can accept from the fictionist. . . . We shall 
much mistake, and be in no small degree surprised, if these ‘ Varieties of English 
Life’ do not secure for Sir Bulwer Lytton an audience in quarters where the 
smartest satirist or the most startling romancer seldom penetrates, and is usually 
less than welcome. We need hardly add that we give it what we are not always 
able to give as regards the works of modern novelists—our unqualified commenda- 
tion to the English fireside and the English family circle.” 


Morning Advertiser. 

“This last and best of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s many excellent contributions to the 
literature of his country. To those who shall read it we can promise a pleasure of 
no ordinary stamp—to those who do not, the loss of many a lesson of mingledwit 
and wisdom.” . 

Atheneum. 

“My Novel’ is a work of art, as distinguished from a work of accident—a work 
of thought, and as such engaging to the thinker—a work of characters, to test whose 
reality we must engage in the fascinating occupation of analysis—a work full of 
shrewd sayings, and containing some sayings deep as well as shrewd—a work full 
of individual views concerning the questions of the day—a work, finally, possessing 
scenes and combinations, lacking which a novel is no novel, but a treatise, an 
extravaganza, &@ poem, or a pamphlet, as may be.” 


Globe. 

“It is essentially as a transcript of current English life in its more favourable 
phases that the story recommends itself; our domestic and social attributes, and 
the working of our national habits, public and private, have been rarely set forth 
with more discriminating zeal and enlightened enthusiasm.” 


John Bull. 

“ All the characters, however, whether taken from the highest or the lowest 
ranks, whether noble or ignoble in their views and aims—whether exhibited as 
examples for imitation or as beacons of warning—have this in common, that they 
are wonderfully true to nature, and highly finished; the whole forming the most 
complete picture of English life in all its varieties that has ever, perhaps, been com- 
pressed within the compass of a single novel.” 
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LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, AND ENCLISH 
PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. By AGNxEs SrRIcKLAND. Uniform with the “ Lives of the Queens of 
England.” With Portraits and Historical Vignettes. To be completed in 6 vols., 


price 10s, 6d. each, 


The Volumes published contain— 


VOL. I.—Margaret Tudor, Queen of James IV.—Magdalene of France, first 
Queen of ‘James V.—Mary of Lorraine, second Queen of James V., 
and mother of Mary, Queen of Scotland. 

VOL. I1.—Continuation of Life of Mary of Lorraine, and Life of Margaret 
Douglas, Countess of Lennox, mother of Darnley. 

VOL. IlI.—Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland. 


MEMORIALS OF THE CASTLE OF EDINBURCH. 
By James Grant, Author of “ Memoirs of Kirkaldy of Grange,” &c. &c. With 
Twelve Engravings on Wood by Branston. In crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


“ Of the different books of this nature that have fallen in our way, we do not remem- 
ber one that has equalled Mr Grant’s ‘ Memorials of the Castle of Edinburgh.’ ”— 
Spectator, 

‘** Mr Grant’s very interesting history of the Castle of Edinburgh—a work equally 
distinguished by research, accuracy, and pictorial interest.”°-—Alison’s Essays, 


MEMOIRS AND ADVENTURES OF SIR WILLIAM KIRKALDY 
OF GRANGE, Governor of the Castle of Edinburgh for Mary Queen of Scots. By 
JAMES GRANT, Esq. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

** It is seldom indeed that we find history so written, in a style at once vigorous, per- 
spicuous, and picturesque, The author's heart is thoroughly with his subject.”—Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 


MEMOIRS AND ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN HEPBURN, 


Marshal of France under Louis XIII. &. By JAmEs GRANT, Esq. Post 8vo. 8s. 


““We cordially commend the book to the notice of our military readers.”—U. S. 
Gazelte. 
v The best book of its kind that it has been our good fortune to meet with.”—TZait’s 
sh aJUuzine, 


ANNALS OF THE PENINSULAR CAMPAICNS, 


By Caprain HaMILtTon, Edited by F. HAnpMAn, Esq. 8vo. 16s. 


“Of the chief writers on this subject, Captain Hamilton comes nearest to historical 
calmness and impartiality.”.—Scolsman, 
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SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S WORKS. 


1. 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 


FROM THE FALL OF NAPOLEON TO THE ACCESSION OF LOUIS 

re Neg te Ba: po Pp er ALISON, Bart. Vol. 1, pee lis. To be a 
eted In 5 vols, Svo, uniform with the Library Edition of the “ History of E 

792 to 1815,” by the same Author. : oT Re 


2, 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
By Sir A. Aison, Bart. 


14 vols. 8vo, Library Edition, (the Eighth,) with Portraits,.......... £10 10 0 
BO CO CWE GIy occ iseovecbks ciicss cecteenscebarecenidu kee ea &.¢@:@ 


3. 
LIFE OF JOHN DUKE OF MARLBOROUCH. 


By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. Second Edition. 2 vols. 30s. 


‘“‘ Unquestionably the best * Life of Marlborough.’ ”°—Morning Post, 
“Mr Alison’s * Life of Marlborough’ is an enchaining romance.”—Blackwood's 
Muayazine, 


4 


ESSAYS—POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS, 
3 vols. 45s. 


“* They stamp him as one of the most learned, able, and accomplished writers of the 
age. . . . His Essays are a splendid supplement to his History, and the two com- 
bined exhibit his intellect in all its breadth and beauty.”—Dublin University Magazine. 


o 


0 


THE PRINCIPLES OF POPULATION. 


By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 2 vols. 30s, 

‘“‘ This book contains the settled views of one whose indefatigable research, patient 
investigation, comprehensive views, original powers of thought, and elegance of expres- 
sion, mark him as one of the most eminent men of the day.”—Britannia, 





EPITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d. bound. 
“ A masterly epitome of the noblest contribution which has been made to the historic 


literature of the present day.”—Zull Packet. 
“ We recommend this book especially to parents and teachers as a most admirable 


school-book.”—Dublin Mail. 


ATLAS TO ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
By A. Keiru Jounston, F.R.S.E., &e. &e., Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c. 
109 Maps and Plans, coloured. 
Demy Quarto, to accompany the Library Edition, and other Editions of the 


History in Octavo, o.........c:eccecseeeerneneeseeceeeeeeenserenes 0 088 ene vie £ 3 A. - 


Crown Quarto, to accompany the Edition in Crown Octavo,.......++. z 
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LIFE OF FRANCESCO SFORZA, DUKE OF 


MILAN. By W. Pottarp Urquuart, Esq. 2 vols, 25s, 


“ A solid piece of Italian history.” —Lawaminer. 
“ A most important contribution to the shelves of the student's library.”—Gobe. 


HISTORY OF GREECE AND TREBIZOND. 


By George Finvay, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 


“ A valuable contribution to historic literature." —Literary Gazette. 
‘A masterly sketch of the records of this interesting country during its period of 
medieval obscurity.”°— Brilannia. 


GREECE UNDER THE ROMANS. 

A HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE CONDITION OF THE GREEK NATION, 
FROM THE TIME OF [TS CONQUEST BY THE ROMANS UNTIL THE 
EXTINCTION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE EAST, bB.c. 146—a.d. 
717. By GeorGk Finvay, K.R.G,  8vo, price lOs. 

“Throws a flood of light upon an important though obscured portion of Grecian 
history,”—North American Review, 

** The History of Greece under the Romans has been ably written by Mr, Finlay.”— 
Quarler/y Review, 


THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN POPULAR 
SUPERSTITIONS. By Herperr Mayo, M.D, Third Edition. 7s, 
‘*The explanations are often ingenious, and always suggestive and interesting.”— 
Atheneum, 


MUNDANE MORAL GOVERNMENT, 


Demonstrating its Analogy with the system of Material Government. By THomas 
DouBLEDAY, Esq. 8vo. 9s, 

‘*We have read this work with unmixed pleasure, and we can do no less than 
recommend it warmly to our readers."*— 7'ait’s Magazine, 

* Learned and thoughtful.”"— Guardian, 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF LITERA- 
TURE, ANCIENT AND MODERN, From the German of F. ScHLEGEL. 5s. 
* A wonderful performance—better than anything we as yet have on the subject in 
cur own language.”“—Quarlerly Review. 


CURRAN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


By CHARLES Puituirs, Esq., B.A. Fourth Edition, 12s. 6d. 


“ Certainly one of the most extraordinary pieces of Biography ever produced. ., No 
library should be without it.”—Lord Brougham. 
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THE PHYSICAL ATLAS, 
A Series of Maps and Illustrations of the G@zoGRAPHICAL DisTRIBUTION of NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. In Imperial Folio, half-bound morocco, price £10, 10s. By Avex, 
KEITH JoHNston, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., Geographor at Edinburgh in Ordinary 
to her Majesty, Honorary Member of the Geographical Society, Berlin. 

** Un des plus magnifiques monuments qu’on ait encore élevé au génie scientifique de 
notre siécle, . . . De telles publications font la gloire d'un pays.”"—Bulletin de la 
Societe de Geographie. Paris. 

“This Atlas ought to have a place in every good library, . . . We know of no 


work containing such copious and exact information as to all the physical circumstances 
of the earth on which we live.”—Quarterly Review. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 
Reduced from the Imperial Folio. For the use of Colleges, Academies, and Families. 
By A. Keira Jounston, F.R.S.E., &c. &e. This Edition contains Twenty-Five 
Maps, including a PALAONTOLOGICAL and GKOLOGICAL Map of the BrivisH IsLanps. 
With Descriptive Letterpress, and a very Copious Index. In Imperial Quarto, hand- 
somely bound, half-morocco, price £2, 12s. 6d. 

“This Atlas is executed with remarkable care, and is as accurate, and, for all educa- 
tional purposes, as valuable as the splendid large work (by the same author) which has 
now a European reputation.” —Lelectic Review. 

“We do not remember a contribution to school libraries, and to the resources of 
school and university teachers, in all respects so important as the book now before us.” 
—Lraminer. 


By the same Author. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, founded on the most recent discoveries, and specially 
constructed with a view to the purposes of sound instruction, Imperial 4to, strongly 
half-bound in 8vo, price 12s, 6d. 

‘* Distinguished by several points of superiority over those generally used in Schools, 
The whole work is adapted to the present state of geographical knowledge.”"— 


Atheneum. 
“A more complete work for educational purposes has never come under our obser- 


vation.”-—/2ducational Times. 


By the same Author. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 


PHY, in which the subject is treated in a more simple and elementary manner than in 
the previous works of the Author, Imperial 4to, half-bound in 8vo, price 12s, 6d. 


‘I sincerely thank you for the two School Books of Geography which you have had 
the kindness to send me. They are so admirably executed that I consider the publication 
of them an important improvement in the study of Geography. The * Atlas of Physical 
Geography,’ as an illustration of what I have described, is invaluable. —Mrs Somerville, 


66 GENOA, Oct. 29, 1852.” 


By the same Author. 


AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS 
of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, for Junior Classes, including Maps of Canaan and 
Palestine. 20 Maps, printed in colours, with Index, demy 4to, half-bound, 7s, 6d. 


Shortly will be Published, by the same Author, 
A SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS of SCHIPTURAL GEOGRAPHY. 
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THE BOOK OF THE FARM. 


Detailing the labours of the Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, Hedger, 
Cattle-Man, Field- Worker, and Dairy-Maid ; and forming a safe monitor for Students 
in Practical Agriculture. By Henry STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. A New Edition. En- 
tirely re-written, and embracing every recent application of Science to Agriculture. 
Illustrated with 600 Engravings. 2 Volumes large octavo. Price £3, half-bound. 


THE FORESTER. 


A Practical Treatise on the Formation, Draining, and Fencing of Plantations ; the 
Planting, Rearing, and Management of Forest Trees ; the Cutting and Preparation of 
Wood for Sale: with an Improved Process for the Transplantation of Trees of large 
size. By JAMES Brown, Forester, Arniston. A New Edition, greatly enlarged, with 
109 Illustrations engraved on wood, in demy 8vo, price 21s. 


“‘ Beyond all doubt this is the best work on the subject of Forestry extant.”—G@ar- 
deners’ Journal. 

“ We can refer to his volume as THE BOOK to be recommended.”—Lindley’s Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle. 


EXPERIMENTAL ACRICULTURE. 


Being the Results of Past, and suggestions for Future, Experiments in Scientific and 
Practical Agriculture. By Jamus F. W. Jounston, F.R.SS. L. & E., &c. In 
Octavo, price 8s, 


“A very valuable book for the agriculturist, both as a warning and as a guide. 
‘8 It is only by the combination of science and practice like that here exhibited 
that British farming can successfully compete with the altered state of the world.”— 
Spectator, 


By the same Author. 


I, 


LECTURES ON ACRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND CEO- 


LOGY. A New Edition, in One large Volume, octavo, price 24s. 


“ A valuable and interesting course of Lectures.”"—Quarterly Review. 
“The most complete account of Agricultural Chemistry we possess.”—Royal Agri- 
cultural Journal, 


Il, 


ELEMENTS OF ACRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND CEO= 


LOGY. A New Edition, greatly enlarged, price 6s, 


‘“* Nothing hitherto published has at all equalled it, both as regards true science and 
sound common sense.”’—Journal of Agriculture, 


Hl, 


A CATECHISM OF ACRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND 


GEOLOGY. <A New Edition, being the 32d, entirely re-written, price Is. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE FARM; 


Being a Series of Designs for Farm-Houses, Factors’? Houses, Agricultural Labourers’ 
Cottages, and Farm-Steadings. By JoHN StarvortH, Architect. To consist of up- 
wards of Sixty Quarto Plates, with Descriptions and Estimates. Dedicated, by special 
permission, to the HIGHLAND and AGRICULTURAL Society of SCOTLAND, 
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THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 


Minute Instructions in all Highland Sports, By Joun C. Conqunoun, Esq. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
“We promise them (young sportsmen) that, by adopting his suggestions, they will 


bring home a heavier bag than they could secure by following the advice of any other 
mentor.” —Blackwood’s Magazine. 





THE COQUET=DALE FISHING SONCS. 


Now first collected, with the Music of the Airs. 8vo. 5s. 


“A delightful volume-—as fresh, natural, poetic, kindly, and healthy, as the lovely 
scenes and friendly feelings which it describes and commemorates.""— Morning Advertiser, 


NEW EDITION. 


THE ANCLER’S COMPANION TO THE RIVERS AND 





LOCHS OF SCOTLAND. By T. T. Stoppart. Second Edition, carefully Revised, 
and augmented with the most recent Information, Price 7s. 6d. With a Fishing Map 
of Scotland, and other Illustrations, 


‘‘ Indispensable in all time to come, as the very strength and grace of an angler’s tackle 
and equipment in Scotland must and will be SropparT’s ANGLER’s COMPANION,” — 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 





THE ANCLER’S MAP OF SCOTLAND, 
IN A CLOTH CASE FOR THE POCKET. Price 3s, 6d. 


This Map is constructed expressly for the Angler,—the Lochs, Rivers, and Fishing- 
Stations are accurately delineated. 





LAYS OF THE DEER FOREST. 
With an Essay on Deer-Stalking and Roe-Hunting. By JoHN Soprkski and 
CHARLES Epwarpb Sruart. 2 vols. 2ls, 


*¢ Rich with a thousand excellences, with traits of natural history in its most attrac- 
tive department, and poetised by the ardent language of keen and hereditary sportsmen.” 
— Morning Chronicle. 


— —N . 


RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, Price £1, 11s. 6d. 


“ Welcome, right welcome, Christopher North ; we cordially greet thee in thy new 
dress, thou genial and hearty old man, whose ‘ Ambrosian nights’ have so often in 
' imagination transported us from solitude to the social circle, and whose vivid pictures 
of flood and fell, of loch and glen, have carried us in thought from the smoke, din, and 
pent-up opulence of London, to the rushing stream or tranquil tarn of those mountain 


ranges,” &c.— 72mes. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 





Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 


Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. 
By the Author of “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life.” Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The Foresters. 


By the Author of “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life.’ Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Tom Cringle’s Log. 
Complete im One Volume. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Cruise of the Midge. 


By the Author of * Tom Cringle’s Log.” In One Volume. Foolscap 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


The Life of Mansie Wauch, 
TAILOR IN DALKEITH. Foolscap 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


The Subaltern. 


By the Author of ** The Chelsea Pensioners.” Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Peninsular Scenes and Sketches. 
By the Author of * The Student of Salamanca.”’ Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Nights at Mess, Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, 


AND OTHER TALEs. Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The Youth and Manhood of Cyril Thornton. 
By the Author of ** Men and Manners in North America.” Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Valerius. A Roman Story. 


Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Reginald Dalton. 
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